T, i urnal of the Musical Home Everyu 


THE FOUNDATION OF REAL MUSICAL PROGRESS IS MUSIC STUDY IN THE HOME 


E 25 CENTS NOVEMBER 1931 


(CHRISTMAS AND THE 
Music STUDENT 


The Musical Touch in Even a Little Remembrance 
Will be Appreciated by Those Studying Music 


SEND A POSTAL REQUEST FOR OUR COMPLETE “HOLIDAY OFFER” 
OF EXCELLENT MUSIC ALBUMS, ETC., AT SPECIAL DECEMBER PRICES 


ATTRACTIVE 

BAS-RELIEF 

PLAQUES FOR 
WALL HANGING 


Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 
Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish 
of the following composers: 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner. 

Price, 75 cents each 

$7.20 dozen, postpaid 


COMPOSER MEDALLIONS 


Bach Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Mozart 
Chopin Schubert 
Handel Schumann 
Haydn Verdi 

Liszt Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the compos- 
ers named. An attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 
back. 


Holiday Cash Price, 35 cents, $3.70 doz., 
postpaid. 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 

Grieg, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, 
Schubert and Wagner. Size, 9 x 12. 
Set, 25 cents. 


Outfit 
No. 1 


Holiday 


$15.00 


Violin Outfits are Popular Gifts 


Excellent Values in the Special Combinations 
These Outfits may be had with Full, 34, or 4 size Violins. Name Size Desired, 


VIOLIN, copy of Antonius Stradivarius. 
finish, flamed maple back, sides and neck; full Ebony trimmed. BOW. 
Best quality Brazil wood, genuine Ebony frog, German silver lined, 
whalebone grip. CASE: Imitation Keratol, fully lined; leather handle, 
Cash Price nickel-plated catch and lock. Rosin, chin rest mute, E string adjuster, 
and one extra set good violin strings included. 


FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE 
SATCHELS 


Seal grain keratol, black, brief style, 
Bo pockets ic heneak meade cee emcee $1.50 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 
handles extending around bag, black 
OL, “DEOWI ey ate a fe ioliohetsvesefebe ais sto ra article 2.25 
Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief 
style, 2 pockets, black, brown or 
mahogany 
Brief style, 3 pockets; heavy cowhide, 
extension lock, straps extending all 
around bag. Black, brown or ma- 
HOSA: Wie iets ce ce leectom eich te sie eis 7.50 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


Long grain keratol, moire lined, dou- 

ble handles, black or brown....... $1.25 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, 

black jayeasvcmanteiens smerecleil cotta ete 
Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made 

in smooth finish, black or brown... 3.50 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 
Carry Music Flat or Folded Once 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 
with strap and buckle, black only.. $1.25 
Same as above, closed by nickel lock, 


black“ or browne seh caiteeselcee 1.50 
Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined 
with moire, closed with lock ...... 3.50 


Genuine cowhide, 4-0z. stock, unlined, 
black or brown, lock or strap.... 5.00 
Cobra grain leather, lined with calf 
skin, turned edges; nickel lock, 
Dak a Serve cere sss Reta omic aueceavealesele 9.00 


MUSIC ROLLS 


Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, 


Black: sohvrigiets cleo hax been eiecie nine $0.75 
Seal ‘grain leather, black ...1....... 1.00 
Cowhide, 4-oz. leather, unlined, black, 

brown or mahogany ........-..+- 2.00 


Brown shaded, high gloss 


Outfit 


Holiday 


$30.00 


A Stradivarius Model VIOLIN’ Golden-red color, beautiful gloss 
No. 2 finish, fine maple back, sides and neck, very fine even-grained spruce 

¥ top, genuine Madagascar Ebony trimmed. Tone is very satisfying, 
with ample volume and carrying power. BOW: Well balanced, Brazil 
Cash Price 004, Ebony frog, German silver lined. whalebone grip. CASE: Fine 
Keratol, nickel clasps and lock. Balance of outfit consists of best 
rosin, Ebony mute, Poehland shoulder pad, chin rest, E string adjuster, 
extra set fine Italian strings, 


Outfit 
No. 3 


Holiday 


$50.00 


strings are included. 


VIOLIN, a beautiful Guarnerius Model. Lustrous Parisian finish, back, 
sides and neck, fine grained maple, golden brown; the tone is brilliant 
and powerful; can be used for solo work or for orchestra. BOW: A 
genuine Pernambuco, well balanced, silver trimmed, either silver wrapped 
Cash Price © whalebone grip. CASE: Beautiful leather, plush lined, silver plated 
catches and lock. Best Etude rosin, Ebony mute, Poehland adjustable 
shoulder pad, chin rest, E string adjuster, and extra set finest tested 


Outfit — 
No. 4 


$75.09 


Outfit 
No. 5 


Holiday 


$100.00 


Outfit De Luxe. 


VIOLIN, beautiful Stradivarius Model. 
back, well-shaded, hand carved scroll and best Ebony trimmings, The 
Q tone is superb in its beauty and smoothness and resonance; a fine 
Holiday solo rie Bee cos Pernambuco well balanced, finest silver 

; trimmed, frog of best Ebony. 
Cash Price black or brown, silver clasps and lock. Balance of this outfit consists 
of best Etude rosin, fine mute, Poehland adjustable shoulder pad, a good 
chin rest, and extra set of finest tested strings. 


Golden brown, handsome maple 


CASE: Handsome leather case, either 


VIOLIN, either Guarnerius or Stradivarius Model. One-piece back, a 
superb copy of the old master violins, artistic yellow or golden brown 
varnish finish, shaded, dull finish, specially selected seasoned material, 
grafted neck, beautifully carved, gold inlaid pegs and tailpiece, power- 
Cash Price {ul carrying tone. BOW Tourte Model, selected Pernambuco, round 
or octagon, highly polished bow, gold mounted; fine workmanship. 
CASE: Either black or brown seal grain leather, silk plush-lined, with 
bow ribbons, nickel-plated trimmings; sides and bottom heavily padded; 
a beautiful case. Balance of this outfit consists of finest Etude rosin, 
mute, fine model chin rest, extra set of our tested strings, Poehland 
adjustable shoulder pad, gold-plated E string tuner. This is our 


Novel Musical Jewelry 


HOW TO ORDER—Under the illustrations below are the numbers you use in order 
cate which style pin you want and whether it is a clasp or a stickpin. Where 
given for qualities you should write one after number to indicate the quality 
asterisk (*) indicates the clasp pin has a safety catch. 


Special Initials Engraved on Musical Jewelry Items Nos. 15, 35, 18, or 36—25 cent 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
PINS 


VIOLIN 


Gold Filled ...... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Clasp Pin No. 26 
Stick Pin No. 56 
Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


MANDOLIN 
Clasp Pin No. 28 
Stick Pin No. 58 

Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


BANJO 
Clasp Pin No. 29 
Stick Pin No. 59 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


GUITAR 


Clasp Pin No. 30 
Stick Pin No. 60 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


=, 


TROMBONE 
Clasp Pin No. 31 
Stick Pin No. 61 

Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


"THEODORE PRESSER 


LYRE AND WREATH PINS 


Griiieo 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 

No. 17 No. 18 No, 19 
or or or 

Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 

No. 37 No. 38 No. 39 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 

No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 
or or or 

Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 

No. 34 No, 35 No. 36 


The “Lyre and Wreath” and “Winged 
Harp” designs come in these qualities— 
*A—10K Gold—Clasp or Stick Pin. ..$2.00 
*B—Sterling Silver—Clasp or Stick 


D—Gold Dipped—Clasp or Stick Pin  .30 
E—Silver Dipped—Clasp or Stick 
PR pncdinisiorss eotalelaseie wears veer) aaoee 


BAR PIN No. 11 


es ve a 
In this bar pin the metal of the center 
design, clefs, notes and staff is polished, 
making a pleasing contrast to the back- 
ground in rose gold finish, 


Quality 

FAVORS Gold ss... cais capes alelerete erases $3.50 
*B—Sterling: Silver: ji lacssc. sees 2.00 
C-Goldis Billed’: <uvs-ton. oe eee oer 1.00 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 12 


The staff, notes and lettering of this bar 
pin are in hard French black enamel, form- 
ing a strong contrast to the metal. The il- 
lustration is actual size. 

NowAZA—Silvier | .\tis.2 oils stisismeamierne $0.70 
No. 12B—Silver, Gold Plated....... -70 
No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 
No. 12D—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- 

AS Dural Nea aes aretimeras etetee -30 


This is a very attractive new bar pin. In 
styles Nos. 133A, B, D and E, the staff, clef, 
notes and letters are raised, a miniature of 
the bas-relief style. In Nos. 13C and 13F 
the background is filled in with hard enamel 
in the colors mentioned below. ; 


Nos, I3A— Silver. isco s cox csicinie stems $0.70 
No. 13B—Silver, Gold Plated....... 70 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, 

Black, Blue or Green.. .70 
No. 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish .30 
No. 13E—Gilding Metal, Silyer Fin- 


: ASIN, Xe cote cisnedielelaieleeineaine i -30 
No. 13F—Gilding Metal, Enameled 
Finish in Red, Black, 

' Blue or Green......... 30 
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World's Largest Stock 


TREBLE 


Clasp Pin 
No. 33 
Stick Pin 
No, 83 | 


Clasp 
Stick Pin 
The 


lustrated 
in these 


Sometimes B 


Clasp Pin } 
Stick Pin | 


with each 
wearing 
the club 
Qualities 
are— 
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¥ BRUCKNER 


“MISSA «SOLEMNIS IN F 
’ of Bruckner will be the leading 
of the series of Sunday afternoon 
ts at the Metropolitan Opera House 
York, by the Society of the Friends 
Isic, with Artur Bodansky conducting. 
) have also the honor of inaugurating, 
Mitober 25th, the season of the organi- 
# which offers many choral master- 
}in auspicious productions. 


D 

— JOHANN STRAUSS THEATER 
luropean opera houses are called thea- 
‘the ancient home of Viennese oper- 
ias closed its doors and will give way 
toving picture house. 

i <@ ——_____—_——_ 


1 

| 

IE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN con- 
t of the Civic Light Opera Company 
te Erlanger Theater of New York, 
d its provincial tour at the Apollo 
r of Atlantic City, on September 14th. 
all season at the Erlanger opened with 
weeks of performances of Lehar’s 
ty Widow.” Milton Aborn, veteran of 
opera in America, is the skilled pilot 
is movement which deserves so well 
)2 public. 


| __— a 


VZIBAR, EAST AFRICA, has its 
ing musical critics. Of a recital by the 
nglish ’cellist, May Mukle, one re- 
“Her lyrical tone rivals the human 
The technique is superb, the bowing 
s... The portamento, the glis- 
and the con sordini are not meaning- 
corations but necessity.’”’ Can Man- 
1 do better? And she played her own 
ription of MacDowell’s Nautilis. 


ee 


E BAND AND PIPERS of the 
; Own Cameron Highlanders, with 
Griggs leading, furnished the music 
e British Empire Trade Exhibition at 
Aires, Argentina, held for six weeks 
il and May, the autumn of that 
sphere. After this engagement the 
lization gave programs in several South 
an capitals, before returning to 


pa 


BOLSHOIL THEATER, most im- 
nt of the operatic organizations of 
Sow, is reported to be planning a world 
F bout two years, on which it will 
erica. 


= 


HOLME, eminent English 
organist and composer, 
died on July 23rd. Born 
on February 24, 1865, in 
spite of blindness he rose 
to real heights in his pro- 
fession, through the gift 
of absolute pitch and en- 
thusiastic study. He was 
a protégé of Henry Smart 
till the death of that 
master in 1879. At school 
he won the intimate friendship 
, who in 1887 copied from 
dictation the exercise for 
ee. He made an American 
s 


FOR NOVEMBER 


WILLIAM WOLSTEN-. 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM conducted on 
August 30th a concert by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which closed the Salz- 
burg Festival. 

(i a 


“GURRELIEDER,” the monumental work 
by Schonberg, is to have its first perform- 
ance in America when given in January by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with chorus and 


soloists, under the direction of Leopold 
Stok »wski. Another “first” for Philadel- 
ph* the annals that record American 
pr es of extraordinary musical crea- 
ti 
ee 
re WILLIS ORGAN built in 1856 in 
K College Chapel of London, and still 
ir » original condition, is to be recon- 
s ed and modernized. 
—————— Ss 


IE NORDICA MEMORIAL ASSO- 
CI‘ PION, which already has assured the 
ervation of the birthplace of the great 
erican dramatic soprano, now is seeking 
to build a fireproof structure for the 
collection of mementoes recently ac- 

which includes costumes, stage 
pictures, operatic scores, bric-a-brac, 
lassware and numerous other articles 
ned by Mme. Nordica. Contribu- 
ay be sent to J. Clinton Metcalfe, 
of the Nordica Memorial Asso- 
Termington, Maine. 

3g ——_—_—_—__—__ 


S TWO HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
Y is to be elaborately celebrated in 
The house in which he lived for 
‘years at Eisenstadt is to be bought by 
Yee and made to become a Haydn 
Fi British musical enthusiasts are 

ating; why not Americans? The 
4 “Creation” has had an immeasur- 
in our artistic choral 


ag 


D 


“S$TRAL STANDARDS of today 
hat every player’in a first class 
jon shall be an artist. At one of 
‘am concerts in New York this last 
Albert Coates had all the first 
Slay in unison the last movement 

delssohn Concerto in E Minor, 
heeh our own ‘> Ra NA ae 


: cages | 

MARIA LISZT, a grand niece of Franz 
Liszt, is reported to be coming to America 
to do broadcasting and a possible concert 


tour. 
C—<—_— 


“AN AMERICAN COMPOSITION on 
every miscellaneous program” and an 
“Artists’ Series with fifty percent of 
American performers,” are two slogans of 


the National Federation of Music Clubs. A 
worthy motive if wisely administered. 
8 —<____—__—————__ > 

THE BUDAPEST ROYAL OPERA, 
following the lead of Vienna and Berlin, 
has reduced the fees of its singers from six 
to fifteen per cent. The deficit of the Royal 
Opera for the past season was a half million 
Penga (about ninety thousand dollars), 
which is less than a tenth of the shortage 
at the Vienna Opera. 


x x 


ys 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM was 
conducted by Fritz Reiner at the close of 
the series of Stadium concerts which he led 
in New York City this summer. Albert 
Coates, too, has been liberal in his use of 
works by American composers. 

ee De 

LEO SLEZAK, the eminent Moravian 
tenor, is still singing, at the age of fifty-eight, 


at the Staatsoper of Vienna. He at- 
tracted large notice in the title of 
Verdi’s “Otello,” when that ope was 
given an elaborate revival at Covent len, 
London, in June of 1909. In Nove of 
the same year he made his début the 
Metropolitan of New York, where Te- 
mained for three seasons. 
 ——___—-—_—_______ j- 

THE HAVANA PHILHARMON YR- 
CHESTRA opened its regular con of 
August 23rd with the Overture te “s/on 
Giovanni” and the “Concerto in D  iror” 
for piano, by Mozart. In the conce o the 
soloist was Paquito Godino, a young Cuban 


pianist but twelve years of age. 
re 
“LOS RUBIOS,” an A:ner- 


ican Opera on a r»: \aatic 

historical theme our 

great Southwest, v the 

musical score by ary 

Carr Moore, had re- 

miére at the Greek ea- 

ter in Griffith Park , -os 

Angeles, on the eig of 

September, durin; the 

Many Ging fiesta of ten days «x rat= 

Moore ing the one hunc ind 

fiftieth anniversa the 

founding of the city. The work, its 

libretto by Neeta Marquis, was wi. on 
a special commission, for this event 

———————EEe 

THE HISTORIC “PROMS” began he 

second week of August, their thirty-: th 

season, and the fifth under the patror of 

the British Broadcasting Compa: at 


Queen’s Hall of London. Sir Henry d, 
co-founder and only conductor, was in 
the “knight of the stick.’ When € p- 


peared on the platform there was 2 + n- 
taneous ovation such as this much od 
British conductor never before rece 1 
while the audience “rose, che-i 7 
stamped its feet and waved ha r 
kerchiefs.” 


wuirey-ointh annual tour by a concert on 
September 9th, at the Steel Pier of At- 
lantic City. At the recent Musicland Fes- 
tival in Chicago Sousa received a thunderous 
ovation as he was taken in triumph around 
the arena on his way to conduct the monster 
band of twenty-two hundred musicians. 
i (ge re as age D 
ANNA DVORAK, widow of the famous 
Czech composer, died recently at Vysoka 
near Prague, at seventy-seven years of age. 
¢———— 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTH NETHER- 
RHENISH FESTIVAL was held at Cologne 
early in August, when the cities of the Rhine 


valley, chiefly Cologne, Ditisseldorf and 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), joined their 
musical forces in celebrating the one 


hundredth of these events which were in- 
augurated in 1818. Professor Hermann 
Abendroth of Cologne was the conductor. 


MAKE MUSIC A PART OF EVERY-DAY LIFE x 


Lours ECKSTEIN 


“PETER IBBETSON,” the new American 


opera by Deems Taylor, was chosen for the 
closing night of the Ravinia season. With 
six performances it became the most popular 


of the works presented in this summer 
season of grand opera with Mr. Louis 
Eckstein as its “Lord Bountiful.” In fact 


it doubled the record of any other work in 
the repertoire, such perennials as “Aida,” 
“La Traviata” and “Faust”? having been 
presented only three times, 


.<¢ ——___—_—_—_ 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF 
NEGRO MUSICIANS held in August its 
thirteenth annual convention, at Hampton 
Institute in Virginia. Among its significant 
efforts was a resolution asking for the pre- 
vention of the commercializing of the Negro 
Spiritual. 

>¢—_—__—_——_————_) 


THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR, at 
Sedalia, sponsors a musical contest with 
prizes for young singers and pianists but 
with especial emphasis on the Band com- 
petition. At the recent event, prizes in the 
Senior Division went respectively to the 
Chillicothe School Band; the Bennett Stu- 
dent Band, of Freeman and the Center 
Town Band, of Center. In the Junior Di- 
vision the awards were, in order of merit, 
to Bartlett’s Juvenile Band, of Independ- 
ence; the Ray Town Juvenile Band and 
the Mexico Municipal Band. 


a) 
THE TENTH MOZART FESTIVAL, in 


August, at Wiirzburg offered~as chief in’ 


interest performances of the master’s “Ido- 
meneo” in a revision made by Willy Meck- 
bach. Which made no less than four 
versions of this early Mozart opera to be 
given in Europe this summer, one of them 
having been by Richard Strauss and Waller- 
stein collaborating, and the others by 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari and Artur Roter, 
A veritable “Idomeneo” furore, it seems. 


°¢ ——_______________ » a) 


THE ERARD AND THE PLEYEL piano 
firms of Paris, after one hundred and twenty 
years of rivalry, have announced a consoli- 
dation of interests. The Erards have been 
noted especially for their improvements on 
the harp and also on the piano. 


¢———_ = _ >, 


KING GEORGE is reported to have re- 
quested that the British national anthem, 
God Save the King, be played not too fast, 
thus detracting from its dignity. 


<¢@——____—_—_—_—__—_ 


THE NINTH FESTI- 
VAL of the International 
Society for Contemporary 
Music, held at Oxford and 
London, England, early in 
August, included in its 
programs three British 
and three American works. 
A good showing for the 
Anglo-Saxons. The Ameri- 
can compositions pre- 
sented were a piano 
sonata by Roger Sessions, 
“An American in Paris’ by George Gersh- 
win, and a symphony. (critically mentioned 
as a sinfonietta) by Vladimir Dukelsky, a 
naturalized Russo-American. 


(Continued on page 829) | 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special Cours2s in 
Pipe Organ, Orchestra. Public School Music. Rates 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 
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PIANO 


i Haunting Horn—Slonimsky.... Pec. ae 0so0! 


‘ightful original waltz written on a horn motive. “Worthy of every 
ders attention. Grade III. 
... $0.30 


lgmely Bird—Simmons................... 
jactical melodious piece employing five-finger diatonic and trill 


‘ms. Grade II. 
ie polling Snow—Simmons................:: $0.30 
‘jinty tuneful number featuring alternate wrist action. Right hand 


iidy. Grade Il. 
|: Fussy Owl—Simmons.... . $0.30 


‘unusual number which disciplines phrase attack and release. 


ite I. 
i: Glider—Wagness.................0-0--0-- $0.40 


Iry simple yet showy arpeggios piece in broken chord forms covering 
\joctaves. C Major with a middle section in A Minor. 


praing Water-Lily—tTerry........-.0..5..5. $0.30 
(|of the finest recent compositions of this writer. Legato in style 
|| three-note against two-note patterns. Grade IV. 
In on = TS A eee $0.35 
fet character. Splendid for developing style and pianism. 
ell. : 
al Lullaby—tTerry.. Pe A 30200 


ielodious legato composition which develops ‘singing tone, “part” 
‘Ling and pedaling. 
| 3 Be eee $0.50 


lemotional type of waltz selection which will awaken the flagging 
est of the adolescent pupil. 


3NTY MELODIES AND PLAYTIME DRILLS 
In the five-finger position 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 
Fae - Price, 60 cents 
adult beginners or a supplementary first grade book. Splendid 
sight-reading drill and useful as a ‘bridge’ from the first to secon! 


EIGHTEEN FOLKTUNES 
GED FOR CHILDREN’S RHYTHM BAND 
By Virginia Peakes Churchill 
entation: Bells, Castanets, Triangle, Tambourine, Cymbals 
Drum. 

imo Score, 60 cents; Separate parts, each, 30 cents; set 
X parts, complete, $1.50. 

ed to accompany Victor Records 20350 and 20351, the eighteen 
have their own piano acccmpaniment. May be performed 
inations. Preface with diagram simplifies the work 


EW DITSON PUBLICATION 


A MAUSICAL PLAY IN ONE ACT 


TEES REHESA 


ONE TET SDi bh V AS ACD. 9 3s rid does DL 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC for 1931 


FOR THE ORGAN 
Candlyn, T. Frederick H. Scherzo “In Dulii Jubilo” . $0.60 


FOR MIXED VOICES 
Octavo No. 


14,518 Candlyn, T. Frederick H. 

There came Three Kings.............. 
14,519 Gaul, Harvey 

The Little Jesu of Braga....0. 0s. see elo 
14,420 Nagle, William S. 

When Christ was born of Mary Free.... .15 
14,507 Pergolesi, G. B. 


Glory to God in the Highest........... alts) 
14,520 Spence, William R. 

A Lowly Stable in Bethlehem.......... sults 
14,517 Voris, W. R. 

Today doth blossom Jesse’s Stem...... 15 
14,509 Handel-Voris ‘ 

The Lord’s Prayer (Christmas Setting) ... .10 


THE DAYSPRING 
By J. Sebastian Matthews and H. Alexander Matthews 
A’sacred cantata for general use, also suitable for Christmas. 
Price, 75 cents 
A complete musical service, and suggested readings from the scripture 
are given to occupy brief intervals between the parts of the work. In 
four parts, and each division may be used as a separate work, Not 
difficult. 
TWENTY TRIOS FOR CHURCH AND HOME 
Compiled and arranged 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano 
By Karl Rissland 
In two volumes, each $2.00 


RHYTHM BAND MUSIC PAPER 
Seven single lines for instrument parts oyer a 


piano brace with clefs. . Specially prepared for 
Rhythm Band Scores. Will be found indis- 
pensable. $1.00 per quire. 
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Designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Music Teacher and 
Choir Director 
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STRINGS 


THE VIOLA PLAYERS REPERTORY 
Ten Melodious Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
Arranged by Harold Ryder Harvey 
Price, $1.00 


The numbers are not mere transpositions of Violin music, but were 
selected primarily to suit the individual character of the Viola, a feature 
that will be appreciated by all players. 


FIFTY EASY MELODIES FOR ’CELLO AND PIANO 
By John Craig Kelley 
Price, $1.00 


Carefully-graded series of pieces suitable for the beginner. Teachers 
will appreciate the departure from confining the material to the first 
position with its cross-fingerings and stretches. Mr. Kelley has intro- 
duced easy shifts into second and third Positions, thereby making a 
much more flexible and interesting volume for the young player. 
Interspersec with the melodies are Scale Passages. 


THE STRING PLAYERS ENSEMBLE REPERTORY 
For four violins with piano accompaniment 
Compiled and arranged by Karl Rissland 

Viola available in place of Violin IV, 

“Cello ad lib. Four books ‘ 
Prices: Separate string parts complete, 20 cents per 
book; piano score, 50 cents. The Six string parts and 
piano score, complete, $1.50. 
Ideal material for starting an ensemble group. These pieces have the 
true “string” idiom and will appeal alike to children or adult beginners. 
Graded progressively according to difficulty. 


DITSON EASY TRIO ALBUM 
Edited by Karl Rissland 
For Violin, Violoncello and Piano 
Price, $2.00 


Fifteen arrangements from Beethoven, Bizet, Busch, Cadman, Capua, 
Cowles, Denza, Grieg, Komzak, Lemont, Massenet, d’Orso, Schubert, 
Stults and Sudessi. 


FOR RHYTHM BAND AND TOY ORCHESTRA 


TOY ORCHESTRA TRAVELS 
In a Dozen Lands 


Twelve Folktunes arranged by J. Lilian Vandevere 

Instrumentation: Bells, Triangle, Rhythm Sticks, Wood Block, 
Tambourine, Cymbals, Drum, Castanets and Xylophone. 
Piano Score, 60 cents; Melody-Conductor Score, 60 cents; 
Eight separate parts, 20 cents each, but complete, $1.25. 
Chosen for their rhythmic vitality. Bright, colorful, definite and diverse 
in style. Intended for sight-reading, their most difficult rhythmic 
problem is two tones to the beat. 


359 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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OS HE NSS ASS NE ESE A ESE ERG 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS For EVERYONE 


VALUABLE ARTICLES THAT MAKE DELIGHTFUL GIFTS 
@ OFFERED WITHOUT COST 6 
FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ETUDE 


—_- 


_—— 
oe 
—= 


$ Aas advantage of this simple, inexpensive way to re- $ 
member your friends with delightful gifts this Christmas.  ‘ 
You can easily and quickly obtain the required subscriptions 
during your spare time. Send FULL PAYMENT to us with 
each order. Return mail will bring the reward of your choice. 
Absolutely no cost or obligation involved. Your personal 
subscription of course does not count. 


TRAY FOR 


<> 
me 


SMOKER’S SE 


Consisting of four pieces, a solid brass 
glass Cigarette Holder and Ash Receiver tri 
brass and a brass’ Match Box Holder, this s 
an ideal smoker’s gift. Awarded for securing € 
SUBSCRIPTION. (Not your own.) 


BRASS JARDINIERE . 


These Candlesticks of polished hammered brass are 
most attractive. Each has a felt base, a diameter of 
3%” and stands 2%4” high. One pair awarded for 
securing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOK COVER 


SANDWICHES 


Here is an ideal gift for book lovers—a Florentine 
Hand Tooled Leather Book Cover. It is silk lined 


and includes a page marker. Awarded for securing seep eee 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. : 


NEW CANDY DISH 


You’ll be delighted with this beautiful Sandwich Tray. The center is 
Golden Maize China Plate and the decorated rim and hinged handle are 
non-tarnishable chromium. Awarded for securing FOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. - 


This polished, hammered brass Jardiniere is ¢ 
cially attractive—will be warmly appreciated for f 


as and plants. It is 9” in diameter, 7” high and 
NEW BREAD TRAY lion’s head handles. Awarded for ’ obtaining THR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BON BON eS JAR 


This new Bread Tray is a sure-to-be-appreciated gift. It is Chromium 
plated and therefore non-tarnishing. Awarded for securing TWO SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


BOUDOIR CLOCK 


Consisting of a flowered Umbertone dish with a 
chromium plated rim and hinged handle, this Candy 
Dish is most desirable—will make a welcome gift. 
Awarded for securing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BRIDGE CARDS 


POCKET SIZE DIARY 


This new Bon Bon Jar is made of tinted g) 
attractively etched, is feeted and has a chron 
cover topped by a tinted knob. A fine gift and a’ 
for securing THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NUT BASKET 


Bridge fans will welcome this French size deck 
of gilt-edge, waterproof cards in a beautiful, leather 
pace rane Awarded for securing TWO SUBSCRIP- 


BUTTER 


With an attractively molded glass 
base, your choice of peach or green, 
and a non-tarnishable chromium 
cover, this new Butter Dish is 
sure to please. Awarded for secur- 
ing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This accurate, Gothic design, Bou- 
doir Clock is 3” high, has a Krack- 
Proof Krystal, a tat-too alarm and 
is obtainable in green, blue or rose. 
Awarded for securing only FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Complete with lock and key, this 
leather-bound Diary makes a novel 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN , 


A fountain pen is an ever appropriate and appreciated gift. This gen- 
uine Wahl Pen has a gold plated band, point and clip for men and swivel 
for ladies. Awarded for securing THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. aed 


¢ Send Orders With Full Payment to: 


Foreign $3.00 @ $2.00 A YEAR ®@ Canada $2.25 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


gift. Awarded for securing THREE © 
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veer 


While called a Nut Basket, 
dainty, tinted glass bowl 
diameter with a chromiura 
hinged handle, has Lees 

Awarded for securing TWO & 
SCRIPTIONS. y 
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PIANO PIECES | 
HE WHOLE WORLD | 
2 PLA 


~~ CHILDRENS 
_. PIANO PIECES. ~ 
; THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS : 


5 PIANO 1 


phe 1e gees 
World” Series 
Halso i ce collections for 
‘voice, violin, organ, saxophone, 
letc c., and every teacher or music lover should 
have a copy of the new complete catalogue, con- 


taining the titles, descriptions and contents of all books. 
jsend it free of charge to any reader of the “Etude”’ residing in the 
The books in this Series can be procured at all music and book 


United States. 
‘stores in the United States. 


| 
D, APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted on 
Anthems, Cantatas, Solos and Duets 


Just tell us your needs, the approximate ability of your choir and ask 
us to send a selection of suitable numbers for examination. (Special 
Occasion Music is expected to receive immediate consideration and items 
to be returned sent back quickly.) 


A Few Suggestions 


ANTHEMS 
Title and Composer 
‘Awake! Salute the Happy Morn—Stults. $0, 12 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 
(Alto and Bass solos)—Havens 
Hosanna (Carol Anthem) —Pitcher 
Holy weet Peaceful Night! (Sop. solo) 


Sisied a Postal 

uest for Our 

ne ‘er on Christ- 

mas Music. It 
Lists: 


CANTATAS 
ANTHEMS 


Cat. No. 
21035 
35113 


20989 
35111 


20618 


SOLOS 
Thy Salvation Cometh (Violin Obbligato)— 
(Two keys, High and Med.)—Dressler 
Calm on the Pegpeee 2 Ear (Two Keys, High 
Low)—Hawley 
ly Child of Bethlehem (High)—Stults. . 
In Old Judea (Violin Obbl.) (Two Keys, High 
and Low)—Geibel 
The First Christmas Tree (High)—Marks 


CANTATAS 
The World Incarnate—Stults 


The Christ Child—Hawley 
The Christmas Dawn—Spross 
The Manger Child—Baines 


LECTIONS 
AND 
eee ans 


f S FOR 
CHRISTINA THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


erything in Music Publications 


Ev 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIECES > 


== THE WHOLE WORLD = 
I) ano PLAY a 
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useful and convenient, while the economy of 
purchasing standard piano music in this form 
cannot fail to make itself immedi- 
ately apparent. 


The postpaid price of 
the books illustrated is 
$1.25 each, except 


MODERN 

PIANO PIECES. 

THE WHOLE WORLD : 
LAYS 


“Concert Piano Pieces” 
the price of which is 
$3.00. 


@* RECITAL ow 


“ PIANO PIECE 


* CONC ERT PIANO PIECES , 


: ane WHOLE WOR 


We will 


THESE BOOKS ARE NOT FOR SALE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


29-35 West 32nd Street, New York 


« HALF PR EGE» 


on your first order, to introduce our 

large catalog of songs, sacred songs, 

ballads and piano teaching material. 
Write for thematic catalog. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E, 
5617 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 


READ THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
OF THE ETUDE 
Perhaps they will bring some valuable mer- 
chandising suggestions to you. And 
you CAN depend upon them. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you. send 
THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


That lovely song TREES” 


YOU HEAR IT EVERY NIGHT ON THE RADIO 


broadly mp rit. fa 


ae ee ee oe 
+ ———S = 

Po-ems are made___ by fools like me, Buton-ly God canmake a tree. 

4 : die a 


mp rit. 


The Poem by JOYCE KILMER 
Music by OSCAR RASBACH 


You want a copy...words and music... all for yourself. If 
your music store is out of copies, send us only 50c, check 
or money order, and we will mail you your copy postpaid 
by return mail. Address: Department B. 

If there is a song or instrumental piece that you want and have not been able to 
find, write to G. Schirmer, Inc., America’s foremost publishers and importers of 


everything in music. Or if there is something you would like to know about music, 
we shall be glad-to help you obtain the information desired. 


G. Schirmer, inc 


-3. EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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SEAL ECONOMY — USING “WHOLE WORLD” PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The collections of piano music in the ‘Whole World’”’ Series not only cover all 
grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they may be 
utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purposes. 
Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books both 


{® 


j 
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Guitar Serenade 
Guse Le Cae 


Price 0G 


ane 


ot 


°s New Music Announcement 
Recent numbers added to the THEODORE PRESSER CO.’s 


catalog include brand-new compositions and new editions 
of successful JOHN CHURCH COMPANY publications. 


TEACHERS AND ACTIVE MUSIC WORKERS MAY OBTAIN ANY OF THESE FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr. 
ASCHER, J. 
25408 Song Without Words, : 
Op. 59, No. 4.....3. 1 25 
BACH, J. S. : 
25390 Musette in D ....-.>-- 2% 25 
BARRON, W. CAVEN 
30301 A Scottish Love Song...3 -40 
30300. Willie in Sa b ots, 
“Wooden Shoes’’..... 4 40 


BEETHOVEN-RUBINSTEIN 
25357. Turkish March, from 


“The Ruins of Athens” 
(Arr. H. S. Sawyer)..2% $0.25 
BRAHMS, JOH. 
25355 Cradle Song (Arr. ae 


d’ Albert) 


PIANO SUITE 
By H. L. BRAINARD 


Grade 4 
30258 In the Vields..........++ $0.60 
30259 The Weeping Willow.... .50 
30260: Theake::.:. ‘cue 2 ea 60 
30261 The Mountain........... oo 
} 
BROCKWAY, HOWARD 
30227 A Serenade, Op. 28. ALS 
BURGMUELLER, F, 
25409 Barcarolle \...% «| .\s- winnie 2% «25 
CHOPIN, F. 
25354 Visions, from “Fantaisie 
Impromptu” Op. 66 
(Arr. F. d’Albert)....2% 25 
DE KOVEN, REGINALD 
30137. Prelude in E Minor, Op. 
165, No. 2. .4 30 
30138 Prelude in D Minor, “Op. 
T6557 NOsos sce ee 4 +30 
ELGAR, EDWARD 
25412 Salut d’Amour, Op. 12..4 35 
GARLAND, A. 
25303 Gaiete (Valse Brillante) .4 60 
GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
30225 The Guitar Serenade....2 30 
30226 The Little Trombone Solo.2 30 
GREY, FRANK H. 
25279 ream Kisses...........3% -50 
25367 Grandmother’s Story ...2 25 
25292 Hawaiian Nights.. Slewicremme Vd i) 
25299 } Love's’ [slandtaclirns. os 4 35 
25291 ‘Rabbit Patroliic a ses o 2% 50 
GURLITT, CP RNEEAUS 
25414 Cheerily, Oh! ......... sae 
HAYDN, F. J. 
25415 Andante, from ‘Surprise 
SMMOHONY. wires viet 25 
HEINS, CARL 
25416 The Return Syarhlgre We oth a 30 
HOFFMANN, AuGust Ww. 
30316 Swect Recollections .. 3% -50 


HORVATH, GEZA 
25261 Hungarian Sketch, Pe, 


126 MNO. ints bu wien, 5 ches 40 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
25248 Fairy Capers......°...+3 50 
25252 In Great Glee ........ 2 .25 
25249 When the Ghosts Walk. .3 25 
KERN, CARL 
25324 Among the Pines ...... 4 25 
25323 Marcia Pomposa........ 4 40 
25335 Woodland Scene .......4 -40 
KETTERER, ELLA 
25313 A Ghost Came Creeping. : 30 
25325 As Twilight Falls ..... 30 


KRONKE, EMIL 
30276 Chanson Triste, Op. 115, 
5 


No: Sonia sapere 30 
LACOMBE, PAUL 
25422 A Morning Serenade in 
Spring (Aubade Print- 
aniere) 12 nooks ele 4 40 
LISZT, FRANZ 
25402 By the Brookside....... 6 70 
25403 On Lake Wallenstadt ..7 35 
25404 Sonnet of Petrarch ....6 -50 
MacFADYEN, ALEXANDER 
30250 Minuet L’Antico, Op. 18, 
No, 42 cso b. Bae Bees 5 .50 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 
30284 Andante, from  ‘‘Con- 
certo in, i's Minor”’...6 .60 
MERO, 
25321 Huron wa ur Sea ogee eee 30 
MUELLER, EDWARD EAs 
30215 The Old Tar’s Yarn... .2 40 
WITH THE NATURE 
LOVERS 


Piano Pictures 
By EDWARD A. MUELLER 
Grade 24% 
30280 The Mountain Stream.... .35 


30281 Sots & Branches....... +35 
30282 Moon Dancers.......... wast) 
NEVIN, ARTHUR 
177 Teil 5 hd et: ee, DUR 50 


6 
REBE, "Louse CHRISTINE 
25306 The Spanish Dancer.. 3 
25304 The Witch Goes Riding. 24% ~=—-«.30 


PIANO SOLOS—(Continued) 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr. 

ROGERS, JAMES H. 

About Gipsies.......... 3 40 
RUBINSTEIN, ANTON 


30255 


25358 Cavalry Trot (Arr, EFS: 
Sawyer) Costcanene sae 24% ~««.25 
SCHUB RT, FRANZ 
25356 All Souls’ ‘Day eae 


H. S. Sawyer).. py es | 25 


THREE FIRST PIECES 
By ANN SCOTT 


Grade 1 
25360 Ring Around-A-Rosy..... .30 
25361. In My Garden: sii ens 30 
25362 <A Little Night Song..... .30 
+ 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
25300 Legionaires, March,. ...« 3% «50 


STRAUSS, JOHANN 
25286 On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube (Arr. H. S. 
BAWVCL lea es samaletia tho, 3 40 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P, i: 


25421 Chant Sans Paroles, Op. 
40 CIN0:4 6.40 capes ce y% 35 
WORRELL, B. O. 
30285 An Easter Flower....... 3 40 
TWO PIANOS—FOUR 
HANDS 
e 
FIVE MINIATURES 
By MATHILDE BILBRO 
Grade 2 
30231 Brownie Dance,......... 50 
30232 Singing and Swinging.... .50 
30233 The Little Artists....... 50 
30234 Birds of the Forest...... -50 
30235 Summer Moonlight....... -60 
CHOPIN-SUTRO 
30243 Etude, Op. 25, No. 8..8 80 
30242 Etude, Op 25, No. 4....7 -80 
30241 Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2..5 1.00 
30244 Valse, Op. 64, No. 1....5 1.20 
DELIBES, LEO 
30245. Pizzicati, from “Sylvia” 
(Arr. Ottilie Sutro)..5 80 
GRIEG, EDVARD 7 * 
30240 March of the Dwarfs, 
Op. 54, No. 3 (Arr. 
Le Vii aat) pow nase ae 5 1.50 
30239 On the Mountains, Op. 
19,° No... 1 (Are 
Kronke) x tapi aas 6 1.25 
+ 
THREE PIECES 
For Two Pianos 
By ELLA KETTERER 
Grade 2 
25326 Mazurka cayiiele saab ates 50 
25327"To the Fight si) .snge nae 50 
eee At the Danée.: 52.4008 50 
: MENDELSSOHN-SUTRO 
30237 Entrance of the Clowns, 


from ‘A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream’’...... 3 .70 
30238 A Dance of Clowns, from 

be Midsummer Night’ e 


Dream [a ay 2 aes se 80 
30236 Nocturne, from “‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s 
LOT ET ae RS Ses eepan 5 1.40 
OWE, G. H. 
30246 Forget-me-not, Mazurka.3 .80 


SPROSS, CHAS. G. 
30274 Valse Caprice:.......+<: 5 1.25 


PIANO—SIX HANDS 


CRAMMOND, C. C. 
25317 Commencement Dey (Arr. 
#,  JSOVASI YG mais anos 2% ~««.50 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


Cat. No. 


30171 


25474 
30183 


25334 
25302 
30263 
25380 


30129 


30173 
30174 


30223 


25345 


25381 


30264 


30247 


21033 


21035 
21029 
21030 


35155 
35153 


21024 


35166 


21022 


Gre, Pry 
D’HARDELOT, GUY 
for (Yodo °¢ 


at) 
poUry. NICHOLAS 
The Smile (ED)... <5..'00 p 40 
HOWARD, FRANK 
Only a Pansy Blossom 


(E flat—F)......... -; -60 
HILL, RUTH 
T’se Got Religion (c-C). .40 
KELSO, KANSA 
Carnival (d—F)........ .60 


NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
The Woodpecker (d—D). (R) .50 
OUINLAN, AGNES CLUNE 
Before You Came (A 

fat—a flat)... oss oe -40 
SCOTT, JOuN PRINDLE 


The Secret (E flat— 
BUNAE Ete alt e dots aati. « (T) .60 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
For You, Dear Heart 
a oe ae eee cere (T) .60 
For You, Dear Heart 
(b flat—E flat)....... -60 


flat) (T 
WILSON, H. CHILVER 
Let Me Be Thine (c— ‘ 
IAS eee Bia od asad Ao -50 


SACRED SONGS 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
Th Salvation Cometh 
(Chrlgueas Solo with 
Violin) (F-a flat). -60 
HARKER, F. FLAXINGTON 
Arise, Shine; For Thy 
Light is Come (b-F 
Ree re IAS eee -60 


SECULAR DUET 


NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (S. 
AOS VR et ea -50 


SACRED DUET 


BREWER, J. 
Lead Us, 0 sme (A 
2 FUN) Se eer s -60 


ANTHEMS 


Mixed Voices 
AMBROSE, PAUL 
Saviour, Breathe An 
Evening Blessing (Alto 
Solo with Violin ad lib.) 
(Arr. W. M. Felton). 12 
DETT, R. NATHANIEL 
Gently, Lord, O Gently 
TICAG: TA) Sisiche nie’ «teed eh or 20 
GRIMM, C. HUGO 
From One Sabbath to 


Ls eat Pee Sree Petes 15 
STULTS, R. M. 
Awake! Salute the Happy 

Morn (Christmas).. 12 
Jesus Shall Reign....... 12 


TIMMINGS, WILLIAM T, 
O Love That Casts Out 
Fear (Alto Solo)...... a 


Treble Voices 
MACKENZIE, MURRAY 
Into Th ep oleae .06 
MENDELSSOHN 
Hear Us, Gracious tied 
(Veni Domine) (3 
PAtey rts ses 4 elie. cha i 10 


Men’s Voices 
DONIZETTI, G. 
sab ae the Moments (Arr. 
L. Lindsay) 
LA "FORGE, FRANK 
One Hundred and 


Twenty-First Psalm... -15 
OS rie: c. 
O Lord, Support Us All 

the Long Day ....... 08 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS ; 


BENSON, G. N. 
A Garden Pattrisj.5s 04 50 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
Gipsy Maid (Russian 
Gipsy - Melody)....... 3 35 
GROTON, FREDERIC 
Charmante .......e++00+ 3% ~«50 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
Tolling of the Old Mis- 
BION, TOM soir atone a's wih 1-2 «25 


25391 
25346 


25294 


25237 


25353 
25318 
25329 
25295 
30112 


RITTER, IRENE M. 
Dance of the Imps.....4 “a 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
Ducks in the Pond (Barn 
Dance) 
ROLFE, WALTER 
The Beautiful Swans. eee eae 
The Radio Boys........ 2% ~=«50 
SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 
The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, March.......3%  .75 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


Cat. No. Gr. 
DE KOVEN, REGINALD 


35148 Loyal and True (Unison ‘ 
or 4-Part) Sy ee . Azy 
GREY, FRANK H. j 
21034 Pansies foe Pegs os 
Part) E 
pea) Pree 5 129 
GRIEG, EDVARD 
21027 The First Primrose (2- 
Part) (Arr. W. M. y 
Felton) .ciyoesuaen 08 
HAMMOND, WILLIAM G, 4 
35168 The Fountain (3-Part).. pm be) 
35157 The Guitarre (2-Part),.. -10 
KRETSCHMER, E. } 
21032 Life’s Highway (S. A. 


ee (Arr. W. M. Fel- 
ton . 
LECOCQ, C. 

21018 A Winter Carnival (2- 
Part) (Arr. W. * 
Felton) . 

MARZO, EDUARDO 

May-Pole Dance (2- 

Part) ". «ces see PF 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 
BERWALD, W. 
35163 The Villa ie Blacksmith. 25 
BROWN LEWIS 
Come: With Tre To Ro- 
Many ......ccaeeeeee 4 Ad 


Treble Voices 


BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Moonlight (3-Part) ae 

C. G. Spross}ni eee pa 
BROWNE, J. LEWIS 
Come With Me To Ro- 

many (3-Part)....... =| 12 
DELL’ACQUA, EVA 
A Song of Provence (2- 

sa Fe? Obbl.) (Arr. 

W. ‘elton iss nnee pt) 

DUNN JAMES P. 
Now Sleeps the Crimson 

Petal (4-Part)........ wo 
MASSENET, J. 
Sweet Good-Night (4- 

Part) (CArc Gee 

Spross) 
McCOLLIN, FRANCES 
Spring in Heaven (3- 


t) 
NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (4- 
Past). instep een Par 12 


35133 


35161 


21036 


35145 


Men’s Voices 
BUCK, DUDLEY 
WELLS, JOHN BARNES 


Deep in the Heart of Me. 
(Arr. C. MacArthur).. 10 


PIPE ORGAN 
BIZET, G. 


Intermezzo, from “L’Ar- 
pane (Arr Fe 


35156 
35158 


24885 


25266 Piece Romantique, Op. 9 
No. 1 (Arr. F. Lacey).3 35 

DIGGLE, ROLAND 
At the Monastery Gate...3% .40 
MARTINI, G. B. : 
30249 Gavotte .....:nsse8 +sae535, Te40 
SAINT-SAENS, C. 
24884 Marche Militaire, from 

the “Suite Ace . 

; Op. 60 (Arr. F, Lacey).4 50 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
VODORINSKI, ANTON 
25297 Prelude (D Minor).....4 50 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
30279 Traumerei, Romance and : 
Novelette ..... ohare 60 


igLae CELLO AND PIANO ~ 


acFADYEN, ALEX. Ja 
25236 resent Song. ee 50 


RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 


HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
25278 Cpe yt pesca neater’ 50 
VALDEMAR, P. 4 
25319 The Blacksmith......... 50 
50 


25265 


25296 Hungarian Dance (J. 
Brahms) ...<evenenae 


| 3 
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THE GREAT GATHERING OF WELSH CHORAL 


ay REPRO 
aL : 


UINS OF CARNARVON CASTLE, WALES 


Ghe Welsh Call It “Hwy!” 


HE Welsh language in print looks like a mutiny in the 
alphabet; but when sung it is one of the most beau 


of consonants, so we asked a Welsh friend why it was 1 
when we heard a mighty Welsh chorus, we had been so inspir 
and moved by the singular power, the richness of color, 1 
surging of life force, and the extraordinary spirit of elation that 
mark these inimitable groups. His answer was that it was 
largely brought about by the spirit represented in the word 
hwyl (pronounced approximately whooee!)- 

Like so many words in foreign tongues, hwyl can not be 
translated. It is sui generis Welsh. Try to put the German 
gemiithlich into English and you will find that you will be 
obliged to call up a small vocabulary of words to indicate what 
the good Bavarians mean by that condition of geniality, fra- 
ternity, hospitality, conviviality, democracy, and good fun, which 
they have packed into one term. 

The word hwyl signifies, in Welsh, that uncontrolable, burst- 
ing sense of elation, enthusiasm, zeal, high spirits and ambition 
which places the individual at the very utmost point of his 
desire to give his best to the world. Singing in a Welsh chorus 
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is regarded as a privilege, and e 
tion of the moment. Watch 
im every number. See how eagerly 
baton; and at the end note th 
each individual singer. 

Music has been a part of the Welsh 
the seventh century. Small in po 
have been an unconguerable p 
rounded for years by mightier x 
their political force lay in the wa; 
tremendous energy, to carve out 
native hills, they became the greatest 
Hardly could there be a more dangero 
Spending their days in the dark depths of 
hand in hand with death, the Welshman naturall 


as his chief joy. Every pit is a choral soc 


find music one of the things which m 

endurable. Take music away from 

national industry would be seriously affecte 
In all of the many other occupations 


Pace 768 


an important part. Every community has its choral organiza- 
tion, and every true Welshman glories in his ability to take 
part in the great community singing groups which characterize 
all Welsh gatherings. Any one who has heard the addresses 
of the Hon. Lloyd George, either in person or through the 
talkies, understands with what burning conviction and sincerity 
the spirit of hwyl is evident at all times. The great statesman 
seems to be imbued with a supernatural power when he speaks. 
It is this same spirit which makes Welsh choral singing, here and 
abroad, so remarkable. 

Our own choral leaders may learn much from this. We have 
far too much stick-waving and too little of hwyl. What is 
more depressing than the formal choral society looking and 
singing like so many wax department-store dummies. Not 
until the conductor has imbued each member of the chorus with 
the burning desire to give his utmost to every note can he 
expect results that will command sincere human interest upon 
the part of the audience. _We have far too much mere singing 
of the notes. Time and again we have been bored mercilessly, 
in listening to choruses when the parts have been accurately 
sung and all of the expression marks and so-called “traditions” 
observed but the work was wholly without hwyl. 

Conductors too often make the mistake of belittling the 
intelligence of the individual members of the chorus. In order 
to secure “refined” and “restrained” effects, they seek a deadly 
uniformity of tone that gives an unnaturalness to the whole 
work, On one occasion we attended a Welsh Eisteddfod in a 
huge auditorium. At the end the whole audience joined in 
certain national songs, and the rich, smooth volume of tone and 
the intensity of spirit were unforgettable. Each singer sang as 
though releasing long pent up feelings and emotions. There 
were no mere mouthings, such as those of the perfunctory 
congregational singing we hear in-so. many churches—singing 
that has little more meaning than the revolutions of a Buddhist 
prayer wheel. 

Singers of America, let us have a little more hwyl, and 
there will be fewer empty seats at choral concerts. 


HOW “EDUCATIONAL” ARE THE TALKIES? 
HE Civic Club of Philadelphia and thirty-six other affiliated 


organizations, including groups representative of all creeds, 
publish a bulletin reviewing the talking pictures of the month. 
In the Summer Bulletin twenty-six audible films are repre- 
sented. Of the twenty-six only one, The Viking, was classed 
“excellent” for children under fourteen. For children of this 
age Laugh and Get Rich was declared “funny;” Shipmates, 
“good;” Young Donavan's Kid, “perhaps;’ and Daddy Long 
Legs, “perhaps emotional.” Of the remaining films twenty-one 
were marked “no,” indicating that they were evidently unfit 
for all children. 

In the class of young people between fourteen and eighteen, 
some eighteen pictures were marked either “dangerous,” “harm- 
ful” or “no.” That is, in the judgment of this large group of 
intelligent women, from sixty to seventy per cent of the 
“feature” talkies are literally unfit for young people. 

If this is the case, then we are facing a real social menace 
which demands government regulation at once. The influence 
of the “talkies” is enormous, and our young people nightly 
throng the movie houses. We do not know whether we would 
indicate such a large percentage of baneful pictures, but we do 
know that recently we have repeatedly seen films—even those 
purported to be educational—that have been almost unthink- 
able in their rotton taste, their coarseness, and vulgarity. 
Moreover, we are tired to death of pictures of congenital jail- 
birds, dipsomaniacs, and social bums. We wonder how long 
the public will stand being “entertained” by prison interiors 
and machine guns. We likewise wonder whether the nature 
of these producers is such that the portrayal of vice is and must 
continue to be their chief merchandise. 

If Mr. Will H. Hayes, or any of his helpers, actually does 
see these pictures before they are publicly shown, we wonder 
what can be the thought that permits their presentation, and at 


OF 


there . were millions of them—yes, millions) 


the same time it is a problem how anyone who allows these films 
to be shown can maintain the position of purporting to promote 
the best interests af the public that visits the movies. 

Strangely enough, the music accompanying many of these 
“talkies” is quite often excellently selected and finely arranged. 


WHOOPEE ON’ THE WANE 


ap HOSE blessed optimists who make it a practice to find 
good in all things met tough digging in some parts of the 
country during the past winter. The great depression was 
advertised in most of the papers with as many adjectives as the 
circus publicity man yanks out of the dictionary. The optimist, 
however, found reasons to prove that we were on the upward 
climb although it might be difficult to see at the time. 

Perhaps one of the good things that has come to us is a 
new spirit of earnestness and sincerity in our lives. The war- 
time prosperity was followed by such an orgy of extravagant 
living that it was necessary to coin the word “whoopee” to 
describe it. This life produced new birds, the “whoopee-er” 
and the ‘“whoopee-ess.” To them, days were things to be 
burned on the altar of license. The fact that in dancing around 
this funeral pyre they might become very badly scorched them- 
selves never seemed to matter. Perhaps the cold waters of 
depression were needed to extinguish the fires of “whoopee.” 
Perhaps they were needed to let these pathetic fools (and 
learn that 
“wwhoopee” wasn’t really having a good time at all. 

Certain it is that people are now giving much more serious 
attention to the worth while things of life. Serious books, 
meritorious plays afd good music are rapidly coming in for 
their own. Many misguided people are beginning to find that 
they need their heads as well as their feet and appetites. They 
are learning that the things that we enjoy the most are the things 
that we build with our own brains and bodies, for the happiness 
of ourselves and others. One society ““whoopee-ess,” a child 
of wealthy parents of high standing in an eastern community, 
recently said as she was entering the lockup after a wild party 
that had resulted in a fatal automobile accident, “I wanted to 
have a pleasant evening at home, with music’and games, but 
he insisted upon going out and I couldn’t stop his drinking.” 
Just think what a little music might have saved that night! 

If the depression struck a’few death blows to “whoopee” 
it did a good job. A hilariously good time is a very different 
thing from its counterfeit, “whoopee.” 


GOD’S MUSICIAN 


HANK God for the new day! 

Coral, sapphire, chrysoprase and gold fingers of light 
point to the zenith and flood us with reborn faith, courage, 
hope and love—the music of the soul. 

That which happened yesterday cannot possibly be 
changed to-day. No one lives who can tell just what will 
happen to-morrow. But to-day is ours—ours to use by grace 
of God as our hopes, experience, inspiration, tolerance, labors, 
wisdom and understanding incline. 

Most of the very unhappy people in the world are those 
who live in their malignant yesterdays and in their fearsome 
tomorrows. Yesterdays of joy and tomorrows of promise are 
the blessings of those who have learned how to live nobly their 
to-days. 

Happy is he whose soul is so clear that he can look back 
upon his yesterdays, knowing that, though he may have failed, 
he has done the best in his power to bring joy and security to 
his fellow man. The Almighty asks no more. 

Happy is he who looks forward to the morrow with the 
hope of helping others and building fine things in his chosen 
field. 

The memories of bitter yesterdays are the discords of life. 
The needless fears of unknown to-morrows are its cacophonies, 
its wilderness of unbearable phantom groans and noises. 

Happiest is he who turns the discords of yesterday and the 
cacophonies of to-morrow into harmony to-day—for he is 
God’s Musician. 
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LITTLE VISITS TO EUROPEAN MUSICAL SHRINES 


A Visit to the Home of Eduard Schiitt 


| Including an Interview with the Celebrated Pianist, Composer and Teacher, Secured Expressly for The Etude Music Magazine 
| 
| 
. 


HE MAP of North America has 
changed but little since 1867 when 
| Alaska was purchased by the United 


ites Three years later the Franco- 
Mssian war was ignited; and since then 
| map of Europe has been cutting up all 
h. of capers. In fact it does not yet 
im to have settled down. Therefore it 


somewhat curious experience to visit 
Bountry and hear one language spoken 
lle all of the written signs and all of the 
Bs are those of a conquering country. 
ome day, if your fairy god-mother 
es her wand in the right direction, you 
Il visit such a country. Perhaps it will 
lthat section of the Tyrol which has 
cheted back and forth between different 
mtries for years. Here you will find 
spectacular red, white and green flag 
Italy and Mussolini’s natty officers mov- 
around among a _ population more 
rman than that of Austro-Hungarians; 
ft that means nothing except that they 
ire one of the many races which made 
‘that once great but now tiny land. How- 
er, they are racially and patriotically 
‘rmans, although most were congratulat- 
x themselves that they were under the 
'g of Italy, prosperous and progressive, 
d not under that of Austria, for the 
ne being suffering from bitter depression. 


The Secluded Valley 


SYROP down forty or so miles from 
Innesbruck to Merano (formerly 
eran). It will take you the greater part 
a day to make the trip; and some of the 
your heart will be in your mouth if 
u go by motor, as your chauffeur gaily 
irts the edges of precipices eight thou- 
feet in the clouds. Sometimes you 
e glad that the clouds are there, because 
tu would never know just what happened 
you pitched off into space in this im- 
netrable mist. However, when you 
merge from the clouds you will catch 
impses of the Tyrolean Alps, each peak 
d crag and valley lovelier than the last. 
The obliterating hand of fashion has not 
t reached into this lovely land, and the 
ik have still individuality enough to wear 
e fanciful garb of their ancestors. We 
icountered one unforgettable group of 
sants bringing their cows down from the 
gh Alps to house them for the winter. 
he very life of the whole community de- 
ends upon the cows. Naturally their re- 
im becomes a festival. 
‘The little children sat upon the walls 
nd shouted with glee as the faithful 
als moved slowly down the steep roads. 


diess.” Each cow bore a huge bell, 
"ge as a large grape fruit. On the 
of most of them were built super- 
ures of ribbons, flowers, grasses, shav- 
ind bits of colored cloth—quite the 


By JAMES Francis COOKE 


Fourteenth in the Series 


Where Kingshipb Comes Easily 

T DUSK we reached Merano to find 

one of the most beautiful and one of 
the best hotels in Europe, the Grand 
Palace. If you want to know how it feels 
to be treated like a Grand Duke (for a 
consideration, of course, but not too large 
a one) the writer can recommend the 
Grand Palace. It was an unforgetable 
experience, even to one who has been in far 
too many hotels ever to remember all. 
The view from the hotel windows, over the 
verdant foothills of the Alps, is also one of 
those inerasable memory pages. But, the 
view costs nothing and one can have as 
much from any one of the many pensions in 
Merano. 

This delightful resort, famed for its 
sparkling climate and its “Grape and Whey 
Cures,” has been the rendezvous of artists 
from all parts of the world, who have 
sought a place near an earthly paradise in 
which to work at peace in communion with 
nature. 

Here have come many musical pilgrims 
in the past. The writer visited one musi- 
cian well known to Americans through his 


of Pusical Gravelogues 


long association as professor of pianoforte 
playing at the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, none other than the famous 
Liszt pupil, Richard Burmeister. Our 
main reason, however, for visiting Merano 
was to meet Eduard Schiitt who for years 
had been a delightful friend but by corre- 
spondence only. 

After many years of intense musical ac- 
tivities, largely in Vienna, he retired to 
Merano where he accepts a few fortunate 
pupils and spends the rest of his time en- 
‘joying his charming surroundings. 


Across the Threshold 


O THE thousands and thousands of 

piano students and teachers who have 
played Schiitt’s A la bien Aimée and his 
other delightful compositions, we would like 
to find some less hackneyed way of telling 
of the charm of this musician who has 
added so much of beauty to the literature 
of the instrument. Personal associations 
with many of the greatest men and women 
of his time, in and out of music, have made 
him a splendid story teller—as those who 
read between the lines of the following 
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conference will realize. We have done our 
best to take you personally to his home, 
Villa mon Repos, and to let you meet him. 

Eduard Schiitt was born in St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad), October 22, 1856. 
He first studied at the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, with Peterson and Stein; and 
then in 1876, he went to the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, where he came under the tutelage 
of Richter, Jadassohn, and Reinecke. From 
1878 to 1880 he was a private pupil of 
Theodor Leschetizky. After several con- 
cert tours, including one of Hungary with 
Leopold Auer, he was appointed (in 1881) 
conductor of the Akademischer Wagner 
Verein in Vienna, succeeding Felix Mottl. 
The next year he became naturalized as an 
Austrian. His works include one opera, a 
few works for orchestra and chamber music 
and a large number of piano compositions 
of exquisite beauty, brilliance and finished 
musical workmanship. 


The Creator Re-Creating 


ibe. IS customary to speak contemptuously 
of the playing of composers when they 
perform their own works. As for the writer, 
there is nothing quite so fine as to hear 
the intimate performances of a real com- 
poser. When that composer is. also a 
pianist, such as Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Friedman, Godowsky or Schutt, the per- 
formance of an original work for a small 
group of friends becomes a thrilling ex- 
perience. Once, in Atlantic City, I sat on 
the side of a bed in a boarding-house room 
for two memorable hours while Godowsky 
played his own works in incomparable 
fashion. Never was his technic more facile, 
never his touch more velvety. 

In fact it has been a long conviction that 
the best playing is by no means reserved 
for the concert hall but is heard in the 
intimacy of the small circle. Therefore it 
was an unforgettable experience to hear 
Eduard Schiitt play his enchanting pieces, 
in his own room, on his own piano. The 
window was wreathed with vines and the 
lovely flower garden made a wonderful 
foreground for the cottage-dotted mountain- 
side beyond. Schiitt plays with the touch 
of a real heaven-born pianist. He makes in 
these days few pretensions to virtuosity; 
but he has far more than that. 

After much persuasion he consented to 
talk for THe Erube audience, insisting that 
he be permitted to make his remarks in a 
fragmentary way. After a delectable tea 
he started in. 


Leschetizky the Fabulous 


““ H, LESCHETIZKY! No one 

becomes a tradition without having 
been extraordinarily distinctive ; and Lesche- 
tizky was surely that. His great and 
sincere desire was to produce the great 
artist. During the forty or more years 
that I knew him, no teacher in history, 
hardly excepting Liszt, had so many dis- 
tinguished pupils to come to him. When I 
first knew him, Paderewski had not yet 
gained his great success. He had written 
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and the first time 
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his Menuet a I’ Antique, 
I heard it’ Paderewski played it and 
Leschetizky’s daughter and one of his 
students danced it. Few had any idea that 
it would become a huge success. Mune. 
Essipoff, the great pianist, one of Lesche- 
tizky’s wives, was the first to play it pub- 
licly, at a concert in Warsaw. 

“In St. Petersburg I often met and 
played for Rubinstein. He made a tre- 
mendous impression upon great 
indeed that the pleadings of my father (a 
stern German Presbyterian) not to become 
a musician were useless. Once at Rubin- 
stein’s home I heard a most remarkable 


me—so 


trio aaa Rubinstein, Davidov and 
Leopold Auer. What a group! That was 
in oe How these three great artists 


this unforgetable evening interpreted 
the “Geister Trio” of Beethoven I really am 
unable to describe in words! It was. over- 
whelming! This same great work I heard 
at a Beethoven festival given in Vienna 
played by three eminent artists, Friedman, 
Hubermann and Casals who also rendered 
it beautifully. 


on 


Teacher of Many Tactics 
REAT as Rubinstein was as a pianist, 
he did not have the natural and amaz- 
ing pedagogical ability of Leschetizky who 
was a born teacher. Although brought up 
in the grueling technical school of Czerny, 
Leschetizky was far from being stiff or 
arbitrary. He was most gracious with 
pupils who had talent. When the pupil had 
not talent and gave ‘evidences of a real 
eift for stupidity, Leschetizky’s sarcasm 
was classically scathing. 

“Leschetizky was himself a great Chopin 
player. Naturally, as a Pole, he had an 
inborn love for Chopin; and this developed 
as the years went by and probably ac- 
counts for the fact that all of the Lesche- 
tizky pupils play Chopin unusually well. It 
seems to be forgotten that Leschetizky him- 
self was a concert pianist. He was the 
first to play the Brahms’ ‘Concerto’ at St. 
Petersburg. (I can’t get accustomed to 
calling it Petrograd or Leningrad.) 

“Leschetizky’s home was a rendezvous 
for all the great art spirits who came to 
Vienna. Among the greatest evenings were 
those with Liszt who was a great admirer 
of Leschetizky. Among those who came 
to the gatherings at the studio were many 
of the great Russians, such as Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakoy. Spirits often ran high, 
and I remember one occasion when the 
great pianists took a hand at playing that 
great masterpiece, ‘Chopsticks,’ 
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Rubinstein’s Pedaling 
IMSKY-KORSAKOY was a long, 
thin individual ; and, despite his exact- 

ness in everything he did, was very genial. 
It should always be remembered that this 


A NOVELTY makes a universal appeal to 
every normal human being, whether it is 
something to eat, to wear, to look at or 
to listen to. Piano pupils are not different 
from other people in this regard. So it 
follows that a lagging interest may be 
vitalized or a normal interest increased 
by the occasional use of musical composi- 
tions that are out of the usual run of 
pieces. Not only do the pupils enjoy the 
change; but such pieces at a recital add a 
zest to the program and help considerably 
towards preventing “that tired feeling” 
which audiences often develop and for 
which no patent medicine can be suggested. 
¢ First and foremost among these novel- 
ties may be mentioned pieces for the left 
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astonishing teacher was himself largely 
self-taught. He became one of the greatest 
of theorists but not in the ordinary sense. 


_ He was an inspiring teacher or he never 


would have developed such a pupil as 
Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsakov had a gift 
for explaining things which Rubinstein 
never possessed. Rubinstein played intui- 
tively and expected his pupils to imitate 
him. His pedaling was amazing. Some 
feel that he was the first to use syncopated 
pedaling. He wanted his pupils to see how 
he did it and did not tell them how. With 
the exceptional pupil this meant every- 
thing; but with the ordinary pupil explana- 
tions would have saved dn enormous 
amount of time. 

“In 1881 I performed my own ‘Piano 
Concerto’ in Vienna, under Mottl. Direc- 
tor Mottl was conductor of the Vienna 


Wagner Association (Wiener Wagner 
Verein), The following year he was called 
by Bayreuth as director of the great 


Wagnerian Festival. From 1882 to 1886 
I was Mottl’s successor as director of the 
Wagner Association. In July of 1882 I 
was sent to Bayreuth as delegate of the 
Association to hear the first performance 
of ‘Parsifal’ The staggering beauty of this 
superb work was so great that those who 
heard its advent into the world of music 
were too overcome to absorb it. After the 
second performance a great reception was 
given at Wagner’s home, Wahnfried. You 
see, these performances had been partly 
subsidized by the energies of Wagner 
Clubs in all parts of Germany and Austria, 
and their assembled delegates were received 
by Wagner in person. He was in fine 
spirits and shook hands with all as he ex- 
tended his thanks for their support. 
“Once after this I met Wagner on the 


train, when he was going southward with 
Cosima and the children. This was shortly 
before his passing; but at that time he 
gave little evidence of being so ill, His 
indomitable will and determination to go on 
with his career abode with him to the 
very end. 


Three Dukes Nod 

ATER Liszt came to Vienna, and a 

great reception was planned to greet 
him. The Wagner Association had re- 
hearsed his ‘Prometheus-Chére,’ and 
naturally I had given the greatest care to 
its preparation. When he came he was so 
delighted that he, himself, went to the piano 
to accompany. Imagine my horror on find- 
ing myself conductingeFranz Liszt! At the 
concert he was most enthusiastic and stood 
in the wings shouting, “Bravo, Meister 
Schutt !’ 

“Indeed he was so greatly pleased that in 
response to the applause he came out and 
sat at the keyboard and started to make a 
free fantasy or improvization. This went 
on and on for at least half an hour. It 
was late in the evening, at the end of a 
long program. There were three old 
Herzogs (Dukes) in the audience, and they 
went to sleep. Liszt’s back was to the 
audience; so he could not see them. But I 
was in terror lest they might snore. 


Fare for Growing Genius 


ce HOSE familiar with the Vienna of 

those days can imagine how elated I 
was over this triumph. Leschetizky was 
especially proud of his pupil, as were all 
of my colleagues in his classes. Among 
these were Paderewski who was always an 
especially cordial and sympathetic fellow- 
worker. At Leschetizky’s home at Ischl 


Novelties for.the Piano 


By Sek, 


hand alone. Time was when Wehli’s 
Home, Sweet Home, Zichy’s Adele and 
Leschetizky’s arrangement of the Sertette 
were the only one-handed solos that were 
available or well enough known to be used, 
and they were to be attempted only by 
those who had acquired a more than 
ordinary command of the keyboard. Now 
solos for the left hand alone can be found 
for pupils in the first grade and upwards, 
all musical and worthwhile from any 
standpoint. Incidentally it may be. said 
that the left hand does not always get 
the attention it deserves (and needs), and 
therefore a left-hand solo helps matters 
in this regard. 

All little children (and many older 
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ones) are proud of their, “cross-hand” 
pieces, and the sight of crossing hands is 
much enjoyed by admiring parents and 
relatives. But, aside from affording ma- 
terial for a very pardonable vanity, it is 
a valuable drill. By crossing the right 
hand over the left hand and the left hand 
over the right the hands develop an “at 
home” feeling in any part of the keyboard. 
Good pieces of this type are too numerous 
to require any special mention here, but 
every teacher should know of a goodly 
number and use them often. 

Another novelty in piano solos is one 
that is made up of arpeggios played up 
and down the keyboard with alternate 
hands. These give most valuable practice, 
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there were memorable visitors coming 
going all the time, and these had a great 
fluence upon his pupils who at an 
pressionable age were for the most ; 
hero worshippers and passed their deyot 
from idol to idol as the procession me 
along. Brahms, Strauss, Nikisch, 
and many others made the evenings at 
fascinating Cafe Walter unforgetable, — 
“Brahms was always a distinguished 
sonality. His bearing was earnest, and 
attitude was often soulful and 
Every sincere artist who met him coul 
fail to be impressed with the human ¢ 
of the man as well as with his keene : 
sensitiveness. Brahms realized that @ al 
ing melodic genius of Strauss and y 
great admirer of the dance comp 
Some one said to Brahms that it w: 
shame that a man of Strauss’s genius 
not studied more. ‘Yes,’ said Brahms 
much genius. His genius actually hind 
him. I mean that seriously.’ ; 
“When Rubinstein’s ‘Nero’ was give 
premicre at Vienna, naturally all 
assembled to pay honor to their collez 
This meant much socially to the life o 
Tonktinstler Verein, and a supper rece 
was arranged. By chance Liszt, on his 
from Budapest to Wiemar, was at the 
in Vienna and immediately consentec 
take part at this concert which was give 
honor of Rubinstein. In addition to Ru 
stein there were Brahms, Goldmark 
many others. Volleys of bouquets 
over the table as the evening went 
Liszt, in a very felicitous speech of | 
come, commented upon Rubinstein’s r “e 
success. 
“Rubinstein replied saying that ‘We 
all dwarfs beside the great master, Li 
Essipoff, Leschetizky’s first wife, who 
present, was especially festive and, } 
a tiny pair of scissors, started mak 
a collection of locks of hair of the 
present, which she announced woul¢ 
preserved for posterity. When she 
proached Brahms the idea did not s 
appeal to his sense of dignity; and, 
musical Delilah tried to overcome 
jections, she cut him with the sh 
‘There!’ remarked Liszt with a laugh, * 
won't get his hair but you have his bl 
Keep that and be satisfied’.” F 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON W 
SCHUTT’S) ARTICLE 
1. Describe the country 
Edward Schiitt’s home. 
2. What composer did Leschetisky 
ticularly favor and why? 
3. Why was Rubinstein’s method 
teaching exceptionally difficult? ‘3 
4. Who were some of the gue. ; 
Leschetisky’s home at Ischl? [ 
5. What was Brahms’ comme Ht 
Johann Strauss and what did i 
by it? 
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are interesting to the players and, i , 
tion to “listening well,” look well. 
pieces are written for the earlier 
none higher than a moderate grade 
Of such pieces I might mention 
amples, On the Ice (Crawford), Gl 
Fancies (Kern), Through the Air (K 
and Skating (Krogmann), all belor 
to the lower grades where such p 
would naturally find the most adi 

Another class of novelty 
those calling for continuous and 
repeated chords in either hand or 
hands. These are not found in 
grades, as they call for a strong 
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N BULOW once remarked concern- 

ga pianist of very moderate ability 
hat he had a technic that enabled 
play the very easiest compositions 
he very greatest difficulty. Many 
| are like him. They do not know 
aah technic nor even what it is. 
jmon idea is that piano technic is 
By to wiggle one’s fingers rapidly. 
far a pianist dash off a series of 
) fireworks, and a murmur arises 


he astonished listeners: “What a 
til technic!” There is nothing won- 
bout it. It is the cheapest kind of 
Beside real technic it is as the 
colors of the sign painter com- 


© the delicate coloring of a Gérome 
almost microscopic accuracy of 
ier. 
Je who admire such pyrotechnics are 
ar with the ignorant rich man who 
to buy one of Munkacsy’s paint- 
Tt was a little thing about a foot 
‘and the painter asked $10,000 for 
e would-be purchaser said he would 
y such an amount for anything so 
If it were larger now— “O, I see,” 
€ painter. “The style of painting you 
s to be found in my native village. 
will go there you can get yards of 
inting at a very low figure.” In his 
Munkacsy had been obliged to act 
sommon house painter in order to 
a living, and he justly thought his 
was better able to appreciate such 
s of his art than his later and less 
ive productions. 
what is piano technic? It is the 
to produce on the piano any musical 
ne may have in one’s brain. Notice, 
ings are required: brains and musical 
They are not always both present 
no players. Technic is not purely 
nical, but mechanical skill is neces- 
or the expression of one’s ideas; and 
kill must be obtained in accordance 
nechanical laws. 


The Evolution of Technic 
teaching technic we must keep in 
nd both the kind of music we are to 
ind the instrument on which we are 
y it. In his day Chopin’s composi- 
were regarded by contemporary 
s, Liszt alone excepted, as being im- 
le of execution for anyone but the 
ser. Eyen Mendelssohn found him- 
ontinually stumbling over the (to 
awkward passages. Yet now they 
regular part of the undergraduate 
in all conservatories. 

» compositions of modern. writers of 
ality frequently present a similar 
Ity. This shows that the technical 
ements of piano playing are con- 
y altering. The piano itself has 
: Liszt’s music 
be impossible on Bach’s clavichord 
3 on their instruments are impossible 
irs. Handel’s harpsichord, for ex- 
» had two manuals and no pedals. 
naments so frequently found in old 
re impossible or ineffective on the 
ano. So, too, with regard to 
iic—for the pedal has its technic 
1 as the keyboard—the beauty of 
Passages that were written to be 


gone many changes. 
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played without the pedal is greatly en- 
hanced by its use, and, on the other hand, 
the tone and sustaining power of the piano 
have been so increased that many composi- 
tions written during the first part of the 
nineteenth century are ruined if they are 
played using the pedal as marked. This is 
especially true of Chopin’s music, for Chopin 
used and wrote for the Pleyel piano of his 
time which had a sweet, thin tone but very 
small sustaining power. Chopin and 
Beethoven both use the due corde pedal 
which does not exist on modern pianos. 


The Tripod Upholding Technic 


N ORDER to teach or intelligently to 

practice technical work three things are 
needed. First, we must have a knowledge 
of the muscles used in producing the effects 
desired by the composer. A profound 
knowledge of anatomy is, of course, not 
necessary, but the player should know what 
muscular action is best suited for the pro- 
duction of each musical effect, as, finger 
action for single tones, arm or hand action 
for chords, and so forth. Second, we must 
possess. the ability to develop-in our brain 
the proper control of the muscles which 
produce these movements, independently of 
all other muscles. Third, and this is the 
sum total of technic as taught by some 
teachers, we must have the ability to de- 
velop the muscles themselves. 

First, then, what are the muscular move- 
ments by means of which we may depress 
the piano keys? The dropping of the fore- 


arm is one of the most important and one 
of the most neglected actions. It is not 
possible to play our modern piano music 
on our modern pianos without using it. 
Most chords must be played by means of 
it; yet very few teachers pay any atten- 
tion to teaching it. Then there is the up- 
stroke of the forearm, so beautifully used by 
Paderewski, in which the wrist rises sud- 
denly and by a reflex motion depresses the 
keys with the finger tips, also the hand 
stroke or falling of the hand from the 
wrist, sometimes called the staccato touch. 
Besides these there are the up-stroke of the 
hand, comparatively unimportant, the fore- 
arm stroke (a peculiar snapping action of 
the hand and fore arm together) and a 
straight punch or blow from the shoulder. 

Then there are the various kinds of finger 
action: a high stroke of the finger; a light 
pressure of: the» finger; finger action 
modified by the weight of the arm; finger 
action with the hand held high away from 
the keys; the lJeggiero touch where the 
fingers slightly wipe the keys; and a num- 
ber. of combinations and modifications of 


these actions... All-these should be studied 
in technical work so that when, in playing, a 


demand is made for certain effects, the 
player may be equal to the demand. 


The Muscles’ Control-Room 
B UT BY far the most important part of 
the work is to develop in the brain 
the control of the muscles that are to do 
the playing. It is the brain that plays. I 
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A Practical Way of Acquiring Gechnic 


cannot emphasize that too strongly. People 
have only just begun to appreciate the fact 
that a musician has as great need of mental 
power as a doctor, lawyer or clergyman. 
Even musicians themselves, by insisting that 
playing an instrument is a mere exercising 
of the muscles, have reduced the pianist to 
the same level as the acrobat or contor- 
tionist. 

Still worse, this attitude of mere muscle 
development has given an entirely wrong 
basis to methods of teaching music, es- 
pecially the technical side of it. Constant 
repetition of a muscular action will no 
doubt give strength to a muscle, but it 
cannot give technic as we use the word. 
Kalkbrenner and other pianists are said to 
have practiced technic and read a news- 
paper at the same time. We have all heard 
the kind of playing that such practice pro- 
duces—dry and uninteresting, with a hard 
unsympathetic quality of tone and no ideas 
of interpretation except the most obvious, 
the whole as dry and dreary as the desert. 
What a lucky thing it was for us that, 
after his visit to Kalkbrenner to engage 
lessons of him, Chopin changed his mind 
and took none. If we could conceive of 
Chopin’s being influenced by Kalkbrenner, 
the musical world would today be unspeak- 
ably poorer. 


Unlearning Activities 


NOY AS to the practical way of ac- 
quiring technic. The first thing to 
learn is to learn to do nothing. This sounds 
absurd but it is nevertheless true. It may 
seem an easy thing to do nothing, quite an 
agreeable pastime, in fact; but it is often the 
hardest possible thing. Many players are 
unable to put their hands on the keys with- 
out involuntarily tightening most of the 
muscles from the ends of the fingers to the 
shoulders. With most pupils, especially 
those who have played much, a great deal 
of trouble must be taken to overcome this 
tendency. What we need is to be able to 
let go, to relax and let the muscles remain 
passive until they are needed. This is 
what is meant by the long word “devital- 
ization” of which some of our friends are 
so fond. When we are able to “let go,” 
then and not till then shall we be able 
intelligently to “take hold.’ f 

The best way to secure this relaxed 
condition of the hand and arm in actual 
playing is to require daily practice of the 
action that may be called the “drop of the 
arm.” By the practice of this the pianist 
secures both looseness of the muscles and 
technic to play passages that require this 
action—and nowadays he can scarcely play 
a page properly without it. This loose 
feeling once secured, he is ready to use the 
muscles independently. 

This is of the highest importance. Pad- 
erewski owes much of his success to his 
ability: to use exactly the muscle he needs 
and that muscle only and instantly to relax 
it when he is through with it. This is ideal 
action from a purely mechanical point of 
view, and surely the mechanical part of 
playing must be done in accordance with 
mechanical laws. 

Suppose we were to build a machine to 
play the piano. Properly made, e€very 
motion in such a machine would be entirely 
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independent of every other. It would be 
absurd, when one finger of our machine 
puts down a key, to have extra wheels, 
levers and cogs to raise up other fingers, 
to make them more rigid or, in fact, to 
affect them in any way. Apply this to 
the human hand and the lesson is obvious. 
For the best results each muscle must act 
independently. 


Individualizing the Fingers 


HE GREATEST difficulty in secur- 

ing independent action is in the case 
of the fingers, for the hands or arms when 
moving as a whole are more easily directed 
without influencing each other. As the 
brain-controls the fingers and actually does 
the: playing, the pianist must first get 
the brain to think their various movements 
and to think them clearly, without con- 
fusion and with a sufficient pause between 
ideas. This can best be done by very slow 
staccato practice. That is, let each finger 
play its note slowly and firmly and then 
stop. Let a short time elapse before the 
next motion is made, all the muscles re- 
maining relaxed. Then repeat the process 
with the next finger, and so on. This 
practice is tiresome but it secures exactly 
what is needed: close attention of the 
brain; perfect clearness of thought and of 
tone;.no waste of mental or muscular 
energy, and tones that are good in quality, 
perfectly even in rhythm and_ intensity. 
Paderewski himself could no no more. 
’ The greatest difficulty for the pianist in 
this practice is to make himself practice 
slowly enough. “The more haste the less 
speed” applies especially to technical prac- 
tice. But is the pianist never to practice 
quickly? No matter how well he may 
know or be able to play a composition he 
should practice it slowly forever. But how 
about velocity? Can one learn to play fast 
by practicing slowly? Surely. That is 
the way we learn to do every thing. We 
learn to walk, to talk, to do all the things 


Musical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Mazurka: (German, mah-tsoor’-kah; 
French, Mazourka, mah-soor-kah) : A Pol- 
ish dance quicker than the Polonaise and 
much slower than the Waltz. It is strong- 
ly nationalistic and is in triple measure 
with a rather strong accent on the third 
beat of each. Also it nearly always ends 
on the second beat of a measure. Its 
characteristic rhythms are: 


(SS) 


Melodrama: Originally, the opera. Stiil 
somewhat in use in Italy, in this sense. 

A spoken drama with musical accom- 
paniment. 

A type of dramatic musical composition 
in which the actor’s spoken words are ac- 
companied by the orchestra which more or 
less elaborately comments upon the senti- 
tents of the scene. Classic examples are 
the grave-digging scene of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” and the dream in his “Egmont,” 
the incantation scene of “Der Freischutz” 
and several scenes in Mendelssohn’s music 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
rather highly developed “musical read- 
ings” of the more modern type, probably 
the most important is the accompaniment 


Of. 


necessary for living at first slowly. After- 
wards we can do the same things more 
quickly. The chief difference between 
ordinary talent and great genius is the 
ability to do each thing accurately and 
slowly. As Emerson said, “My only genius 
is for taking infinite pains.” 

Paderewski in his practice, I am told, 
takes every single note in the composition 
he is to play by itself, examines it care- 
fully, decides just what action, what touch, 
what fingering to use, how to connect it 
with the other tones, what its relation is 
musically to the rest of the passage. The 
result is just what we should expect: in 
his playing, no matter what the difficulty 


or the velocity, every tone has a perfect be= + 


ginning and ending, every tone is an ar- 
tistic whole. He always has plenty of time 
to shade it and give it its proper tone 
color. If, then, we take “infinite pains” in 
practice we shall play well. If we are care- 
less, though we practice ten hours a day, we 
shall play badly. 


Training for Rhythm 
ECHNICAL practice should always 
be rhythmical. That is, scales, 

arpeggios, passages and so forth should be 
practiced with a strong accent. Uneven 
rhythms, such as three, five, nine and so 
forth, are best, though the others should 
also be used. It is often best not to have 
the given figure and the accent agree. 
That is, if a figure naturally divides itself 
into groups of two or four, it should be 
practiced in groups of three or five or six. 
The player is thus training his sense of 
rhythm so that he may think a group of five 
as easily as one of four. Also he gets the 
ability to control the more unruly fingers 
by sending to them sufficient nervous energy 
to produce a strong accent. 

Another point, the key should always be 
put down firmly as far as it will go—soft 
or loud, fast or slow, the key must go to 
the bottom of its dip. If this is not done, 
in rapid or pianissimo playing some tones 


will be slighted or left out entirely; they 
will be uneven in rhythm, in intensity and 
in quality. Worst of all, there will be a 
confused mental picture of what the tones 
are, and unless the mind thinks accurately 
the hand can not express correctly the 
musical idea. 


Mastering Each Movement Separately 


HE VARIOUS actions of the hand, 

4 arm and finger should be practiced 
separately and in combination, and, when 
mastered, can easily be applied to the actual 
playing of compositions. Quality of tone 
depends on the action used; so technical 
practice may be made more interesting by 
trying to produce different tone quality. 
We should also practice with reference to 
intensity, play with crescendos, dimin- 
uendos, swells and so forth. Studies that 
require the same actions should not be 
practiced consecutively; one set of muscles 
should be given a chance to rest while 
another is in use. Neither should the 
technic of the pedal be slighted. After 
watching the pedaling of some great artist, 
seeing his foot almost. flutier with the 
rapidity of its action, one can not but 
recognize the fact that it requires technic 
of the foot to play the piano well. 

The worst effects that poor players get 
from the piano come from bad pedaling. 
No matter how well the composition may bé 
played in other respects, if the pedaling is 
bad all the effects are bad. It is as if a 
painter should paint a beautiful picture 
and then, while the paint is still wet, rub his 
hand over it. Bad pedaling destroys the 
outline of every phrase, spoils the beauty of 
every tone, makes legato and staccato im- 
possible and reduces the effect to one great 
smear. 

Many different schools of technic have 
arisen among players, the principal differ- 
ence between them being in the position of 
the hand. The old Stuttgart school taught 
that the fingers should be raised high with 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HipsHer 
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by Richard Strauss to Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden. 
* Ok Ok Ok 

Menuet: (French; German, Menuett, 
men’-oo-et) : A French dance said to have 
originated in the province of Poitou. It 
was preéminently the dance of the nobility, 
distinguished by grace, dignity and aris- 
tocracy, of which qualities the music natu- 
rally partook. To give variety to this music, 
a second part was invented and called the 
Trio, as it was set for three instruments 
whereas the first theme was for buta vio- 
lin and bass. It thus has had a distinct 
effect upon the development of musical 
form, placing it among the most important 
of dances. To its original artistocratic 
nature Haydn added joviality, Mozart 
lent wit, and Beethoven gave an indescrib- 
able charm. 

Three of the most famous of all minuets 
are the one in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
beginning : 


the one ae his “Symphony in E-flat,” 


so popular with young pianists; and the 
perennial Menuet a l’Antique of Pade- 
rewski. 
2 Cokes 
Messe: (French, mess) : A Mass, which 


see. 
kk Ok Ok 
Minnelied: (German, meen’-nay-leed’) : 
A love song. 
kk Ok x 


Minuet (English): See Menuet. 


* OK Ok OK 


Minuetto (Italian, mee-noo-eit-to): Seé 
Menuet. : 
x ke 
Miserere (Latin, mee-say-ray-ray): A 
musical setting of the fifty-first (‘“Peniten- 
tial”) Psalm, “Miserere mei, Domine 


(Have mercy upon me, Lord.)” 


x * k * 


Missa (Latin, mees-sah): Mass, which 


see. 
* Ok OX 


Morceau (French, mor-sow): “A mor- 
sel.” A name applied to a short composi- 
tion, or to any passage of a light and deli- 
cate sort. 

P kOe Oe OK 

Morgengesang (German, mor-gen-gay- 

sang): A morning song. 
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the knuckles depressed. This 
seemed to come from a kind of pe 
reasoning that, as it is harder to ra 
fingers high “with the knuckles loy 
player who succeeds in doing so 1 

a stronger blow on the keys—a pr 
reasoning that, if applied to other 
in life, would require one always to 
cap oneself before one attemptec 
anything. ‘ 


Where Personal Opinion Finds 


eee and Chopin played with { 
quite flat, Von Bilow and « 
with the fingers slightly curled 
Leschetizky taught that the knuc’ 
be rather bent and the fingers bt 
curved. The truth is that there 
position, no one way of touching t 
no one action that will always 
purpose. But in teaching and in ¢ 
practice, the reasonable’ way is to 
most attention to those actions th 
the greatest use. Such practice - 
one’s daily bread. Other positi 
actions may safely be left for 4 
practice when the occasion for 
arises. But no pianist should a 
self to think that he has exha 
available knowledge of technic. 
are constantly coming to one’s 
he who keeps an open mind and ade 
new thing that has proved to be 

make the greatest progress and, in t 
be the greatest technician. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
YORK’S ARTICLE ~ 

1. What are the three necessit 
pianistic development? : 
2. What are the dangers of mere 
training ? , 
3. What is the first Step in acy 
technic ? 
4. What is Paderewski’s first . 
learning a piece? 7 
5. What means may be used to 
the sense of rhythm? 


Morris-Dance: An old dance 0 
England. In four-four measure, it 
tes to have had Moorish origin. 

PAS ro ; 

“Motet (French and English; 
Motette, mo-tet-tay; Italian, Mo. 
sacred composition in contrapun 
and usually unaccompanied. The : 
counterpart of the secular madri 
vice versa. Used in both Cath 
Lutheran services, but largely 
‘England and America by the 4 

=f * OS 


Motive (German, Motiv, and 
Motif. Each pronounced mo 
musical text. A short theme, pa 
melodic or rhythmic figure from 
larger melody or work is iia ( 

*. <n ; 

Musette (French, moo-sett) : # A 
of bagpipe. Hence, a composition, 
of one, with a drone bass in the st 
bagpipe music, often used as the © 
theme of a Gavotte. ' 

* * Ok * 4 

Moto Perpetuo: (Italian, mo-to 
pet’-oo-oh) : Literally, perpetnaas T 
A name applied to a lively compositic 
hastens along with no pause in its 


stream of radidly scintillating notes 
(Continued on page 823) 
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ST US say you have just been hear- 
wing a concert. I wonder how many 
fof you realize what music is actually 
ito you? Perhaps you haven't thought 
seit? I hadn’t myself till a few years 

Then I came across a remark of the 
nit losopher Aristotle on the subject, 


filhat made me think. In case you 
pet read the gentleman very carefully, 
Pell you what he said. He said that 
im has the power to form character 


“Se it makes people accustomed to feel 

ht emotions. 

Mw. that sounds a rather tall order; but 
iid in comparison with what Plato, 
her great philosopher, said. He went 

as to say that you can’t alter styles 
asic without affecting politics and all 

Flot things, and that is an even taller 

dl When I first read that, even 

oth I'm a musician, I said, “What 

emse!” For no one’s so cocksure that 
jing is nonsense as the person who 
iS nothing about it. 

+ the same, I began to collect the few 

s I’ve got, and to look into the matter. 
ht about it for several months, and 

le end I wrote a book. In that book 

mt so far as to say that music had 
hited both history and morals. Some 

le liked the book, and others said I’d 
‘en it with my tongue in my cheek and 

aimaking sport of them. That didn’t 

ay me, however; for writing that book 
uked some of the conceit out of me. 
tirst I thought I knew better than 

&) and Aristotle. In the end I found I 

alwrong. In fact, I'll give you all a 

ii you really want to know some- 
5 t a subject, try to write a book 

i}. You'll have to collect together such 

facts that you'll be a jolly sight 

When you've finished than when 


=e 
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at each different kind of music is 
doing to you. But you can take it 
that each great. composer like 
Bach or Beethoven has had a 
ticular and specific effect on man- 
the greater the composer, the 


say: “Drat that composer! He 
stiff,” or, “He shatters my ear- 


as briefly as possible as to how 
ks. My best plan will be to 
‘a very simple example. 
has come into existence, 
es all sorts of far-away places 
le seldom heard music before. 
© are districts where for centuries 
ve thought slowly and moved 
re are also individuals all over 


up your socks and get a 
politeness forbids. Well, 


Tadio and listens to a lively 


one of these slow individuals 


Being Some Thoughts on the Effects of the Tone Art 


CYRIL 


SCOTT 


In which he Persuades us that Handel was Responsible for Victorian Gloom 


and exhilarating piece of music. What 
happens? It gingers him up a bit: his 
head begins to wag; his brain begins to act 
a bit quicker. It may last only a few 
minutes, I grant; but, when the process has 
been repeated over and over again, the 
effect becomes cumulative, as the doctors 
say. By slow degrees that man undergoes 
a change; he is not quite so dull-witted as 
he used to be. The music has put some 
“pep” into him! 


and, as a result, you feel more kindly to- 
ward people in general. You don’t want to 
go and have a row with the first person you 
meet, or even with someone who’s annoyed 
or irritated you. You're not in the mood 
for that kind of thing. It would probably 
seem to you rather silly and childish at 
the moment; also, for the moment, the 
annoyance and the irritation themselves 
seem to have faded out of existence. And 
when we're feeling like that—soothed and 


CYRIL 


Tones Become Ideas 

OU MAY say you've never noticed any 

such change in people you know; but 
what about yourselves? Don’t you feel 
different when you come ‘out of a concert 
from the way you felt when you went in? 
If the music has been stimulating, you feel 
stimulated; if it has been soothing, you 
feel soothed, and so on. [I can tell you, 
for instance, that several friends of mine 
who write books say that, if their brains 
won't work, they go anc hear some music, 
and come home full of ideas. So there 
must be something in it. They don’t come 
home full of ideas when they've been to a 
cricket match, let’s say—at least, not ideas 
for books. 

This gingering-up of the brain into ac- 
tivity is one of the most obvious effects of 
certain sorts of music. Another obvious 
effect is the stimulation of people’s am- 
bitions: they feel as if they’d like to do 
heaven knows what. As a man said to me 
the other ‘day, “Goodness, after hearing that 
piece, I feel I could almost knock a bus 
over!” I’m sorry for the bus and the 
people in it, but that’s what he said. 


That Melting Effect 
HEN there’s the sort of music that 
has exactly the opposite effect—a 
soothing effect. After hearing that sort 
you feel calmer, your nerves feel rested; 


SCOTT 


stroked down the right way—we can’t very 
well feel bellicose at the same time: we'd 
rather laze or have a little friendly chat, or 
even drop off to sleep for a bit. 

I remember when I was a little boy I 
used to go and stay with an elderly couple 
who were richer in money than brains. 
After dinner every evening they would say 
to me: “Now then, Cyril, do play us some- 
thing soft and sweet. .” and I gave 
them what they asked for. After I’d played 
for about five minutes, they were both 
sound asleep in their chairs—and snoring. 
That's the effect soft and sweet music had 
on them—coupled with too much dinner. 


Creative Suggestion 

| Be Oe, you'll have guessed by now 

how music works: it works by sug- 
gestion, of course. I don’t mean the type 
of suggestion Counsel uses at a murder 
trial when he says: “I suggest that you 
strangled Mr. So-and-so . .” I mean what 
is known as curative suggestion—the sort 
a doctor employs to treat neryous com- 
plaints and bad habits. You remember Mr. 
Coué and his advice to people to repeat 
to themselves, “Day by day in every way 
I get better and better”? Well, it’s some- 
thing along that line. When we hear 
energetic music, it suggests energy to us 
in such a way that we begin to feel more 
energetic.. It speaks to us of energy, so 
to put it. : «a 
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Ginger Up Your Brains With Plusic! 


A TALK TO READERS OF THE ETUDE BY THE EMINENT ENGLISH COMPOSER 


The same thing happens with regard to 
soothing music. If I could have repeated 
to that elderly couple, “You’re soothed and 
relaxed,” for five minutes on end, they’d 
probably have gone to sleep without my 
playing, but I couldn’t, because they’d have 
got annoyed and sent me to bed; or their 
annoyance would have kept them awake. 
(Incidentally, when they woke up, I noticed 
they always pretended they’d never been 
asleep. That's a little form of hypocrisy 
many people indulge in—but that’s by the 
way.) The point is that music is a more 
powerful form of suggestion than sug- 
gestion by words, because it can suggest the 
same thing for many minutes on end with- 
out boring people or putting their backs 
up. I could mention many soothing pieces 
that last several minutes, and many ener- 
getic ones that last longer. 

Suppose I run across a friend in the 
street who’s looking and feeling thoroughly 
out of sorts, and I say to him: “How 
splendid you look! how splendid you look!” 
for five minutes on end. He knows per- 
fectly well I’m a liar, and probably thinks 
me a fool into the bargain. And that, of 
course, immediately spoils the effect of my 
suggestion. If I could somehow manage to 
suggest energy to him without giving him 
the chance to disbelieve me, I should very 
likely succeed in making him feel a lot 
better. And that’s just what music can do. 


London Sets Her Pace at Largo 


ELL, NOW, I've reminded you of 

two of the most obvious effects of 
music; but there are many others less 
obvious. Take Handel’s music. When 
Handel first came to England, morals were 
very lax, and people’s behavior was—shall 
we say—not at all “nice.” Then Handel 
wrote several oratorios including the 
“Messiah.” What happened? Certain 
characteristics which I can’t go into now, 
but which were to be found in Handel’s 
music, began to inspire people with awe 
and reverence. This awe and reverence in 
the course of time got the upper hand, and 
the license and ribaldry which were fash- 
ionable when Handel first came to England 
became so unfashionable that people went 
to the other extreme. 

Tll go so far as to say that in the 
Victorian times awe and reverence ran 
riot, and degenerated into gloom! (lf 
people are too reverent, they lose their sense 
of humour and think it irreverent even to 
make a joke.) Those Victorians sur- 
rounded themselves with ugly dark horse- 
hair furniture, imagining, for some reason 
or other, that everything dark and ugly 
must be spiritual. But that’s not all. Some- 
thing yet stranger happened. By filling 
people with such awe and _ reverence, 
Handel nearly did for his own music. 
Believe me or not, there actually came a 
time when people thought it irreverent to 
go and hear even an oratorio. Can you 
imagine that? 


‘ The Evolution of a Mood 
ba Handel nearly did for his own 
music; and I can quote a certain Vic- 
torian Dean to prove it to you. He said: 
(Continued on page 823) 
- ¥ 
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Music in Present Day Soviet ‘Russia 


An Interview Secured Expressly for Che Etude Music Plagazine from 
Epwin A. 


Where Millions are Tutored 


<C HE U.S.S.R., with its tremendous 

proletariat, naturally felt the need 
of stressing education of all kinds in re- 
lation to the masses. Illiteracy was enor- 
mous, but the people themselves were 
relatively intelligent. The problem of 
training this great untutored intelligence 
was and still is gigantic. 

“The world has been very much aston- 
ished at times by the exceptional number 
of surprising musical geniuses that ehave 
come from the Russia of the past. This 
has been attributed to race, to superior 
educational methods, to master teachers, 
to conservatories, in fact to almost every- 
thing but the real reason. This reason is 
the discovery of a great talent at an early 
age and then the incessant interest of a 
fine teacher for years in its developmnt. 


The Source of a Country's Greatness 
G O TALENT can be developed with 

one or two half-hour or hour 
lessons a week. It takes hours and 
hours and hours together with a teacher 
of the most sympathetic understanding. 
This the Russian teachers gave when 
they found one with such a gift. The 
child literally became a member of the 
household of the teacher, who spared 
nothing in time, energy and what may be 
called pedagogical affection. When a great 
teacher adopts this plan, great results may 
be expected. Such a teacher was Leopold 
Auer; and it is noteworthy that no emi- 
nent violinistic star has come from Russia 
since Auer left. 

“There is nothing in education in music 
that will ever take the place of the in- 
terested private teacher—the mentor. 
These teachers will never be paid for what 
they give. In Soviet Russia of today they 
are still continuing the practice of nurtur- 
ing talent. The best of teachers ‘receive 
little or nothing, judged from our stand- 
ards. 


Filling the Pedagogical Ranks 
<s ET US see, however, what the U. S. 
S. R. itself has to say about musical 
education for the masses. G. Polyanovsky, 
a well-known Soviet critic writes: 

“From the very beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, all musical forces in existence were 
placed at the disposal of the broadest 
circles; concert tours visited the factories, 
musical and choir circles were organized 
by the thousand, the choral studios of the 
Preletcult and musical schools responded 
to the aspirations of the masses after musi- 
cal culture, jealously preserved, under the 
Tsarist regime, from the invasion of prole- 
tarian elements. 

“There was at first an insufficiency of 
musical-pedagogues. In time plenty of 
of circle-leaders came forward, not, it ts 
true, always highly qualified, but music- 
lovers with social leanings. The demand 
for such exceeded the supply. 

“During the last twelve years the cultural 
demands of the masses have increased enor- 
mously, and with them the demand for 
good music. The last few years have 
furnished a vivid lesson to all those scep- 
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tical of the artistic potentialities of the 
toiling masses. 


The Wheels Turn for Art 
<¢ PERMANENT opera theaters, wide- 

ly developing their work among the 
masses, exist in Dneprpetrovsk and other 
industrial centres. All the singers, musi- 
cians, dancers and scene-painters are 
workers, passing through the school of 
amateur circles and growing up on the 
basis of their own club art. Many per- 
formances of operas or parts of operas 
have been given in Moscow, Orekhovo- 
Zuevo, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Ivanovo- 
Vosnesensk and other centers, including 
ambitious operas such as ‘Carmen; , ‘Rus- 
salka,” ‘Boris Godounov; ‘Faust, and 
‘Eugen Onégin,’ all by the graduates of 
workers’ circles. In Kiev, ‘Pagliacci, in 
Kharkov, Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘May- 
Night, in the Briansk Works, ‘Prince 
Igor’ (Borodin) in full, and ‘Russalka 
in the Reyutov Textile Mills were given. 
In Leningrad Greier’s ‘Triumph of Rea- 
son, and ‘Stenka Ragin,’ and in Moscow 
‘Akeko, ‘Proriv, and others have been 
performed, 

“The increase of musical activity also 
makes itself felt in a.steady improvement 
in the quality of performances and the in- 
crease of the number of workers’ symphony 
orchestras. There are scores of trade 
union symphony orchestras in. Moscow, 
such as the chemical-workers’, wood-work- 
ers’, textile workers’, educational workers’ 
and civil service; and musical circles 
are gradually filling out and forming sym- 
phony units in the remotest districts of the 
Soviet Union. To the latter category be- 
long orchestras in Shelkovo, Orekhovwo, 
not to mention those in the more distant 
centers such as Baku, Rostov-Don and 
Kiev. 


Beethoven Leads 


cs beg LMOST all these orchestras can 

boast of high-class repertoires. The 
works of Beethoven preponderate, and 
workers clubs even attempt his most diffi- 
cult works, the Upper-Dnieprovsk orches- 
tra performing the ‘Ninth Symphony. Mo- 
sart symphonies are also frequently played, 
as well as those of Haydn, Schubert and 
the works of Glinka, Borodin, Moussorg- 
sky, and Tchaikovsky. 

“Of late there has been a strong ten- 
dency, especially in provincial music cir- 
cles, to organise mixed orchestras from 
domra circles and club brass bands. The 
string instruments in symphony orchestras 
are being supplemented by domra quin- 
tets. In Moscow and the provinces Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished Symphony’ and Mozart 
have been performed by these means. 

“The leaders of mass cultural-education 
organisations are occupied over the utmost 
use of native instruments for the inculca- 
tion by their means of the principles of 
musical culture of the broad sections of the 
toilers, as yet untrained in music. For this 
purpose types of native instruments are 
being perfected in a special laboratory of 
the State Institute for Musical Science. 


The Accordion Dignified 
HE FIRST instrument to be sub- 
jected to such investigation was the 
accordion—the most popular instrument 
known to the workers and peasants. A 
standard type of accordion, allowing for 
the execution of complicated musical 
works without any adaptation, has been 
created. Accordion competitions, singing 
competitions and choir and musical circle 
competitions, are of great importance as a 
stimulus for mass musical culture. Such 
events raise the scope of repertoires among 
the masses of musical amateurs and popu- 
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larize the best examples of musical com-’ 


position, since the more talented com- 
petitors give the difficult works of Chopin, 
Schubert and even Bach and Beethoven. 
This explains the great popularity of clas- 
sical composers, tf only of a limited num- 
ber of their works, among the broadest 
sections of the foilers. 

“The accordion sections attached to 
musical polytechnicums and schools help 
to raise the general standards among musi- 
cal circles. 

“Beethoven and Schubert Festivals have 
done much to popularize these great names 
among the masses of the workers in the 
Soviet Union. The excellent and inexpen- 
sive publications of the Musical Sector 
help to strengthen the influence of the 
great Masters of music among Soviet 
musical circles, whether choirs, string or- 
chestras or.accordionists. 

“The work among accordionists has cul- 
minated in the organisation of a series of 
accordion orchestras, actually coping with 
symphonies such as “Egmont,” Beethoven’s 
“Third Symphony,” and the Grieg “Suite.” 


Concerts to Popularize Music 


ce THE CLUBS not only are the head- 

quarters of amateur music but also 
are bases for the popularization of serious 
music by means of professional organiza- 
tions. Thus, the best symphony orchestras 
(the Leningrad Opera and the Persym- 
phance in Moscow) visit working-class 
districts and give symphony concerts ac- 
companicd by explanatory lectures. The 
concert organization, under the auspices of 
the Moscow Council of Trade Unions, Cul- 
ture Section, has played an important réle 
as the exponent of musical ideas to the 
masses, with its hundreds of symphony and 
popular programs for organized trade 
union audiences. Concerts in one of the 
biggest concert-halls in Moscow—The Col- 
umn Hall—are given to whole factories, 
and the workers from provincial enter- 
prises such as the Bogorodsk textile work- 
ers, Ramensk workers and others. 

“The best trios and quartets in the Soviet 
Union visit all the industrial districts: the 
Donbass, the Urals and others. Here the 
works of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky are 
heard in pit districts and seem to acquire 
in these grim surroundings special sig- 
nificance. 

“Of late special attention has been paid 
to the repertoire of brass bands, the pur- 
veyors of music to the streets. Marches, 
songs and revolutionary tunes are care- 


fully selected and classical and 
music in the best forms are graduali 
heard in the streets of the Soviet l 

“A great field has been openea 
development of music among ¢ 
in music teaching. Music is wini 
itself a more honorable place in the 
with every year. Folksong and 
examples of classical music are 
mental material for children’s 
orchestras. 


Controlled Films 


“MUSIC of the cinematograph 
subjected to strict contro 
question of the musical illustrati 
films makes their quality, seeing th 
are listened to by the thousands of 
fans, of the greatest importance. 
vulgarity in the repertoire of film 
cians is fastidiously weeded out 
place taken by good music. The 3 
mentioned in advertising films in the 
inces. This is a quite new moveme 
only on the threshold of its develo 
but its importance for mass musica 
cation ts indubitable. 
“In the Soviet Union the radio 
other countries, plays an importan 
in mass musical education. Vari 
certs are transmitted for the wo 
peasant and for children. Peasant 
ers-in are treated with doses of f 
folk-songs, past and present, gr 
varied by more complicated for 
music, such as the lightest classi 
instrumental and vocal, opera 
symphony music. More and mo 
ts being transmitted over the rad 
the mid-day rest, after dinner, 
children, evening concerts. There ar 
hour, half-hour and three-hour 
chosen for definite types of listene 
young communist, Red Army, w@ 
peasants, pioneers and, finally, for 
sophisticated audiences. : 


Widening the Horizon by 

“ STATIC forms of music are 
being supplemented by acti 

such as the teaching of songs, sele 
materials, lecture cycles on the | 
music and so forth. The practi 
of the form and content of music 0 
radio facilitates the widening of 
cal horizons of the mass listen 
“The great musical festivals 
(heid in Leningrad and various p 
towns), with their innumerable choi 
orchestras, testify to the profound i 
of musical culture on the life of t 
“The old forms are gradual 
place to the new. The amateur ¢ 
player is giving way to the 
ponent of Chopin on the acc 
of cheap waltzes and ar 
brass bands are playing Wa 
thoven and Tchaikovsky. “New 
gymnastic dances are taking the 
trite exhibitions of pseudo-gyps 
Pseudo-gypsy songs are being 7 
excellently harmonised folkso 
songs of the national min 


(Continued on pe 
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breaking Into Petropolitan Opera by the Back Door 


Starting at the Bottom Rung of the Operatic Ladder 


By V. A. ButTcHErR 


Nould you like to sing at the Metro- 
lan opera house? Not so difficult—if 
are not too ambitious! 

» those who think of the Metropolitan 


pa in terms of scintillating stardom, 
Migious salaries, fame and applause, the 
we statement will sound strange indeed. 
ithe prima donna soprano and the tenor 


“brings down the gallery” with his 


re not the whole of opera. For 
re is the chorus. 
the thousands of young 


lying voice in this country, it is 
to note that probably not one of 


im thinks of opera in any other terms 
@ that of singing the title rdle. And, as 
m2 are as yet only two principal opera 


bes in the United States (and they are 
“dominated by Italian singers) the chance 
‘taining the highest rung of the operatic 
eer is small indeed. The Philadelphia 
rid Opera, however, is coming on apace 
i] many American singers and a marvel- 
hi future. 

lhe vocal student who aims at singing at 
Metropolitan need not despair entirely. 
lor she may sing at the Metropolitan 
ira House almost any season; but he 
jit be content with a small part. Ad- 
Nance is not harc to gain, nor need one 
i! a great voice or talents. 

br ambitious vocal students who wish 
)tudy for the opera chorus, the Metro- 
jan Opera Company maintains a choral 
‘ing school in which singers are trained, 
| of all expense, for choral parts in 
jus operas. Once a year, in January 
‘: time is usually advertised in the daily 
{6rs), tryouts are held for places in the 
‘fa training school. Application for the 
jut is made by mail, and the applicant 
lssigned a time to appear for a voice 


: 


| 


The Tryout Ritual 


“HE AMBITIOUS vocalist, in fear 
| and trembling, appears at the opera 
‘$e schoolrooms at the appointed time. 
ler his arm he carries several solos, 
‘fully prepared to show off the operatic 
ber of his voice. But in vain have been 
‘his preparations! He finds perhaps a 
dred or more applicants have been ap- 
‘ted to the same hour. He is given a 
ber and told to wait his turn. 

he director of the school finally appears 
) takes his place in a small studio. One 
the applicants are admitted in their 
rical order. The carefully prepared 
is cast aside; the macstro cares to 
only the voice. He plays a simple 
fe on the piano and bids the applicant 
ah. Two or three times repeated 
the maestro, after making a few nota- 
on a filing card, motions with his 
The audition is over. 

veral days later, if the applicant has 
Successful in the preliminary tryout, 
receives a postcard requesting him to 
a second time. At this second test 
the same routine is gone through, and, 
the applicant passes this test, he is 
ed several days later to appear for 
rehearsal. Thus begins the training 
am opera chorister in the Metropolitan 
Traming School, 


The Iron Rod of Rhythm 


DOUARDO PETRI, director of the 

school, is a man abundantly endowed 
by nature for the particular task of molding 
undeveloped talent into efficient choristers. 
Tremendous energy and zeal, combined 
with great musical understanding and in- 
finite patience, enable him to hammer the 
rawest material into a usable choral: instru- 
ment. Time and rhythm are all-impor- 
tant, and the maestro makes them emphatic. 
With a steel rod for a baton and a music 
stand which he has covered with a sheet of 
zinc, the maestro beats out the time in no 
uncertain manner. Several music ‘stands 
have been demolished by his relentless em- 
phasis on the beat, in spite of their zinc 
coverings. 


How the Diamond Horseshoe will 
look to you as a Star at the 
Metropolitan 


The opera choruses, of course, are sung 
in foreign languages. The maestro im- 
parts the pronunciation to the choral mem- 
bers, and after several hundred times over 
the choristers usually have a good idea of 
the sound of the words. The general 
philosophy held by most of the young 
choristers is that no one in the audience is 
going to hear their mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion anyway- 

The choristers are allowed books for two 
or three rehearsals, chiefly for the words, 
not the music, The maestro does not be- 


lieve in so-called “sight-singing”; he drills 
the chorus by rote and by constant repe- 
tition. Nothing is left to the chorister’s 
conscious mind. When he has rehearsed 
the same chorus several hundred times dur- 
ing a period of five or six months, that 
chorus is a part of him. He can sing it as 
if he had lived with the composition. 

The choral training school is primarily 
designed for the young man or woman who 
has to work at business or trade during 
the day and who views singing as a pleasant 
avocation, or, one might say, who sings for 
the joy of singing. Practice is usually held 


two evenings a week, although, during the 
opera season, with an important chorus to 
be thoroughly learned, rehearsals are held 
three and sometimes four times a week. 


Tedious Tilling 

IGNOR PETRI is a tireless worker. 

Every year a new crop of choral school 
aspirants take the try-outs and are duly en- 
listed in the training school. Yet, to train 
these operatic recruits into efficient 
choristers is not an easy task. But the 
maestro accomplishes wonders with his un- 
tiring patience and his persistence in “go- 
ing back to the beginning.” 

At the end of the first year’s work the 
young chorister is surprised to find that he 
can boast of quite a repertoire of operatic 
choruses from such operas as “Lohengrin,” 
“Aida,” “Gioconda,’ “Norma,” “Fidelio,” 
and “Die Meistersinger.” 

When the opera season opens in the fall, 
there are thrills and rewards for those who 
have spent so many spring and summer 
evenings in rehearsal. Sig. Giulio Setti, 
chorus master of the Metropolitan, finds 
that he needs an auxiliary chorus in certain 
operas on the year’s repertoire to augment 
the regular Metropolitan opera chorus. 
Members of the choral school then have 
their big opportunity to sing behind the 
footlights of the world’s greatest opera 
house. They are given stage door passes; 
they wear the colorful costumes of the 
various operas. 

Who can describe the thrill of being 
back-stage at the Metropolitan, of seeing 
one’s favorite opera from behind the scenes, 
of talking with chorus singers of years’ 
experience in many parts of the world, of 
“hob-nobbing,” so to speak, with the great- 
est singers of the day? Or to watch, from 
a vantage point of only a few feet, that 
great soprano or tenor one used to hear 
from a remote corner of the gallery? 


The “First Night” of a Chorister 
ET US follow the experiences of the 
young chorister on opera night at the 

Metropolitan. 

Armed with his pass he enters the stage 
door on 40th street. The guard inside the 
door directs him to the proper dressing 
room, usually on the third floor. He climbs 
the long three flights, working his way on 
the landings through numberless trunks and 
boxes, variously labeled with steamship 
and hotel tickets from all over the world, 


Scene II from Act I of Verdi's “Aida” at the Metropolitan 
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and taking care not to bump his shins 
against Signor Martinelli’s or Madame 
Rethberg’s trunks. Finally he reaches the 
dressing room. 

All around the walls are hanging gayly 
colored costumes in every style and variety 
imaginable. Other choristers are already 
there, struggling with their outfits, pulling 
on tights, debating as to which is the 
front or back of a garment, trying to find 
leggings or sandals that match, and crowd- 
ing around the small mirror applying a few 
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make-up effects. No particular costume is 
assigned; first-comers get their choice of 
costume. 

While dressing, various members are 


heard singing or humming. One may be 
singing a portion of the evening’s opera, 
another an ambitious solo from “Pagliac- 
ci’; two others may be singing a duet 
from “Forza del Destino.” Here, indeed, 
is the soul of opera! 


On with the Wigs! 


HEN COSTUMING is almost 
completed, the wig-master arrives, 
accompanied by a basketful of rope and 
hair wigs. These are quickly passed 
around, and the choristers are transformed 
into long-haired citizens of another age. A 
bell rings. It is time to “go below” to the 
stage. One by one the motley choristers 
file down the three flights to the back-stage. 
Several hundred singers, members of the 
ballet, directors, supers and stage-hands are 
crowding back of the drop-curtain. The 
first part of the act is already in progress 
in front of this drop-curtain. Signor Setti is 
perched on a ladder, cutting a peep-hole in 
the curtain in order to see the conductor’s 
beat. The strains of a duet are heard above 
the back-stage hubbub. 
Finally the first scene ends. The audi- 
ence applauds; the front curtain drops. 


Immediately property men take charge 
back-stage. The drop-curtain goes up; 
lightning changes are made in scenery; 
and the choristers and ballet take their po- 
sitions. Assistant directors climb ladders 
in the wings, to transfer the orchestra con- 
ductor’s beat to singers who cannot see the 
front of the stage. Signor Petri runs about 
exhorting the members of the choral school 
to “keep their eyes on the man on the 
ladder” for the proper beat. | 

Someone calls out Silenzio, and the hum 
of ccnversation and commotion ceases. A 
signal is given. The curtain parts. The 
big scene of the opera has started. 

Such is one night in the life of a choral 
school member. He may be on the stage 
only half.an hour; yet it is thirty minutes 
of dazzling brilliance, of glorious singing, 
of fancy and make-believe. 

The choral school member has done his 
bit. Perhaps his pay has not been great, as 
opera salaries go, but he has received better 
remuneration than mere coin. And, as 
Signor Petri expresses it, “After all, it is 
the Metropolitan!” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
BUTCHER'S ARTICLE 

1. What are the first steps in gaining ad- 
mission to the Metropolitan Choral Train- 
ing School? 

2. What is the all-important considera- 
tion in choral singing? 

3. How is it made. possible for a mem- 
ber of the choral school. to appear in actual 
opera? 


4. What is (the, pr acedure pend in » Those who listen to the performances of 


costuming the chorus? 
5. How are those: out of sight of the 
orchestral conductor given, the beat? 


Some Popular @onfusions® 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


StupENts have a hard time in distin- 
guishing between the terms time and 
tempo. Some people even accept them 
as interchangeable synonyms, regardless of 
the distinction accorded them in music 
textbooks. By the term time we refer to 
the mathematical pulsations in a meas- 
ure, and incidentally in the entire compo- 


sition, Hence such signatures as %, %, 
4, 98 and so forth are time signatures and 


do not affect the tempo of a composition in 
the least. Tempo means the general move- 
ment of the music, or, in other words, the 
speed at which a piece is to be played. 
Therefore, tempo. is indicated by adagio, 
andante, moderato, presto and other ex- 
pressions that signify the speed of move- 
ment. 

Another confusion arises in distinguish- 
ing between the length and accent of 
a note. In any kind of time accent is 
usually certain to fall on the first pulse 


of a measure unless it is transposed to 
another pulse by what is known as synco- 
pation. Regardless of where the accent 
falls, that particular note does not neces- 
sarily have to begin a long note. On the 
contrary, we find in well-written music 
that unaccented counts or pulses begin a 
long note. Nor did they in any way de- 
stroy the general accent or rhythm of the 
composition. In other words accent means 
the stressing of a note, while length signi- 
fies the duration of a note. Therefore, in 
playing a composition, do not become con- 
fused when an unaccented count begins a 
long note. Just play on and do not accent 
the note unless it is indicated as accented 
by some of the accent signs. Hold the 
note for the proper duration of time, how- 
ever. Remember that /ength does not imply 
accent, and in a short time this confusion 
will have passed away. 


Building Scales Before Playing ©Ghem 


By HeLten D. BowMan 


No stupENTSs of music should be de- 
prived of a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of harmony. Harmony notebooks should 
be provided for each beginner and a few 
minutes of each piano lesson period be de- 
voted to work in this subject. Thus every 
child learns to build scales and understands 
the structure of both the major and the 
minor. The principal chords in the major 
keys are the new feature on the second 
trip through the scales and, on the third 
trip, the principal chords in the minor keys, 


Such notebooks prove very helpful as 
references for the student in playing the 
scales which he has already written. The 
one written aud brought for approval at 
one lesson is assigned for playing at the 
next lesson. Thus the student is intro- 
duced to that very vital part of piano in- 
struction, scales, with those inevitable ques- 
tions of “Why are there two sharps in the 
key of D Major? What does one flat in 
-F Major mean?” anticipated and answered 
before they are even asked, 


Why Great Artists Succeeded 


IV 


JASCHA 
By CHARLES 


LANCING at the title, the obvious 

answer must be: “He had genius. 

That’s why he succeeded.” Now, 
I shall not beg the question and attempt 
to repeat the definition that genius is ten 
per cent inspiration and ninety per cent 
perspiration. 

Surely if ever a lad were born with the 
unmistakable mark of the master upon 
him, that boy was Jascha Heifetz. When 
first a little violin was given to him, the 
fingers of his left hand found their way 
securely along the strings, unfalteringly, 
while the right hand held the bow and 
drew out the tone without hesitation and 
with subtlety of touch. The pages of 
music were placed before him and he read 
them long before the letters of the alpha- 
bet had any meaning for his child’s brain. 
Masterly compositions played themselves 
through his instrument, somehow attaining 
the~ traditional phraseology, somehow 
reaching deep into the generally obscured 
emotions and ideas which form the spirit 
within the musical body. Genius. Unmis- 
takable. genius. 

The child, Jascha, listened to the adula- 
tion. His ears burned with the praises of 
family and friends. Everywhere he turned 
he was crowned. It was a glorious ad- 
venture, but a very trying experience. 


the mature Jascha Heifetz undoubtedly 
find him difficult of understanding. He is 
so perfect that, when recently he played 
a bad note, I wrote: “Thank heavens for 
that! Now we know that he is human 
after all.” But it isn’t his perfection which 
bewilders. It is something else. We 
watch him in his imperturbable attitude 
toward his audiences, scarcely smiling, 
bowing to the thunders of applauses in a 
way which is so aloof. 


Schooled to Meet Good Fortune 

ASCHA is not without emotion. Listen- 

ing to the heaven-scaling phrases, need 
one make such an explanation? Jascha 
wears a cloak, a mask, call it what you 
will. To be sure, this cloak is on him not 


only when he is on the stage, but wher-_ 


ever he goes, in society, among his friends, 
with his family. “Even in his most ecstatic 
moments,” said one who knew him well, 
“his expression never changes.” 

I wonder if many of those who study 
human nature realize how this boy learned 
to school himself. It is not that Jascha 
Heifetz is without regard for his audiences 
or that he feels the applause is his due or 
that he has no gratitude to offer those 
who cheer his efforts and his genius. 
There is nothing of .this about Jascha 
Heifetz. He has retained his soul, that 
of an artist. And no artist truly faithful 
to his art has ever felt himself superior 
or believed that he has touched perfection. 
Even as one who madly loves a woman 
publishes his unworthiness, so it is with 


“Three things go to make up a great artist. 
The third, and the most important, is character, soul, t 
ness of spirit—call it what you will. It is the quality that is least suscep 
of definition and analysis, and the one thing that the public always and un 
ingly senses, sometimes long before the critics have recognised it. 
Whether seeing him, or hearing him speak, or 


and techwque. 


rewski has it. 


him play, you say to yourself, ‘Here is a great person. 
are such rare visitors that one cannot see them go without wishing that 
—Derrms TAYLOR, 


would stay just a little longer.” 


THE BTU 


HEIFETZ 


D. Isaacson 


the artist. Jascha- Heifetz is still s 
to solve the mysteries of Art. 
is praised, he has thanks for the : 
but within himself the truth is stro 
than the applause of the multitude. 

Throughout the life of this violir 
has, fought his biggest battles no 
himself as a violinist, but with 
a human being. It would have b 
easy to admit the praise and settle doy 
a nice, calm existence. Why work? 
slave when you are on top? As a , 
of fact, however, on top is just th 
where there is no time to rest from 

Jascha understood this instinctivel 
teacher can make a pupil cognizant | 
fact. The lazy pupil will never bec 
the master, and the master who su 
to the temptation to rest on his lat 
not long for this artistic world. 


Only his Violin Speaks 
ASCHA HEIFETZ is a rare sp 
among musicians. It was Kreisl 
said, “He is the master of us all.” 
call him the sphinx. They try to p 
through the armor. They will 
it. It is a protective exterior which | 
created about himself, even as the ch 
weaves its cocoon. 
This is the way his brain work: | 
I base what follows principally on) 
Jascha has himself said to me): “la 
child. You are all praising me. My 
is mad about me. All of my fami 
there is no one like me. All my | 
say many wonderful things about n 
the audiences applaud loudly. T li: 
my own playing. I find many faul 
it. I practice hard and yet I want t 
tice more; and even though audiences 
plaud a number, I am not half sati 
with it, and 1 ‘go back and practice a 
and it gets a little better. As I am 
forming on the platform, I’m sayin 
myself: ‘Why am I doing it that 
My teacher says I must be very 
that I must not let the audiences kn¢ 
I don’t like what 1 have just dc 
watch people playing cards. 
what is called a poker face, neit 
anyoné know when they are de! 
disgruntled. I make a poker face f 
self so that the audiences will ney 
when I am dissatisfied ies 
with them.” 

Let it be said then, once lid 
Jascha Heifetz is far from b 
sonification of ego, though, ev 
he chose to be so, he would be j 

Here is an example of an im 
who chose to build a tremend 
tween himself and the world in ¢ 
he might advance in his art wi 
promise. God make artists 1 
this means to walk fearlessly, with 
consciousness and with ‘refusal 
promise! LS 


Two, of course, are ral 


And great person 
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Moriz Rosenthal was born in Lemberg, 
atia, in that Slavic region that has bred 
ilany musicians, in the year 1862. His 
Wer was a professor. His musical gifts 
edted themselves when he was there. 
(dfrst studied piano in Lemberg, under 
4 Mikuli, the eminent Chopin scholar, 
of the earliest to ascribe 


was one 

iifousness to Chopin, and to interpret 
inas other than a sentimental dreamer. 
; goes that, at ten, Rosenthal 


entire way from Lemberg to 
visit Rafael Joseffy. Joseffy 
ed by the child at first, but, after 
y, was so delighted with 
attainments that he agreed to 
1. At thirteen, Rosenthal made 
iipublic debut as a child prodigy. He 
pit the following summer under the 
jon of Franz Liszt. 

‘om then until he was twenty, Rosen- 
hj withdrew from public activities. He 
élited himself to study, entering the Uni- 
Glity of Vienna, where he received the 
tfee of M.A. with highest honors. He 
faded the lectures of Zimmermann, 
i\slick and Brentano, and distinguished 
iseli especially in philosophy, philology 
j@esthetics. At twenty he returned to 
W/i¢ musicianship. After a sensational 
f ana appearance, he again studied with 
jit Since then he has devoted himself to 
iiotable career. He was appointed Court 
‘hist to the Queen of Roumania, “Car- 
1| Sylva,” and to the Emperor of Austria. 
jj hobbies are varied. He prepares his 
\) program notes, and takes a lively in- 
lst in books and writing. He often in- 
perses his conversation with apt quota- 


him iV, 


ao @ 


lie 


ae 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


An Interview with the World-Famous Virtuoso 


Moriz RosENTHAL 
By R. H. Wottstern 


tions from the poets; in German, Heine is 
his favorite, and, in English, Kipling. He 
speaks eight languages, including Greek 
and Latin, both of which he is able to use 
as living tongues. He is fond of boxing, 
fencing and all manner of out-door sports. 
Mr. Rosenthal makes his home in Vienna.) 
66 Y ADVICE to aspiring young 
musicians is, first gain a fluent 
mastery over your instrument at 
as early an age as possible. Then, with 
that foundation, don’t look for outlets to 
‘do things.’ Rather, give yourself a few 
years of serious study: study music, zsthe- 
tics, philosophy, art, history and literature, 
and awaken within yourself a cultured 
person. At the point where the musician 
within you unites with this cultured man, 
your chances of genuine artistry are 
doubled, and the goal before you is a well- 
rounded, worthy one. 

“You have an instrument before you and 
the ability to play it; you have great works 
before you, and the desire to make them 
sound forth in an interpretation of your 
own. Yet the musicianship that is the com- 
bination of that ability plus that desire 
can be no greater than the sum total of You 
Yourself. This seems logical and self- 
evident enough; yet the failure to realize 
it has thrown a shadow across many a 
promising beginning. Unfortunately, the 
world at large inclines to stigmatize musi- 
cians as a class as one-sided and fairly 
ignorant. It is regrettable that that opinion 
has been allowed to grow; for, if you ana- 
lyze it, it is false. No truly great interpreta- 
tion can be conceived by a person who is 
not trained to think and 
to feel deeply; and to do 
that is the earmark of a 
cultured man. A reason 
why so many young 
musicians, cf promising 
parts and encouraging be- 
ginnings, fail to go on is, 
not a lack of fundamental 
musicianship, but the fail- 
ure to develop themselves 
beyond the status of a 
clever child. 
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The Soil for Musical Growth 


<4 O PROGRESS musically, you 

must possess an adult culture in 
varied fields. Quicken your interests in the 
world and its workings; acquaint yourself 
with the multitudes of things which, besides 
music, make up the very fire at the heart 
of the earth. Acquaint yourself with names 
like Aristotle, for instance, or Sophocles, 
Socrates, Sappho, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 


Marcus Aurelius, Ptolemy, Petrarch, Cer- ° 


vantes, Seneca, Horace, Froissart, Fran- 
cois Villon, Copernicus, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Schiller, 
Goethe, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Rousseau, Pasteur, Sebastian 
Cabot—and hundreds more like them. Ac- 
quaint yourself not only with their names, 
but with what those names represent—the 
fields of human endeavor they enrich, the 
countries to which they belong, the very 
spirit of the times that bred them. 

“Tf, for example, you realize the signifi- 
cance of Jean-Paul, of Goethe, Fichte, 
Schelling, Tieck and Novalis, with his 
“blue flower.” the entire richness of Ro- 
mantic music will unfold itself before you 
like an open page. You will understand 
what Schumann is getting at in works like 
his ‘Carnaval,’ his ‘Papillons,’ his ‘Kries- 
leriana.’ Familiarity with the political 
seethings of the eighteenth century, culmi- 
nating in the French Revolution and the 
early days of Napoleonic glory, will give 
you an appreciation of the sentiments which 
spurred Beethoven to write the ‘Eroica.’ 

“No one mind can hope to grasp every- 
thing, to be sure, and no one person’s 
recommendations can serve as a standard 
of selection. But you will have a good 
start by familiarizing yourself with the 
outstanding figures of each country; and 
the threads you pick up and the interests 
you acquire in exploring these will guide 
you rightly enough for further study. 


To Put the Fine Edge on Intellect 


66 OT THAT TIT advise the budding 
artist to make a bookworm of him- 
self—although I myself believe in plenty 
of good reading. There must be other 
broadening outlets—hobbies, if you like. 
Art and sculpture help us strike a balance 
in seeing the very things we are trying 
to express in notes and tones brought out 
through the medium of line and form and 
color. Chess makes one mentally alert. 
Boxing and fencing develop one physically. 
I do not suggest these dogmatically; I am 
simply mentioning things that please me as 
excellent developers. The sum and sub- 
stance of what I would urge upon young 
musicians is, ‘Make yourselves versatile, 
well-rounded, and cultured. Be able to be 
alone. Not that you must be so—that 
would be abnormal. But have it within 
your power to be so. Then, out of the 
richness within you, you can give to others, 
through your music, that depth of thought 
and feeling which makes for great art. 

“I was distinctly fortunate in the time 
and place of my own early development. 
It means much to haye lived in Vienna, 
Weimar, Rome, in bonds of friendship 
with men like Liszt, Rubinstein, Brahms 
and Albéniz. But, as the most important 
factor of that early development, I count 
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Is Culture Progressing in Pusical Art? 


the years of free-lance study I spent at the 
University of Vienna. I was brought to 
Liszt as a ‘Wunderkind’ at thirteen, and 
made my debut at twenty. I spent the years 
between studying music, philosophy, art, 
literature, esthetics and cultural and 
political history, trying to absorb the very 
Zeitgeist (spirit of the age) of the music I 
played, as I played it. That is what I 
counsel others to do. 


The Wonder Child is Presented 


‘¢7T T WAS Bosendorfer, the manufac- 

turer of pianos, who took me, at 
thirteen, to Liszt, when he visited his rela- 
tives in Vienna. The Master received me 
with the greatest formality, and heard me 
play the works of Chopin, Beethoven, and, 
finally, his own Campanella. 

““Mein lieber Freund Bosendorfer,’ said 
Liszt (Mein lieber Freund was Bésen- 
dorfer’s official title at Weimar), ‘in diesem 
Knaben steckt ein Kiinstler der nicht 
stecken bleiben wird!’ (In translation, that 
cannot approximate the adroit play on the 
word stecken: ‘In this lad there lives an 
artist who cannot be kept down.’) 

“That summer I accompanied the Master 
from Weimar to Tivoli, on the outskirts 
of Rome, and had a lesson with him every 
day. Then, after I had put myself through 
my years of study, and had made my debut, 
in Vienna, I went under Liszt’s tuition once 
more, for three seasons at Weimar. 

“The impression of Liszt that persists 
to-day—and often on the testimony of those 
who did not know him—is that in teaching 
he seemed a dynamic technician, concerned 
with dazzling effects. Nothing could be 
more false. He took adequate technical 
resources quite for granted, and paid the 
matter no further heed. Technic was not 
a goal in itself; it was simply one of a 
number of purely mechanical fundamentals 
—like a facility for reading notes and a 
mastery of harmony—that one had to have 
well in hand before being permitted 
to come before him. Many a time have 
I heard him tell pupils to see to the wash- 
ing of their dirty clothes at home! He 
meant, of course, that purely technical 
matters were too basic to require formal 
teaching. 


The Sublime Concept 


ee O, LISZT’S first consideration was 

the great line of conception, the 
consistently noble and heroic interpreta- 
tion. You must remember that he was a 
profoundly religious man, and all the more 
inclined to religion and mysticism at the 
period when I knew him, through the in- 
fluence of the Princess yon Wittgenstein. 
Much of the time, though not always, he 
dressed in the clerical garb of the abbé. 
Naturally, then, he treated music as one 
phase of religious or spiritual utterance. 
He sought in it 4 mystic fervor too deep 
and too subtle-to be touched by words; 
through music he sought an approach to a 
complete and abstract idea of God. No- 
bility of line, purity of conception that 
amounted to a sort of religion in itself, 
and heroism in playing—those were the 
characteristics of Liszt’s music; those were 
the essentials he taught. 
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“By a curious inversion of fact, I hear 
the critics of to-day censuring the days of 
my own development for putting too much 
stress on technic and ‘externalisms.’ I am 
inclined to say that precisely the opposite 
is true. There are no great, grand, alone- 
standing interpretations being formed to- 
day. And yet, from a purely technical 
point of view, everyone plays well, and 
rather effortlessly, too. The average 
technical equipment is far more developed 
than it used to be. Quantitatively there 
are far more pianists before the public to- 
day, who play very well, than there’ were 
when I was a boy; but not one of them 
equals the giants of the old days. You 
produce scores of extremely capable play- 
rs, but, out of those scores, there is not 
one to equal—let alone to surpass—Rubin- 
stein or Liszt. There is no greatness. The 
modern school of interpretation has left 
stark, cragged heroism behind. It strikes, 
at best, into a sweet, well-regulated field- 
vale-and-woodland order of feelings. I 
have even heard the argument put forward 
that a musician should not fecl at all—he 
should perceive the emotions he 
wishes to arouse, cerebrally! a 


simply 


The Faded Flower of Knighthood 
“T BELIEVE that the war and the 


tendencies, of course, that produced 
the war, are directly responsible for this 
absence of the heroic element. Among the 
many splendid things that the war killed, it 
killed the ideal of personal bravery, of 
personal heroism. Our ancestors saw the 
ideals of knighthood fall into disuse with 
the introduction of firearms; not alone the 
methods of warfare changed, but, gradually, 
the entire system of life. And the same 
process is being duplicated in our own 
day. The throb of splendor, of heroism, 
attendant upon the hazards of personal en- 
counter in war, fell into the discard with 
the arrival of shrapnel and tanks. Anda 
‘tank and shrapnel’ philosophy extends be- 
yond the battle-field into every human act. 
There is little heroism in this post-war life; 
people have grown cynical, dulled. They 
call heroism a ‘gesture’ and wonder what 
is ‘the good of it. As well ask the ‘good’ 
of truth and beauty and sacrifice. It is 
this spirit of post-war cynicism, of benefit 
seeking, of tank mechanism that has crept 
into to-day’s playing. It has come uncon- 
sciously, of course, but, none the less, there 
it is. That is why I am amused when I 
hear To-Day—cynical, mechanical, post- 
war To-Day—charging Liszt’s age of 
musicianship with too much technical dis- 
play and not enough ‘depth of interpre- 
tation.’ 

“Heroism, to be sure, is not a part of 
to-day’s philosophy; but it is a tremendous 
error to disregard it in music. Just as it 
would be an error to disregard the religious 
element in the works of Bach and Bee- 
thoven because the spirit of religion no 
longer has the hold on modern life that it 
had in their times. _ There is a literal and 
poetic side of heroism as well as of re- 
ligion; and it is the business of music to 
seek out these poetic aspects and stress 
them, in very contrast to the more drab 
phases of life. That is what Liszt believed. 

“The superb technical facilities Liszt had 
at his command led him, occasionally, to 
sect himself feats of bravura superior to 
those of Paganini; but such single moments 
of display must not be permitted to crowd 
out his more important background of rich 


and poignant musical thought. The full 
value of Liszt’s compositions is often 
underestimated for that reason. Liszt's 


greatest influence is not purely critical, 
There are many passages in his works— 
notably in his piano Sonata, his Mephisto 
Waltz, and many of his Symphonic Poems 
—that rank with truly great music, 


The Calculated Leap 

“cc AM heartily in accord with the idea 

of progress in music; but I have 
the gravest doubt whether the bulk of re- 
cent compositions comes under that head. 
For one thing, modernism in music is too 
calculated, too consciously “‘on the lookout,” 
to leap into place among the masters of 
music. [L cannot persuade myself that great 
music results when the composer keeps 
one eye on his note paper and the other on 
the effect he is going to make. Through- 
out the history of music, progress has al- 
ways asserted itself through the, crowning 
achievement of one master. Great indi- 
viduals—like Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner— 
stand like mountain peaks, summing up 
their epoch, and giving it its physiognomy, 
its grandeur. After Wagner and Brahms, 


there has been no such great figure. There 
is none to-day, except, perhaps, Richard 


Strauss, at his best. Instead of one master 
actually standing as the descendant of the 
great, we have the depressing spectacle of 
hundreds of lesser men, achieving nothing 
lasting, but battling—by argument, by 
written declaration—for-the place of suc- 
cession. Only a sorry sort of ‘progress’ can 
grow out of this towering lack of inspira- 
tion, coupled with the determination to dis- 
regard all the natural fundamentals of 
harmony. There could be nothing worse 
for the development of music than the early 
under-valuation that fell to Wagner’s lot. 
Since then, the very fact of hailing a com- 
poser as a meaningless mediocrity seems to 
serve as proof that a genius of Wagnerian 
proportions is being overlooked! So far, 
though, we needn’t worry on that score! 


Progress Out of Breath 


oa By ROM THE public’s point of view, 
modern works are demanded on 
every program; but they seldom arouse the 
spontaneous and genuine delight that the 
‘conservative’ works do. After all, you 
can’t work out a creative art as you would 
a problem in Euclid or a chemical experi- 
ment. It is true that each succeeding age 
takes more kindly to certain dissonances 
than did the age preceding. But that does 
not give us the right to disregard con- 
sonance completély, on the experimental 
assumption that, in a hundred years or so, 
music may sound that way. One of the 
causes that keeps the blood of modern 
music so thin is too much progress! Com- 
posers are worrying too much about the 
music of the future, trying to produce in 
advance an effect that has not yet had 
normal development. 

“Debussy, perhaps, is generally conceded 
to be the greatest of the moderns. And, 
truly enough, he has written some beautiful 
pages; but a close examination of his work 
shows him to be less modern and inventive 
than is supposed. Take his use of the 
augmented triad. In 1590, Monteverdi used 
that chord—he was the first to use it. 
Chopin used it extensively, and Wagner 
almost abused it. The entire first act of 
“Siegfried,” in the forging of the sword, is 
characterized by augmented triads. De- 
bussy occasionally achieves some delightful 
pastel effects, but he is by no means histor- 
ically inventive, either in this form or in 
others. Nor is Stravinsky’s music built 
entirely from Stravinsky themes! ‘Pe- 
troushka,’ as soulful to me as the drumming 
of reveille, bears some startlingly remi- 
niscent ideas. And public comment seems to 
have overlooked the fact that Ravel’s La 
Valse is a waltz of Johann Strauss’s, in 
borrowed form. Is it possible that people 
do not know this? Albéniz, on the other 
hand, is one of the few great moderns. His 
musical thought has deep roots and his 
novelties of form are entirely logical, show- 
ing harmonic progress without harmonic 
subversion. 


Slaughtering Syntax 

HE PITY is that people can be so 

easily fooled in music. They may 
love music, but, through defective education, 
only the fewest understand it on the same 
terms of intimacy as they do books or even 
pictures. If a set of composers band to- 
gether into a ‘Movement’ and. say: ‘We 
wish no more melody! We dedicate our- 
selves to dissonance, to atonality, to sheer 


cacophony !’ they will always find plenty of 


musically ignorant listeners to accept their 
words as gospel. But the same people 
would react very differently if a group of 
novelists were to say: ‘We are done with 
grammar! It is too old-fogey-ish to clothe 
our modern ideas! Henceforth, we shall 
write without syntax. No more nouns! 
No verbs! We shall use grunts instead of 
adjectives, and anyone bold enough to bring 
a conjunction into our midst shall be 
branded as a fossil who understands noth- 
ing of artistic progress!’ It sounds funny? 
Not very different tactics are being carried 
through in music—with the approval, either 
silent or expressed, of contemporaries. 
“Really beautiful things endure... But too 
much of anything even of beautiful music 
surfeits us. That is why, perhaps, we lend 
our ears so willingly to music that is dis- 
tinctly uwnbeautiful. And yet, if we know 
how to look, we can constantly find new life 


and new charm in texts with which we are, 
“most familiar. 


I often amuse myself by 
combing works I have played for years, 
on the lookout for something new. Take 
Schumann’s ‘Kreisleriana,’ for instance; 
all through that, no matter what mood or 


Tusic of the Ponths 


By AtetHA M. Bonner 


NOVEMBER 


Historic Foreword: According to the 
earliest Roman system of reckoning time, 
November was, as the word novem (nine) 
suggests, the ninth month, but, in the 
calendar correction of the Julian era 
though its former name and day-number 
remained, it was assigned the eleventh 
place. 

In the comparison of November’s his- 
toric dates of ancient and modern eonse- 
quence, the eleventh day seems one of 
favored signifiance. It was, by the 
Romans, given festive observance to mark 
the beginning ot winter; and centuries later 
the same date became significant by the 
signing of the World War Armistice in 
1918. 

A sacred banquet of Roman celebration, 
called cpuluwim Jovis (Feast of Jove), made 
the thirteenth a féte-day. In the United 
States of America, the last Thursday in 
November has been set aside as a Day of 
National Thanksgiving. This holiday was 
first observed by the Pilgrim Fathers in 
gratitude for the bountiful harvest follow- 
ing the trials of their first year in America. 


Gratitude for the plentitude of Nature” 


has been described by Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti : 

“This sunli ght shames November when he 
grieves 

In dead. red leaves, and will not let him 
shun 

The day, though bough wit bough be over- 
TUN. - 

But with a blessing ever glade receives 


High salutation.” 


November Program 


1, Piano, 4 Hands: 


a—Autumn Gold (2)...Louis A Coerne 

b—Autumn Idyl (3)..... Pierre Renard 

e—November (4)..Peter I. Tchaikovsky 
2. Piano, 6 Hands: 

Autumn Days (3),,,..,Charles Lindsay 


THE E 


key the taints numbers begin 
lyrical passages are in B-flat majo 
look at the Schumann Fantasie in C- 
which was dedicated to Liszt a 
produced a curious reaction upor 
Liszt would never divulge what the 
associations were, but he could 
to hear it. Four separate ti 
present when that glorious, swe 
movement was played to him; 
time he turned quite pale and stop 
playing before the movement was dc 
the C-major parts. of that first mi 
Schumann has found his ravishing 
without once using the tonic triad, | 
end—perhaps a page and a half be! 
close. That is a tremendously d 
of composition! There is reall 
that is new and permanently beautifi 
‘old’ works, that, for my own part 
I should like to see them more tho 
investigated before we pass them | 
favor of thinner novelties.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS OW 
ROSENTHAL’S ARTIC 


1. What sports or games develo 
agility? 4 
2. What 
technic? 
3. How may certain characteri. 
modern music be traceable to 
War? ’ 
4. In what way can progress b 
rapid” ? , 
5. Who first used the augme 
and what composers since t. 
favored it? 


was Lisst’s attitude 


3. Reading: i 
a—The 103rd Psalm of Thanks. 
David, Kin 

b—Harvest Home, Introducing, 
“Come ye: thankful “tbe 


aes eS Tene Br ee) 4 Zim 
e—Harvest ce a ae ee 
d—Thanksgiving Da. «A 

Piano (3rd and 4th Gradeaye 
a—aAutumn: Frolies........ 
b—At the Harvest Dance : 
Bert R 

ce—Song of Autumn..... 

d—Autumn Fantasy. J JBranz 
e—Under the Leaves. . 
6. Piano (5th, 6th, 7th, Sth Grac ; 
a——Autumn Leaves... Robert 
b—When the Leaves ‘Are Pu 


ou 


c—Autumn ...... 
d—In Autumn...... 
7. Violin and Piano: — 
a—Under the Leaves (ey 


b—Autumn (2) . 

e—Autumn Glory “(By ua 
S. Anthems: 

a—I will Magnify Thee 

b—Sing to the Lord of | 

c—Now Thank We All 

ad—Autumn Memories ( 


9. ina Violins and Piano: — 
Glory of God in nate 


Children’s Songs: — 
au—November (Topa 


Cécile 
orita 1 I 


10. 


b—Signs of Autumn. . 
e—Nutting Song ( 


Adult Voices: , 
a—November Sky. . Le 
b—November........ 
c—A Song of ‘Av p 


d—lIfymn of Th a ; 
e—A Song of Thani 


11. 


f—Thanksgiving.. 
g— Autumn Song (8 


h—We Thank 

Bass) .. 

12. a—A Play for 0 
Time, one hour).. 

b—‘Musical Diversion—Mil 

Farmers” ....Ge i 

For junior voices (aime, 


N PHILADELPHIA, as in Boston, the 
ties musical enthusiasms found ex- 
The princi- 
which 


ipression in church music. 
sh of the Society of Friends, 
Nitefield also urgently promulgated, were 
hyere restraint on the musical tendencies 
both religious and social assemblages, 
wrever. It was a German Lutheran, 
‘ius Falckner, who, ordained in Gloria 
% Church in 1703, arranged that viol, 
thoy, trumpets and kettledrums, besides 
ttle organ, should furnish the music on 
S occasion. For he was an ardent be- 
n the power of music to attract 
lly the young people, and even the 
jas, to the services of the church. 
; music in private homes and at 
‘dain entertainments, but the first concert 
Gwhich tickets were sold appears to have 
wa “A Concert of Music under the di- 
John Palma,’ in January, 


) 


fefon of Mr. 


W. ‘Tickets were to be had “at the 
Adon Coffee House.” This concert was 
slowed by various amateur and pro- 


elional efforts, until the time of Francis 
dokinson, “the first native poet-composer 
‘the United States.” 

, Judge, a Signer of the Declaration of 
Miendence, a framer of the Constitution, 
Jpkinson yet found time and inclination 
chlay the harpsichord and organ, to teach 
i children of Christ and St. Peter’s 
_|ted Churches to sing (for which he re- 
xjed the thanks of the vestry) to appear 
Composer at College Commencement, to 
“/eriment with the construction of the 
uimonica and of the harpsichord, to write 
{pe volumes of essays, poems, satires and 
ver articles, to write words and music 
| a set of songs which he dedicated to 
\ shington, and, besides all this, to join 
iroup of about twelve musicians, amateur 
4| professional, who met regularly to play 
‘yncerti Grossi.’ These players were 
ydably the first orchestra of Philadelphia. 
“he “Armonica,” the same instrument 
lt Franklin was experimenting with, was 
tet of Musical Glasses, and one, H. B. 
\\tor, a German, also constructed a set of 
dse glasses, “never subject to come out 
dmune.” Michael Hillegas, first Treasurer 
\\the United States, was also the first 
asic dealer in Philadelphia, having for 
%} not only the latest publications from 
Erope, but organs, harpsichords, violins, 
clos, flutes, “Books of Instructions,” 
“\d a Choice Parcel of Violin Strings and 
sforth.” 


Ghe Philadelphia 


we 


REY) 
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Its Origin and History 


By Frorence LEONARD 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
From the famous Oil Painting by Seyffert 


The Musical Fund Society 
N 1820, the Musical Fund Society was 
organized. Eighty-five men formed 
this Society, for “the relief of decayed 
musicians and their families and the cul- 
tivation of skill and diffusion of taste in 
music.” The officers were Dr. William 
DeWees, President; Dr. Robert Patterson, 
Vice-President; Daniel Lammot, Treas- 

urer and John K. Kane, Secretary. 

Four years later, Musical Fund Hall was 
built, and for thirty years was the center 
of all musical activities in Philadelphia, 
excepting only the opera. “The Society 
maintained an orchestra and a chorus,” says 
Miss Wister, “and conducted an Academy 
of Music which was the first school in 
Philadelphia permitted by Charter to con- 
fer Academic degrees in music.” The 
members of the Society, professional and 
amateur, formed the orchestra and had 
strict rules as to rehearsals. They chose 
music of a high order for their perform- 


ances, and, for the first performance of the 
“Creation,” the score of which was pro- 
cured only with great difficulty, they en- 
gaged trombone players to come from 
3ethlehem, as the instrument was unknown 
in Philadelphia at that time. 

In 1845 the “First Symphony” of Beetho- 
ven, “The Entire Grand Symphony of 
Beethoven,” was announced and performed, 
but with vocal numbers, serious and comic, 
interpolated between the movements. In 
following years the “Second Symphony” 
and the “Third Symphony” were given in 
the same manner, besides the Overture to 
“Oberon” and the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 


Decline of Musical Fund Society 
HEN CAME the period of the visiting 
virtuosi and also the increasing popu- 

larity of the opera, and the activities of 
the Musical Fund Society gradually de- 
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clined until both Academy and Orchestra 
were abandoned. 

The interest in opera and the- growth of 
the population led to the building of the 
American Academy of Music, a hall which 
has at the present time suffered no de- 
cline in the brilliancy of its splendid career. 


Visiting Orchestras 

EFORE the opening of this house, the 

first visiting orchestra, the Steier- 
markisches Orchestra of twenty men, ap- 
peared under the leadership of Henri Riha. 
In 1849 the Germania Orchestra, under 
Carl Lenschow, had its disastrous experi- 
ence in Philadelphia and New York. Com- 
ing to Philadelphia to recoup its losses in 
New York, this excellent orchestra, having 
tried concerts in expensive halls with no 
success, advertised a ‘Grand Promenade 
Concert” at less pretentious quarters in 
Arch Street. “The total receipts were 
$9.50. The hall rent being $10, the pro- 
prietor turned off the gas and there was 
no concert,” says Russell. 


The Germania Orchestra 
N 1856 was instituted the Germania 

Orchestra (incorporated 1860), of 
which Carl Sentz, drummer of the Ger- 
mania Society, was the leader. This 
Orchestra existed for over forty years, 
and was an important element of the 
musical life of Philadelphia. The con- 
certs were given on Friday afternoons, at 
the Musical Fund Hall. The governing 
officers and the conductor were chosen by 
the members of the orchestra. The pro- 
grams were not all classical, for the 
Orchestra played for many miscellaneous 
entertainments. From 1879 to 1895, con- 
certs were given on Thursday afternoons 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. At these concerts one movement of 
a symphony was played every week for 
four weeks, and the fifth week the entire 
symphony was played. 

Charles M. Schmitz, ’cellist, was the con- 
ductor who succeeded Sentz, and it was 
Schmitz who gave prominence to sym- 
phonies and other classical compositions. 
He was the son of Adolf Schmitz, French 
horn player, of Dusseldorf. He was suc- 
ceeded by William Stoll, Jr., who was a 
violinist. 


Other Early Efforts 
FTER the disbanding of the Ger- 


mania, efforts to continue some sort 


of symphony concerts (at which, however, 
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much miscellaneous music was also pro- 
duced) were made at Musical Fund Hall, 
Witherspoon Hall and the Academy of 
Music, under Mr. Stoll and Henry Gordon 
Thunder. Meantime, at the Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876, Theodore Thomas had 
met overwhelming disaster, because of the 
distance of the Hall from the dwellings of 
the visitors (as well as the artistic and 
financial failure of the Centennial March 
which Wagner had been engaged to com- 
pose for the occasion). Mrs. E. D. Gilles- 
pie, “his unselfish friend, the unselfish 
friend of all things good and fine, chair- 
man of the Woman’s Commission of the 
Centennial Exposition . . managed an 
engagement for him to give a series of 
orchestral concerts at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, that historic hall that 
has housed so many noble enterprises 
The concerts went prosperously; the hall 
was well filled.” And these concerts fos- 
tered still more the never ceasing desire 
for an orchestra which should belong to 
Philadelphia itself. 


Philadelphia Symphony Society 

N 1883, there was a Musical Festival, 

Wm. W. Gilchrist and Chas. M. 
Schmitz being the conductors, and in 1893 
a group of amateurs organized and incor- 
porated The Philadelphia Symphony So- 
ciety, for “the cultivation of the higher 
order of Orchestral Work and the foster- 
ing of all matters tending to promote the 
cause of music.” 

The conductor was Dr. W. W. Gilchrist 
who had founded the Mendelssohn Club 
and was its conductor for forty years. 
Three concerts were given each year, in the 
Academy of Music, and the expenses were 
met by Associate members. Members of 
the Society paid no dues nor fees. The 
two upper galleries were reserved for 
students in the public schools and con- 
servatories of music. Rehearsals were open 
to accredited students of music. The So- 
ciety had a Musical Library anda Reading 
Room, and for sixteen seasons it brought 
the Kneisel Quartet to Philadelphia. “The 
list of works performed . . . was of the 
highest standard and would do credit to 
any professional orchestra. The place of 
this amateur orchestra in the symphonic 
succession is a noble one and one of im- 
mense influence in this community,” writes 
Miss Wister. In 1899 Dr. Gilchrist re- 
signed, and for one season the orchestra 
was conducted by Fritz Scheel. 

The opening of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra which at first gave five concerts 
in Philadelphia, each season, and later in- 
creased that number to ten, the loss of 
Thomas to a Western city and the long 
career of the Philharmonic in New York 
aroused a group of Philadelphia women to 
new efforts to form a permanent orchestra; 
but it was not until 1900 that the organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Orchestra became 
a possibility. 


The Philippine Concerts 


R. SCHEEL, who had been conduct- 

ing his own orchestra in a series of 
summer night concerts at Woodside Park, 
near Philadelphia, had consented to con- 
duct the amateur organization (the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Society) and an amateur 
chorus, the Opera Class, during one winter, 
on condition that he be allowed to conduct 
two concerts with professional players, at 
the end of the season. 

When the time came, the opportunity 
presented itself as a series of patriotic 
benefit concerts, “for the Relief of the 
Families of the Nations’ Heroes killed in 
the Philippines.” An Executive Committee 
consisting of John H. Ingham, Oliver 
Boyce Judson, Dr. E. I. Keffer, Ed- 
ward G. McCollin and Oscar A. Knipe, 
undertook these concerts; and they had 
the assistance of a Women’s Committee, 
under Mrs. Alexander J. Cassatt. This 


Committee, without which the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra might _ still be an 
unknown quantity, “advertised the concerts, 
procured the support of musical and social 
organizations, secured the patronesses, and 
filled the house.” The soloist at the first 
concert was M. Vladimir de Pachmann, at 
the second, Edouard de Reszke. The 
players were selected by Mr. Scheel from 
among the men who played nightly in the 
theaters. 

These concerts were a preliminary ex- 
periment, on the part of those enthusiasts 
who had for so long been striving to estab- 
lish an orchestra in Philadelphia; and they 
were so successful that they proved these 
energetic women had actually inaugurated a 
new era in their city. The same Committee 
of executives, with the addition of Henry 
Whelen, Jr., and John C. Sims, treasurer, 
arranged for a Guarantee Fund for a 
series of six concerts during the season of 
1900-1901 with the purpose of furthering 
the idea of a permanent orchestra if that 
should be possible. Personal work on the 
part of the Committees again accomplished 
the results and the concerts were received 
with enthusiasm. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
was the soloist at the first concert which 
was also the occasion of his first appear- 
ance in Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


N MAY, 1901, therefore, the Philadel- 

phia Orchestra Association was formed, 
the officers being Alexander van Ren- 
sselaer, President, F. T. Sully Darley, 
Vice-President (he had been Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Musical Festival in 1883) John 
H. Ingham, Secretary, Henry Whelen, Jue 
Treasurer. 

In 1901-1902 fourteen pairs of regular 
concerts were given, with a total of fifty- 
two concerts. The orchestra numbered 
eighty-five men. In this season financial 
difficulties began. Scheel saw the im- 
portance of bringing fame to the orchestra 
by fine accompanying of the soloists, and 
he gave much effort to bringing -about 
notable results. Ysaye’s delight at his ac- 
companiment of the Bach “Concerto” is a 
matter of record. Scheel sought also to 
reach the highest artistic standards, giving 
many “first performances,” and, in his fourth 
season, presenting the first complete Bee- 
thoven Cycle ever given in Philadelphia. 

An attempt to popularize the concerts, 
and thus to help out the box office, by put- 
ting waltzes and other light compositions 
on the program, was urged by the Execu- 
tive Committee at one time, but this idea 
he positively opposed. A separate series of 
Popular Concerts for the benefit of various 
charitable organizations, was, however, 
arranged, with the result that a so-called 
“opera audience” heard the orchestra for 
the first time. In this same fourth season, 
Richard Strauss came to Philadelphia, to 
conduct some of his own compositions, and, 
at rehearsal, paid the orchestra the com- 
pliment of allowing them to proceed while 
he laid down his baton, and gave expression 
to the greatest admiration for their work. 
He also conducted the orchestra in his own 
compositions in Boston. In the following 
season, Felix Weingartner came as guest 
conductor, and Scheel gave his first con- 
cert of ‘House Music,” with small 
orchestra. This success was followed the 
next season by a series of concerts by the 
small group of players, and one concert 
given for Mrs. Roosevelt, at the White 
House, in Washington. 


Women’s Committee Formed 


N THE Spring of 1904, the Association 

was facing a financial crisis, as the 
Guarantee Fund was to expire, and new 
financial security was needed before new 
contracts could be made, Upon the initiative 
of Mrs. Edward G. McCollin and the re- 
sponse of Mrs. A. J. Dallas Dixon, hung, as 
it proved, the future of the Orchestra. A 


Women’s Committee of twenty members 
was formally organized, of which Mrs. 


Dixon was made President, Mrs. Spencer 


Ervin and Mrs. Thomas S. Harrison, Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. McCollin and Mrs. E. 
Coleman Lewis, Secretaries, and Mrs. 
Alfred Reginald Allen, Treasurer. To 
these names must be added Miss Frances 
Anne Wister, Director and President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary and Mrs. E. I. 
Keffer who, from the earliest days, have 
stood for conspicuous zeal and devo- 
tion. Committees of Guarantors, Boxes 
and General Subscriptions were formed, 
and other Committees were organized in 
near-by towns, Harrisburg, Trenton, 
Lancaster, Allentown. Soon after, Com- 
mittees were formed in West Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Chestnut Hill, Media and 
neighboring sections, Wilmington, Balti- 
more, Washington and Atlantic City. 

The activities of the Committee have 
been many and varied, and have shown in- 
genuity as well as energy; yet they had no 
Fund to fall back on until 1921, when the 
Women’s Committees Fund was _ estab- 
lished. The first gift toward a Permanent 
Endowment Fund was made to the Wo- 
men’s Committee in 1906, by Mr. Theodore 
N. Ely. 


The Endowment Fund 


EGINNING with 1904, the number of 

guarantors ranged from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and sixty per 
season, and the Guarantee Fund ranged 
from forty-five to fifty thousand dollars, 
with an occasional extra deficit beyond this 
sum. But the Guarantee Fund method of 
financing an orchestra is a never-ending 
and discouraging work and much of the 
financial burden was borne in the early 
years by a few men and women, among 
whom were Mr. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Thomas McKean, Jr., Miss Anne 
Thomson, Miss Mary K. Gibson and Mr. 
Henry Whelen, Jr. In 1916, however, one 
of the Directors, who at the time was called 
“The Unknown Donor” (but later revealed 
himself as Edward W. Bok) offered to 
meet any deficit for a period of five years, 
provided that the Association should in 
that time create an Endowment Fund of 
$500,000, and also that the conductor, Leo- 
pold Stekowski, at that time directing the 
orchestra, should be retained during the 
same period. 

At the end of the allotted time, the Fund 
was over the amount stipulated, and the 
contributors were asked to extend their 
subscriptions for two years more, the name 
of the Fund being changed to the Seven 
Year Endowment Fund. Although the 
pledges to this Fund continued to be paid 
during the war, it soon became evident that 
with the increase in every sort of expense 
which followed the war, even this Fund 
would not be sufficient. Therefore, in Jan- 
uary, 1919, Mr. Bok suggested that in Oc- 
tober of that year a campaign should be 
conducted to raise $1,000,000, in honor of 
the twentieth season of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. This extraordinary campaign, 
full of enthusiasm and excitement, was 
brought to a triumphant conclusion by Mr. 
Bok “who,” in Miss Wister’s: words, 
“proved himself an accomplished beggar 
and a clever general,” and ithe Association 
wrote in its resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Bok, “the raising of this magnificent sum 
for music is an achievement the like of 
which Philadelphia has not previously 


witnessed,” er 


Fritz Scheel Dies 


ONG BEFORE the consummation of 
this splendid plan, the directors and 
public had become solicitous for the health 
of Mr. Scheel who had for some years been 
overdoing, in his zeal for the success of the 
Orchestra. His widely lamented death oc- 
curred in 1907. 
His successor was Carl Pohlig, who was 


THE BT 
engaged for three years, coming | 
Stuttgart, where he was Director 
Court Orchestra of the King of Wi 
berg. Pohlig was a competent and 
trained musician, ambitious to preset 
best of the cases as well as the r 
compositions. At the end of three 
his contract was renewed, but 
agree on certain points conce 
men and directors led to his resig 
1912. 


Stokowski 
EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, wk 
recently been conductor of th 
cinnati Orchestra, was approached a 
cured, and the story of the Orchestra 
his direction has been one of phene 
artistic growth and achievement. 
Each of the world’s great orchestra 
its own moments, its own chapte: 
Romance, of Excitement, of Inspiratic 
its history. In the history of the F 
delphia Orchestra there was the me 
when the determination of a grot 
women, the man (Scheel), and the + 
(here Dr. Keffer’s name is writ | 
united, and the Orchestra began te 
there was the chapter of the Wo 
Committees; there was the chapter | ‘ 
Endowment Fund with its splendid 
sors; there was, not least, the chapter 
Bema with the coming of Leopold St 
ski. How far the man has developed 
he took over the Orchestra one can 
But surely no one dreamed that in 
conductor there existed the vividnes 
flair for all things new, the broad in 
and outlook, the tremendous pow 
achieve in addition to the musical qu 
which have revealed themselves ye 
year in this Chapter. This conducto 
known how to interest, surprise and s 
his audiences, as one critic has w 
to vitalize not only his players bu 
audiences, from the first moment 
program, so that they expect every 
of each concert to be of compelling in 


The Mahler Symphony 
ae FIRST extraordinary prc 
which Stokowski offered to th 
of Philadelphia and New York 
production of Gustay Mahler’s — 
Symphony.” This was the first ] 
ance in America of the colossal w 
required three choruses aggrega’ 
hundred and fifty voices, an o 
one hundred and ten, and eight so 
entailed a cost for the Philad 
formances alone of about $15,00 
New York performance was made 
through the generosity of the 
Friends of Music. Two years we 
in preparation. The Philadelphia C 
tra Chorus of four hundred met 
organized and trained by Stoko 
second chorus of four hundred 1 
trained by Henry Gordon Thund 
was also a Children’s Chorus of 
dred and fifty. There were | 
formances in Philadelphia in M: 
and the demand for seats was so 
four more performances were g 
after these, orders for seats am 
over $10,000 in Philadelphia alone 
be refused. In all there were ni 
formances including two public 
in Philadelphia. For the New 
formance, twelve hundred 
transported to that city, and 
was one of unreserved ent 


Remarkable Perf 
N SUCCEEDING 3 
been so many perforr 
interest or significance that 
be selected for mention i 
of this paper: three 
Brahms “Requiem” and 
Symphony,” both with the 
Chorus trained by Stephen 
(Continued on page 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VA 
constellation of musical instruments, 
growing in fullness and brilliancy 
* challenge the attention, and interest of 
fserious musicians. Like ail newly dis- 
Sred stars, some of these have been 
cing unobserved for some time; but it 
ow certain that they are finally and 
shitely fixed in the musical firmament. 
there are evidences, for instance, of a 
‘inet trend toward a higher appreciation 
ithe qualities of the brass instruments 
ugh notable additions to, and improve- 
lit in, their solo literature. 
jine literature, and the resulting appre- 
ion for beauty of musical expression, 
1x ago placed the stringed and then the 
‘I instruments within the hallowed con- 
is of classic association; the brasses 
‘we remained outside. If the indications 
iye true, we are now approaching a 
‘py inclusion of all musical instruments 
|, the artistic family group; for the 
i3ses also show signs of becoming classic. 
Ome years ago, writing under the cap- 
| “Has the cornet classic possibilities as 
‘blo instrument?” the writer stated that 
question might seem without meaning to 
ity who had regarded the cornet as one 
‘the most attractive of solo instruments. 
Tecognizing that fact, the character of 
erature and its association with places 
ment more often than with centers 
have prevented it from realizing its 
est possibilities in musical expression. 


| E STARS have appeared in the 
| 


b> Sere ~ “ee 


oO 


Corrupting Associations 


[ HAD been regarded as a course-toned 
blatant instrument, represented by a 
of light literature with the so-called 


without the inevitable staccato 
The idea of the cornet possessing 
cations admitting it into dignified 
circles had not been thought of, 


on the program of a certain 
ic teachers’ convention, at which 
soloist of some ability and dis- 
ation had been invited to play. Upon 
ival just before the beginning of 

am he was told politely, but with 


ible had been bound to a mass of 
ounting almost. to superstition. 
vident that the position of these 
mts could not improve without a 
understanding of their true charac- 
he extension of their tonal range 
cientific study of tone production, 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


he (Classic Brass 


By Ross HickERNELL 


and the production of a literature compa- 
rable to that of other classic instruments. 

When the serious student conceived the 
possibility of this development, to what did 
he turn, when he found available for his 
own instrument only literature limited to 
the lighter type of solo pieces? He found 
that here, as in all progress, the weak must 
borrow from the strong. If the material 
for his instrument was impoverished he 
must turn to a wealth elsewhere. Nothing 
did he find more suitable than the vocal 
aria. Besides the song had for long been 
an accepted medium of expression for the 
cornet soloist, though its adaption had been 
limited largely to the simple ballad and 
popular song of the day. 


The Great Song Literature 


F THE small song forms are good, is it 

not true that the great arias are better? 
In so far as quality of literature is concerned 
this would place the cornet soloist upon an 
equality with the vocalist. He has even a 
slight advantage; for he is not limited to a 
single character of song but may choose 
from among the lyric, dramatic and color- 


atura arias. Indeed the last named repre- 
sents a type too long neglected as an op- 
portunity for the ambitious cornet or 
trumpet soloist. Here he may find material 
in abundance, and may make use of his 
wide tonal range, not for mere show but 
with legitimate and artistic sanction. 

Rossini’s well-known aria, Una voce 
poco fa, from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” not 
in the original but in the transposed key 
and with all the variants with which the 
celebrated Jenny Lind endowed it, supplies 
an outstanding example of the possibilities 
in this direction. This aria offers an 
adaptation, in range, brilliancy and quality, 
typical of the characteristics of the cornet 
and trumpet and requiring no mean ability 
in its performance. 

In the more dignified realm, an ideal ex- 
ample of classic music suitable for the 
cornet is the Mozart aria from “La cle- 
menza di Tito,” omitting the recitative. Cer- 
tainly nothing more beautiful and satisfy- 
ing, making greater musical demands upon 
the soloist, can be desired. 

These and many similar numbers the 
cornet soloist had to begin with. In the 


AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


Under the masterful direction of Billy Barty, their three-year-old leader, the 
Hollywood Baby Orchestra, composed of thirty-five musicians none of whom ts over 
six years of age, is here shown playing at Beverly Hills, California, on the estate of 


Mary Pickford. Formed by Karl 


clined children, this unusual organtsati 


Moldrem, to develop the talent of musically in- 
on is said to have the youngest musicians of any 


such group in the world, A hint to other wide-awake teachers, 


field of distinct literature written for the 
instrument, one of the first evidences of a 
departure from the stereotyped form of 
cornet solo is seen in some of the solos 
written by Herbert Clarke; and in the 
earlier concertini of other composers. Soon 
the sonata and concerto for the brass made 
their appearance; and, although not present 
in abundance, literature in this form is now 
permanently established and with an in- 
creasing appeal to the soloist. 


A Labor of Love 


ONY MUST be impelled by an irresist- 
ible regard for an ideal to write a con- 
certo for any of the brass instruments, for 
the rewards are not from publishing re- 
ceipts. Fortunately there are those who, 
regardless of material returns, have pro- 
duced works for the brass which equal the 
best in music. Nowhere in the classic liter- 
ature for any instrument can we find better 
music than in the “Concerto in E minor for 
Trumpet” written by Oscar Boehm. In 
this concerto the trumpet has truly arrived 
as a classic solo instrument, and the soloist 
with appreciation necessary for the playing 
of it need make no apology for the instru- 
ment nor for his ability and musicianship. 
For it is worthy of the greatest technical : 
strength and artistic perception. 

Nor is it requisite that we limit the brass 
classics with mention of this outstanding 
number. The “Concerto in A major for 
Trombone,” Eugen Reiche, is an example 
of the best in music, as are the concertos 
of Alchuesky and others. 

The concertos of Brandt for trumpet are 
also worthy of mention. Number one, in 
F minor, is particularly brilliant if the 
soloist may take the liberty, as has been 
done, of developing the finale. A recent 
concerto by Stohr shows remarkable work- 
manship; and, if the ultra modern is de- 
sired, we have even that in the “Piece Sym- 
phonique” by Rene Barbier. 

The final test of classic possibilities in 
the brass lies in their capacity to meet the 
demands of a complete recital program. 
A number of seriously disposed soloists 
have already demonstrated the possibilities 
of the brass in recital with extremely grati- 
fying results. One of the most recent 
was presented by Milford Lewis of the 
College of Fine Arts of the University of 
Tulsa. The program which was published 
and commented upon in the columns of the 
“Musical Observer” shows an artistic ideal 
for the brass deserving high praise. Soloists 
who engage in work of this character merit 
every encouragement in their effort to 
prove the beauties and possibilities of the 
brass in the playing of literature on a par 
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Instrumental ©raining in the Grammar, Junior and Senior High Schools 


Director of Westchester @ounty (New York) @ommunity Association 


HE AMAZINGLY rapid develop- 
ment of instrumental training in the 
public schools of our country repre- 

sents perhaps the most significant phase in 
the evolution of public school music during 
the last decade. Hardly practiced fifteen 
years ago, it has since swept the country. 
To-day, practically every progressive music 
department includes in its curriculum some 
form of instrumental training. It is gradu- 
ally taking its proper place in the general 
scheme of school music. Its importance is 
secondary only to vocal training. The lat- 
ter, reaching every child, must retain its 
undisputed supremacy as the foremost doc- 
trine of school music. 

The great educational and cultural values 
of instrumental practice are receiving in- 
creasing recognition by educators. They 
concede that, when properly conducted, or- 
chestral practice tends to develop such 
faculties as thoroughness, accuracy, alert- 
ness, subordination, ability to execute orders 
correctly, coOperation, team work, and 
punctuality. Its cultural influence in teach- 
ing the appreciation of aesthetic values and 
the worthy use of leisure are acknowledged. 


Dangers in Success 

HE GREATEST development has 

perhaps taken place in the high school 
orchestra. Many of these organizations 
represent a very satisfactory standard of 
taste and performance. Where this stand- 
ard has not been reached, the fault often 
may be found in the fact that we, the 
teachers, fired by the ambition to present 
an imposing program of fine music, omitted 
to subject the orchestra in our charge to 
a systematic course in ensemble training 
which would have provided the necessary 
technical proficiency for the adequate per- 
formance of an ambitious program. An- 
other failing is sometimes’ encountered, 
namely, the fact that we, in the endeavor 
to avoid too difficult music, become blind 
to our duties as educators and present in- 
significant and mediocre music to the 
orchestra for practice and performance. 
We should avoid both pitfalls 'and aim to 
present the highest possible grade of music 
within the technical limitations of the 
players. 

To attain this object with the high school 
orchestra, a thorough technical discipline 
in conjunction with cultural training 
through the study of appreciation of music 
must be provided for the members of the 
junior orchestras. A well defined plan of 
instrumental training should begin in the 
graded schools and comprise the following 
elements : 

A thorough course in vocal music, par- 


SCHOOL Music DEPARTMENT 
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ticularly in sight-singing, including the 
rudiments of music, theory, and continuing 
through the entire grade school curriculum. 

Class instruction, in such instruments at 
least as form the combination commercially 
known as the “small” orchestra, namely, 
piano, strings, flute and clarinet, trumpet 
and trombone, drums and timpani. Oboe, 
bassoon, and French horn should be in- 
cluded in the larger school systems. If 
possible, every student of a symphonic in- 
strument should study the piano for two 
years at least. 

When organizing instrumental instruc- 
tion in the schools, it may seem advisable 
to proceed contrary to the generally 
adopted practice and to offer at the outset 
instruction in the less frequently played 
instruments exclusively, deferring- class 
instruction in violin until all other classes 
are well established. The success of this 
method of procedure is, of course, depend- 
ent upon local conditions. 


he Keen Ear 

NE OF THE GREATEST problems 

of class instruction is the task of 
securing good intonation. Time devoted to 
the training of accurate ears capable of 
sensing slight deviations from true pitch 
is time well spent. Our students should 
learn to produce perfect unison when play- 
ing together. The frequently encountered 
leniency of teachers towards faulty intona- 
tion on the part of school orchestras is 
unwarranted. There is no need, and there 
is no excuse, for any instrumental ensemble 
group playing out of tune. If the teacher 
will but train his students to concentrated 
listening, to a critical and analytical atti- 
tude toward his playing, and to appreciation 
of the delights of cleanliness in perform- 
ance, the problem of intonation will be 
satisfactorily solved. 

For the efficient practice of intonation 
problems, tables have been evolved for the 
different instruments, presenting in con- 
centrated form the elementary difficulties 
of the instruments. 
for instance, the teacher will soon discover 
that the intervals of the diminished and 
augmented fifth are the most difficult for 
the beginner, as the same finger must pro- 
duce the two tones of these intervals by 
stopping neighboring strings on the differ- 
ent locations of the fingerboard. The most 
frequent “finger changes” are therefore 
embodied in the following tables: 

lirst Finger, E and A strings, f-b, b-f, 

(f sharp-b flat, b flat-f sharp) 
A and D strings, b flat-e, (b-e flat) 
D and G strings, e flat-a, (e-a flat) 

Second Finger, E and A strings, g-c 

sharp, (g sharp-c) 


In violin instruction, 


A and D strings, c-f sharp, (c sharp-f) 
D and Gstrings, f-b, (£ sharp-b flat) 
Third Finger, E and A strings, a-d sharp, 
(a sharp-d), a flat-d, (a-d flat) 
A and D strings, d-g sharp (d sharp-g), 
d flat-g, (d-g flat) 
D and G strings, g-c sharp (g sharp-c), 
g flat-c (g-c flat) 
These finger changes are gradually in- 
troduced and made the subject of daily 
practice. 


Make Haste Slowly 


ROBLEMS in time and rhythm are 

first studied on an open string. Facil- 
ity and uniformity of bowing are effected 
by playing from memory scales and stereo- 
typed exercises. exemplifying the funda- 
mental varieties of right-arm practice. 

Similar training must be given in the 
other instruments taught. Wind players, 
like singers, must: learn to produce a 
smooth, well sustained tone of good 
quality and to connect these tones without 
a break. 

Multiple duet and trio playing brings 
increased interest to the class instruction. 
For the violins, the classic duets by Pleyel 
and Mazas are available, some of which 
lend themselves to transcription for the 
wind instruments. The arrangements by 
Mortimer Wilson (published by J. Fischer, 
New York City), by Don Morrison (pub- 
lished by the Oberlin Music Company, 
Oberlin, Ohio), by Rissland (published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston), sup- 
ply abundant material for this purpose, as 
does the course in-ensemble playing which 
is being published by G. Schirmer, Inc., and 
of which Master Miniatures, by Louis 
Hintze and Graded Studies in Ensemble 
Playing and Easy Opera Classics, both by 
Wallingford Riegger, have been issued. 


Elementary Ensembles 


AVING REACHED, an elementary 

technical development—which may 
be expected after one year’s study of wind 
instruments and after two years’ work in 
a string class—the instruments of the dif- 
ferent orchestral sections are gathered in 
multiple quartets or quintets. “Very excel- 
lent material for the string quartet is 
contained in the admirable work of Alfred 
Pochon, A Progressive Method of String 
Quartet Playing (published by G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). For the wood wind section, Pipes 
and Reeds, and for the brass, Tabulariana, 
both by Mortimer Wilson (published by 
J. Fischer), supply fine music for ensemble 
study. The ensemble work does not re- 
place the regular class instruction which 
continues as before. 


A half year of sectional practice s 
adequately prepare the young playe 
successful participation as a member 
orchestra of the grammar or juni 
school. At this time, the young orc 
player may safely devote two or 
hours a wéek to rehearsing with th 
orchestra, one hour to sectional pr 
and an equal amount of time to a less 
his instrument. From forty minutes | 
hour daily home practice should 
quired. 


Liberality in Supplies 
HE QUESTION of music 
for class instruction, a tryin, 
lem not many years ago, is being sai 
torily solved. The older courses 
Mitchell (published by Oliver Ditson) 
by Ortmann (published by Carl Fis 
present separate instruction books for € 
instrument. A more recent method 
Maddy and Giddings (published ‘by’ 
Conn, Ltd., and by the Willis Music 
pany) is so arranged that all string 
ments may be taught in one class 
wind instruments in , another. 
volumes have been so far publishe 
Two publications for school orch 
should be mentioned, namely, The 
phony Series of Programs for Scho 
Community Orchestras, by Frederick 
George Dasch, and Osbourne McCon 
(published by Silver, Burdett and ¢ 
pany) and the Master Series for 
Orchestras (published by G. Schirt 
The fotmer is divided into five prog 
each of nine numbers, these prog 
being arranged in progressive or 
difficulty. The first of these pr 
may well come within the proy 
a grammer or junior high school orche 
The Master Series for Young Orche 
consists of twelve little suites, on 
each of the twelve greatest compo 
containing compositions which these 1 
cians wrote expressly for children or ¥ 
tradition designates as children’s — 
They are designed as material 
elementary stages of ensemble play1 


The Band Arrives 

O* THE MAJOR ENSEM 
instrumental music, the band is 
beginning to come into prominence im 
eastern schools. Many bands are 


interest to present here the metho 
procedure adopted in the Yonkers Se 
to introduce this work. } 

In preparation, a survey was 
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She Raindrop Prelude 


ee Shopin’s Raindrop Prelude one 

| his group of twenty-four preludes ? 

so, which one is it?—F. W. 
“Preludes, Op. 28,” 
the winter of 1838- 
Swhich he spent with George Sand on 
of Majorea. In failing health, 
[inder miserable conditions of climate 
using, he developed a despondency 
is decidedly reflected in several of 
feludes. 

arning one day from a stormy jour- 
“Ame. Sand was told by Chopin that 
Id voiced his anxiety for her safety 
aprelude which he proceeded to play. 
) the exact identity of this prelude 
tr} has been considerable speculation. 
%/commonly the name Raindrop has 
aiiven to number 15, in D flat, in 
i/ a dreamy lyric section is interrupted 
stormy climactic passage, after which 
@iniscence of the first theme brings on 
‘jelicate close. The whole prelude is 
*/ on the distinctive feature of a re- 
1/1 dominant Ab (G#) which is taken 
present the monotonous rainfall : 

x 


tht of Chopin’s 
Awritten during 


lend 


Sostenuto 


ee ed 


i Lhe 


ES SS a a a ee a | rs | 
S23 S25 
TS, Ce te 


however, consider that the Pre- 


mds more closely to Chopin’s de- 
mood in its melancholy, ’cello- 
dy, with the drip-drip of the rain 
y sounding above it. 


te ials for Grades 'V 


SGna you give me an outline of 
of the more necessary pieces 
studies in Grades I-V without 
h the pupils are not well pre- 
to go on to the next grade? 
a8 a foundation Mathews’ 
lard Graded Course,’ or 
er’s “School for the Piano- 
T have only recently taken 
eaching again after a lapse of 
fi sauce a am at somewhat 
loss—M. 

€ so many excellent studies and 
on the market that we can 
to any which are so necessary 
"cannot be replaced by others. 
ve teacher, 

ire of teaching materials from 


pine fresh studies or pieces 


indeed, will vary” 


which promise to he of real technical and 
musical value. 

The works which you mention are of 
proved worth. It is well, however, to 
keep on hand a list of other studies which 
may supplement or alternate with such 
works as those of Mathews’ “Graded 
Course.” A list of this kind might begin 
with the following standard collections: 

First studies for children—‘“Music Play 
for Every Day.” 


Grades I-II—Gurlitt, “The First Les- 


sons, ‘Op. 117. 

Czerny-Liebling — “Selected Studies,” 
Book 1. 

Grades II-IJI—Burgmiiller, “25 Easy 
and Progressive Studies,” Op. 100. 

Loeschhorn, “Studies for the Develop- 
ment of Technic and Expression,’ Op. 65, 


3 books. 

Grades III-IV: Berens, “New School 
of Velocity,” Book 1 (technical). 

Heller, “25 Studies for Rhythm and Ex- 
pression,” Op. 47 (Interpretative). 

Grades IV-V: Czerny, “School of Ve- 
locity,’ Op. 299. (technical) 

Heller, “30 Progressive Studies,” 
46 (Interpretative). 

Groups of pieces that are especially use- 
ful during these grades are: 

Oesten, May Flowers, Op. 61. 

Kullak, Scenes from Childhood, Op. 62. 

Schumann, Album for the Youna Op. 
68. 

Grieg, Lyric Pieces, Op. 12. 


Op. 


Growing Inaccuracy 


I haye a pupil in the fourth grade 
who is very inaccurate. She reads 
new music quite well; but, when she 
begins to feel that she knows a piece, 
she becomes careless about both 
notes and time. She has taxed my 
ingenuity ; so IT have come to you for 
suggestions. —Mrs. ) 


Memory work, if ae conducted, is 
a help in such a case, for it means a con- 
tinuation of meticulous study. As soon 
as the first section of a piece has been 
fairly well learned, let the pupil begin to 
memorize it. Block it off into short 
phrases by marks like these: V V V, and 
have a definite system for practicing each 
of these divisions. Let the pupil, for in- 
stance, take first the left-hand part, play- 
ing it several times with the notes, then 
from memory on top of the keys, and, 
finaily, aloud, still from memory. The 
part for the right hand may then be 
treated in a similar manner, after which 
the hands may be put together. 

When this process has been successfully 
carried out with each phrase by itself, let 
each pair of phrases be learned from mem- 
ory and finally the entire section. 

Having mastered an entire piece in this 
way, the question then arises of how to 
keep it accurate. One way of solving this 
problem is to require the pupil to play the 
piece slowly, with the notes and counting 
aloud, a least once for each time that she 
plays it from memory. Another way is 
to have her occasionally tést each sec- 
tion by playing it from memory with one 
hand aloud while the other simply makes 
the proper motions on top of the keys. If 
this test can be passed successfully, she is 
well in the safety zone. 


Grades. Violin Study with 


Piano 


(1) In what grades are Danse 
négre by Cyril Scott, and Gondoliera, 
by Moszkowsky ? 


(2) At what stage of advance- 


ment should the French Suites by 
Bach be taken up? Bach has been 
given to these pupils for some time. 

(8) After a piano pupil has stud- 
ied for many years, becoming a good 
technical player, would it be wise 
for ber to take up violin study in 
connection with her other work? 
Would this in any way make a dif- 
ference in her piano playing? She 
is twenty yvears old and wishes to 
do this for the sake of orchestra 
work, but is considering the piano as 
her major study.—A, W. 

(1) Both of these comipositions belong 
to about the seventh grade. 

(2) As a whole, the French Suites are 
of about the same grades as the Two-part 
Inventions (4-6). A pupil in the fourth 
grade ought to be able to tackle some of 
the easier movements. 

(3) I see no reason why violin study 
should hurt the pupil’s piano work, pro- 
vided the latter is given its due amount of 
attention. In fact the violin and its or- 
chestral connection may give her an added 
musical enthusiasm and a broader musical 


outlook.. 


A Perfect Legato 


One of my pupils, a girl of fifteen, 
has difficulty in achieving a smooth 
legato. What would you advise? 

Nu, 


Lack of legato comes, of course, from 
releasing the pressure on a key too soon, 
before the next key is sounded. To help 
matters, let the girl practice an exagger- 
ated form of forearm rotation. With the 
wrist held high, let her sound treble C with 
the thumb of the right hand, throwing the 
weight down upon the key and holding it 
there, as in the subjoined illustration: 


Let her now rotate the forearm to the 
right, sounding E with the third finger, 
at the same time transferring the weight 
to this finger. She may then rotate to the 
left, sounding D, then to the right, sound- 
ing F, and so forth, as in this exercise: 
(Ex, 2 
left is It. rt. ite arntariita ) nb) vit. 


1 pa ee se 
= —— 


You may illustrate just what you ant 
by standing first on the left foot, then 
stepping on the right foot, then back to the 
left, meanwhile swaying your body to left 
and right alternately. Have the pupil re- 
peat these motions herself, and show her 


how these movements produce the correct 
legato, while hopping from one foot to the 
other produces, instead, a non-legato. 

After she can perform the above finger 
motions satisfactorily, the amount of pres- 
sure on the keys may be lessened until only 
enough is retained to keep the key firmly 
down. Also the movements may be quick- 
ened to any desired speed, and the rotation 
lessened until it is inconspicuous. 

Give her pieces with legato melodies, and 
have her begin them by practicing the 
melodies with the above rotation move- 
ments. 


A FourYearOld Pupil 


I have been giving piano lessons, 
mostly to children for some years, 
and am now confronted with the edu- 
eation of my own child who is but 
four years old. 

She loves music, perhaps because 
she has been hearing good music all 
her life. Her sense of rhythm is ex- 
cellent, and usually the opening 
chord ‘of a number is sufficient for 
her to recognize it. 

I should, therefore, like to begin 
her musical education now. How- 
ever, I am not at all certain as to 
how to proceed. I have taught chil- 
dren of six years, but have never at- 
tempted to teach a youngster of four. 
What method or books should I use? 


r= lisiss 


I think you will have to rely mostly on 
kindergarten methods with so young a pu- 
pil, giving her a short lesson of ten or 
fifteen minutes each day. It will help you 
to read books on the subject, such as 
“Musical Kindergarten Method,” by Batch- 
ellor and Landon, and “Half-Hour Lessons 
in Music,” by Mrs. Hermann Kotschmar. 

Could you. not form a little class with 
two or three other “‘tiny tots,” having them 
meet one or two periods each week and 
teaching them with stories, marching and 
singing? An excellent book for all such 
work is “Music Play for Every Day,” 
with its little rhythms and: pictures, to- 
gether with all kinds of devices for inter- 
esting the minds of very young children. 


©Ghe Piano Student's 


(Curriculum 


What subjects should be. included 
in a private piano pupil’s curri- 
culum, to make him-in time a “well- 
rounded musician”? Do you think 
that each of these subjects should 
be included in each lesson?» In what 
order do you place them during the 
lesson period? Do you think that 
any of them, such as harmony and 
ear-training, can be taught more ef- 
fectively in classes ?—Mrs, KE. P. 


Directly or indirectly, the following sub- 
jects are included in a thorough study of 
the piano: 

1. Directly: 

Technic—various touches, finger, 
and hand exercises, scales, arpeggios. 
Reading—notes, time, fingering. 
Interpretation — phrasing, dynamics 

values, climaxes, contrasts. 

Ear-training—melodies, intervals, chords. 

2. Indirectly: 

Sight-reading, 

Transposition, 

Form, 

Harmony, 

Biography and History. 

Among the most necessary subjects I 
have included ear-training, since the edu- 
cation of the pupil’s perception of tone 


(Continued on page 825) 
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@Ghe Elusive Counter-Oheme 


By Grorce HAHN 


“Ty prANo music the better the counter- 
theme the harder it usually is to play it 
effectively,” remarked a pianist after vain- 
ly attempting to imitate the singing quali- 
ties of a cello-like inner melody that one 
moment imposed its sinuous pathway into 
left-hand territory and the next made in- 
roads into the right-hand part. 

“Omit it,” playfully advised a friend. 
“You aré supposed to play the piano only, 
not the piano and a ’cello or some other 
instrument at the same time. 

“But without the counter-theme just 
where it happens to be the piece wouldn't 
be half as interesting; indeed, it wouldn’t 
be the same piece at all!” 

“Tf you like the counter-theme so well, 
play it alone, then, just for fun,” quizzi- 
cally suggested the friend. 

This being done, it was discovered that 
the theme sounded quite as agreeable as 
many main themes or melodies. Why 
should a counter-theme be so melodious 
when its function evidently was merely 
to act as a foil for some other theme? 

A good counter-theme partakes of the 
essence of counter-point yet must have a 
special quality that ordinary counter-point 
need not possess to. qualify in its classifi- 
cation. That is to say, it should be fairly 
melodious even when disassociated from 
the main melody and at the same time 
should afford an exceptional contrast and 
so add spice to the composition. 

Counter-themes are not abundant in pi- 
ano music that is not primarily contrapun- 
tal in character, except of course for drib- 
lets here and there at the end of periods. 
Counter-themes are more likely to be 
found in orchestra or band music, the ’cello 
in the former and the “baritone” horns 
or trombones in the latter usually having 
the assignments. Many piano pieces, when 
transcribed for such organizations, have 
counter-themes added, and their utility 
depends primarily upon the good taste of 
the arranger. 

When counter-themes are found in piano 
music, however, they frequently add to 
the difficulties of performance. Such a 
one is the counter-theme in Seat: 
Valse in A major, Op. 10, No. 2, upon the 
repetition of the first strain (measure 57). 


peeees vine ieee 
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The counter-theme is simple, merely a se- 
quence of descending notes, one to each 
measure. But this theme must be made to 
assert itself and sing in exquisite sweet- 
ness. Its function, of course, is to inten- 
sify the interest in the repetition of the 
main theme. It will be noted. that, as in 
the Moszkowski quotation (following), 
the bass note which would belong upon the 
accent of each measure is omitted. The 
bass is present when the main theme is 
heard for the first time but is left out of 
the picture upon the repetition to enable 
the player to manipulate the counter-theme 
to better advantage. 

A species of counter-theme more or less 
hidden in the harmony but capable of be- 
ing brought forward with advantage is 

the type found in the Chopin C-sharp mi- 
* nor Waltz, Op. 64 No. 2, 


In the third strain of this composition 
(piu lento) the left hand plays what might 
be termed a hidden harmonic counter- 
theme, of which the A-natural in the sec- 
ond measure, the D-natural in the fourth 
measure and the B-natural in the sixth 
are clue notes. This theme is largely 
an ascent by semi-tones, and the line 
of melody deserves emphasis by means 


(Continued on page 819) 
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HEN A great work or a universal 

favorite is recorded, two things are 

essential to its enduring enjoyment, 
an interpretation that has been carefully 
planned and well thought out and a ren- 
dition which shows rhythmical balance 
throughout. The music is te thing, not the 
performance. 

It is a pleasure to announce Oscar Fried’s 
presentation of Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony” in Brunswick album No. 31, for here 
is a well-balanced and carefully planned 
reading of a great masterpiece. This set may 
not be the perfect one, but it is a thoroughly 
satisfactory one. Perfection in this music 
might well destroy its pleasure in a short 
time. Believing this, we feel the enjoyment 
one can derive from a thoroughly orthodox 
performance to be preferable to that ob- 
tained from the so-called perfect one. For 
here the music speaks, not the performance. 


DONIZETTI'S BIRTHPLACE NOW NATIONAL PROPERTY 


The birthplace of the distinguished composer of operas, in Bergamo, has been declared 
national property by the Italian Government. This typical Italian home is in a good 
slate of preservation, and has won much popularity with visitors. Donisetti’s fore- 
bears were in part from Scotland. In Italy the Scotch surname, Isett, became first 
Don Izett and then Donizetti. Italy has had no purer melodist. 


oI MASTER DISCS 


SE By PETER HUGH REED 


. of the time, has assisted peop 


Originally issued by Polydor 
many a few years ago, this recordin 
established itself as the best one | 
“Ninth.” Brunswick in reissuing #h 
have added a noteworthy album 
library of recorded classics. A 
there are shortcomings in the mi 
side of this set, and in the surface 
records, these nevertheless can 
looked in the long run. Fried cond 
well known Berlin State Opera O 
in this recording and has the se 
Bruno Kittel’s fine choir. The s 
the finale are Lotte Leonard, Jen 
nenberg, Eugen Transky and Vj 
Guttmann. q 


The Gentle Mozart 


HE PURITY of tonal 6 

, Mozart’s “Symphony in G } 
never fails to move us deeply. To 
is in this symphony a half-hearted 
wistful melancholy and a gentle 
from a saddened soul. 
Frederick Stock with the Chica 
phony interprets this work for 
their set M 109. Here we have 
impressive recording wherein Sto 
more successful in his reading of 
two movements than of the first 
the first, he makes the music muc 
light-hearted for us; and in the § 
we find his reading somewhat h 
handed. Nowhere, to us, has Mozart § 
ceeded in sounding that note of n 
profundity (which later was to | 
poignantly expressed by Beethoven 
the first half of this symphony. — 
a dignity in this first moveme 
Stock fails to project. The reali: 
this is heard to better advantage in 
Strauss’ excellent reading of this syn 
for the Brunswick set, which we re 
some months ago. Strauss, we h 
is an ideal Mozartean. : 


sa 


The “Kreutzer” Viewed C 

OMETIMES one wonders wi 

popularity of Beethoven’s 
Sonata” would have been as § 
simply been known as the “Sona’ 
Opus 47.” The sobriquet, “Kreutz 
tablished from the most famous 


tinguishing it from its nine co 
brings us to the conclusion that a 
work gains much in universal 
by a nickname being attached to 
opus number and a key signature 
little to the general listener. 
pity that the more musical 
“Sonata in G major, Opus 96, 
given a title by which it could be r 
bered for all times—or the 
melodic “Sonata in C minor, 
No. 2.” -For both are finer 
superficially effective “Kreutzer.’ 

The announcement of a new 
this work would seem almost 
fluity if it did not establish a fe 
recording was an excellent one. — 
we approached Columbia set 160 
credulity. Even the names of B 
Hubermann and Ignaz Friedman 
impress us at first. But, after 
part of the first movement, we 
were listening to a worthy perfo 
a popular work. The fact that bo 
concern themselves with the mus 
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AS TWILIGHT FALLS 

Avery fine “cross hand” piece. Grade 3 ELLA KETT. o 
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SONG OF THE SERAPHS 


A charming classic. Grade 3 from the EVENING SONG, Op. 85, No.12 ROBERT SCHUMAN N 
Adapted by HENRY S. SAW 


Espressivo e molto sostenuto M.M. «= 54 
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% The several groups in small notes represent angelic responses, and should be played with extreme softness. 
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; not too difficult. Grade 4. 
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CHANT SANS PAROLES 


Allegro moderato M.M. ¢=120 
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SONETTO DEL PETRARCA 
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SEEK YE THE LORD 


Isaiah,Chap. 56 
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hear things a-creep-ing up the stair. 


And I 


hear things a-creep-ing up the stair, 
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CARL WILHELM KERN, Op.530, 
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HOPPY, THE HOP TOAD 


Catching insects large and small. 
Let us catch him, 
Tho’ when winter comes 


See the Hop Toad, 
By the garden wall 
Make a garden pet, 


He will sleep and us forget. 


| Grade 1. 
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Moonlight Melody, by Montague Ewing 
Everything is so completely straightforward 
amd understandable in this softly etched evening 
scene that little comment is needed. 

You would best practice measure eight by itself 
‘jt few times until the series of inverted sixth 
thords becomes familiar. This unexpected touch 
lights us; it is novel and extremely pleasing. 
- Upon the repetition of Section A, the theme is 
ransposed an octave higher, thus gaining in ex- 
ressiyeness. 

Broaden out greatly toward the close. 


As Twilight Falls, by Ella Ketterer 


Obviously a study in crossing the left hand 


melody 
unting’’ 


has a good deal of what we call a 
quality, It gets right into the soul 


d comes out occasionally in whistling when 
are otherwise engaged than with your 
lesson or music practice. Not many 


lies (more’s the pity!) have this power over 


There is little we can say regarding how you 
hould play this delightful twilight sketch, ex- 


Mmept that your interpretation must be very 
f moothi Emphasize soft tonal colorings. The 
Mworld is not a gaudy thing at twilight, but some- 
ping made up of soft, greys and blues, with 
HCcasional touches of rose and yellow. 

The tempo stays very moderate throughout 


Mmost of the piece. 


“Song of the Seraphs, by Robert Schu- 
> mann 


| We are utterly in accord with the idea of 
Wsimplifying many of the classics so that the young 
)student—or new «student, shall we rather say, of 
any age—may obtain an early acquaintance with 
| these master works. When the study of the com- 
| plete pieces is later undertaken, the scholar’s 
progress will be just so much more intelligent 
‘and rapid. Naturally such simplification might 
done very badly indeed, and we are glad to 
‘find that Mr. Sawyer has accomplished his work 
SO surpassingly well. 

f Let us use that pretty word and say that this 
| melodious evening sketch is Schumannesque. It 
_ has the quiet beauty and depth of expression we 
find in his Album Leaves and Romances. Notice 
| that the notes in the intermediary measures— 
hen the melody has paused for a bit—are small, 


‘| that they may be easily distinguished from 
_ the others. 
Lady Betty, by Frank Wrigley 
— You will recall with pleasure that pretty, 


htsome piece by Mr. Wrigley which appeared 
a very recent issue, his Song of Joy. Tere is 
mother extremely amiable composition which por- 
ys an undoubtedly charming figure in the 
hinine world, named Lady Betty. 
_ With the exception of measure one, which 
purely introductory in nature, each measure 
the composition utilizes the syncopated type 
“accompaniment which finds especial favor at 
> present day. Do not stress this effect too 
h in your playing, nor overdo the rubato in- 
ation requested by the composer. Try 
“singing tone,’’ for the melody. 


ieté, by A. Garland 


e@ are several ways in which this piece 
be analyzed, but perhaps the following is 


16 measures in E-flat (repeated), 

plus 16 more in the same key, which 

are likewise repeated. 

32 measures in A-flat, plus 16 in F 

minor. The whole section repeated. 

C: 16 measures in F major, plus 24 in 
D minor. This section ends with a 
modulation to the dominant of the 
principal key, namely B-flat. 

tion A’: 32 measures in E-flat. 

6 measures, . 


“Having thus sectioned the piece off, we recom- 
mend that you study the relative importance of 
part, as well as its tempo and prevailing 


mple markings are given so that your fingers 
have no possible excuse for getting ‘‘mixed 
with themselves,” 


A Pirate Ship and a Pirate Crew, by 
Edward A. Mueller 


les of Captain John Silver and his piratical 
ions whom Robert Louis Stevenson de- 
bed so skillfully in ‘““Treasure Island’! Here 
| musical picturization of a similar group of 
lawless buccaneers. We can almost see 
swaggering about the deck of their ship, 
lift their hoarse voices in a_ sailors 
ite (measures eleven to twenty-nine), at 
‘conclusion of which occurs a typically ener- 
-but not graceful—dance (measures thirty- 
) to fifty-six). Later they resume their 


* with yim, accenting strongly all notes so 
Do not be fooled by the shift from 
/4 time. 


adle Lullaby, by A. L. Brown 


nds and thousands of pairs of hands 
ed the piece called Love Dreams by this 
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same composer. Its melodious themes and taste- 
ful harmonies—with now and then little ara- 
besques of notes which have been added by way 
of decoration—show clearly the reason for its 
great success. 

Here we have an easier, less pretentious com- 
position, but one which is almost equally tuneful. 
_In the total absence of difficulties, educational 
discussion becomes unnecessary, Play with great 
feeling, smoothly. 


ee sans Paroles, by P. I. Tchaikov- 
sky 


_This is Tchaikovsky’s Opus 40, No. 6. Many 
of you are doubtless familiar with the Chant sans 
Paroles, Opus 2, No. 8, by the same master. 

The title of each means, of course, a “Song 
without Words’’—a species of composition vir- 
tually introduced by I*elix Mendelssohn. 

“The style is the man,’’ says a French proverb. 
Certainly we can believe this in the case of this 
great Russian. His melancholy and neuroticism 
are mirrored in every page of his music. Nearly 
every page, at least. We must amend our state- 
ment as we think of the charming ‘Nutcracker 
Suite’? and of certain rather merry piano pieces. 

In measures thirty-three to thirty-five we find 
an instance of the “‘canonic imitation” of which 
Tchaikovsky was inordinately fond. Stress this 
imitation, in this case of the uppermost ‘‘voice”’ 
by a lower. 


Sonetto del Petrarca, by Franz Liszt 


Petrarch—whose first name was Francesco— 
was one of the finest of the very early Italian 
poets. His dates are 1304-1374. His handling of 
the sonnet (a particular kind of poem always 
just fourteen lines long) is especially fine; and 
indeed he was the originator of the “‘Petrarchan 
sonnet” on which mot subsequent sonnets have 
been modeled. In this masterwork by the great- 
est of Jlungarian composers and piano vir- 
tuosi, we find an attempt, and a wonderfully suc- 
cessful one, to recreate in tones the substance and 
atmosphere of one of Petrarch’s sonnets. 

In point of technic, by the unusual method of 
modulation, and by its themes and their de- 
velopment, one could tell at once that Liszt and 
no one else wrote this piece. Jor want of space 
we must deny ourselves the pleasure of discussing 
the construction and interpretation. 


Improvisation in D-flat, by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross 


In measure four stress the upper notes 
in the left hand part; they are a literal 
repetition of what the right hand—though higher 
by an octave—has just played. 

Mr. Spross’s themes are splendid in every 
way—well contrasted with one another and all 
full of charm and life. 

The minor section is more animated than what 
has gone before and eventually builds up to a 
passionate, fiery climax. From this peak of 
emotion a charming three measure interlude bears 
us back to the restatement of the main theme. 


The Lilac Cotton Gown, by Dorothy 

Hill 

Here we find a wholly exceptional song, the 
poem of which is altogether human and amus- 
ing, with music excellently suitable. The quota- 
tion, at the end of each stanza, of a phrase from 
Comin’ through the Rye, adds a _ characteristic 
touch. The homely beauty of this tune makes an 
appeal to nearly everyone. We had forgotten 
that the words were by Burns until reminded by 
the line, “There was nobody, it seems to me, but 
‘Robbie Burns’ to blame.’’ If one may judge, 
this fine Scotch poet was to blame for consider- 
able during his life—yet think what an “aching 
yoid’’ there would be in the native poetry of 
Scotland had he never been born. 

It seems nearly superfluous to state that the 
nature of this song is such that it should be sung 
coyly, archly. Do not fail to observe that near 
the close of each stanza there is a hold, or 
fermata, which delays the motion just sufficiently 
to give increased efiect to what follows. 


Seek Ye the Lord, by Nicholas Douty 


Anyone who has been fortunate enough to have 
attended any except the most recent of the Bach 
Festivals in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, knows that 
one of the most efficient and liked soloists dur- 
ing the entire career of the organization has 
been Nicholas Douty, an American singer and 
composer whose training in music was received 
mainly in England and France. Mr. Douty also 
ranks very highly as a teacher of that most 
illusive art, the art of singing. Here we have a 
richly-wrought sacred song for low voice, which 
demonstrates the composer’s fine understanding. of , 
vocal effects. Increase the tempo a bit upon 
reaching the B minor section. This culminates 
in B-flat major, from which key an augmented 
sixth chord bears us safely back to the home key. 


The Spooky Night, by Gertrude Martin 
Rohrer 


A highly original and descriptive song is this, 
for which Gertrude Martin Rohrer wrote both 


(Continued on page 832) 
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A Louis XVI Period Grand 


BURL WALNUT— HAND-CHISELED 


Talented designing, master craftsmanship and 
ripe experience have produced this loveliest of 
small grands. Write for catalogue describing it. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


have been built for over fifty years in but one 
quality — the highest — under the original 
ownership-management. Today they maintain 
the fine traditions of old time Boston piano- 
building, and are- used in 600 Conservatories 
and Schools and nearly 80,000 homes. 


How to Buy 


Valuable information is yours for the asking. Where no dealer 
sells I|VERS & POND Pianos we quote lowest prices and ship 
from the factory though your home be in the most remote 
village in the United States. Attractive, easy payment plans, 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. Special induce- 
ments to musicians and teachers. Correspondence invited Write 
for our new catalogue and full information. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


MATERIALS of singing are 
emotional to expe- 
We are accustomed to think 
for the transfer 


HE 
our reactions 

rience. 
of language as a medium 
but it can scarcely be so limited. 
to 
ideas themselves. 


of ideas; 
Our 
important as the 


are as 
When 


to make our 


emotional reactions ideas 


we sing we do not undertake 
listener know. We undertake to make him 
feel. And this we do with a combination of 
With- 


emotional reactions and the tone 


words and emotional tone qualities. 
out these 
qualities they create there would be no such 
thing 

The 
grief, 
humility, 
all 


Shouts of victory, 


as singing. 

feelings common to human beings are 
joy, courage, love, awe, rever- 
sympathy, and and 


mind. 


fear ¥ 
ence, so on; 


these are states or conditions of 


wailings of grief, 
in the 


sorrow, 
of 


danger, kindly expressions of love, the com- 


distress, cries of fear presence 
forting tones of sympathy, expressions of 
awe at some sublime phase of nature, tones 
of voice expressing reverence and humility 
in the worship of diety, expressions of ex- 
citement at 
and humor; 


which 


emot 


play, laughter excited by wit 
are the materials of 
made. They the 
ional reactions of the human mind to 


i xperience 


these 
singing is are 
common or incident to material 
It safe to that 
they have been present in some degree ever 
since How to develop tone 
to express this wide 
involves what we call 
voice training, which shall be touched upon 
a little later. 


environment. is presume 
the race began. 
qualities 
range of 


necessary 
emotions 


The Art of Singing 

NG, as an art, began when ideal- 
made its appearance and man 
found himself forming concepts of better 
things than he already possessed; when he 
began to compare and discriminate; in other 
words, when he saw room for improve- 
ment. At that moment criticism was born, 
and since then nothing has escaped its 


S INGI 


sm 


judgments. 

This which doubtless had its 
source in a rudimentary concept of beauty, 
in course of time included the entire range 
of human experience; so that man found 
himself all of his emotional 
reactions and trying to realize them then 
and there. This called from Herbert 
Spencer the definition of art as “An attempt 
to realize the ideal in the present.” 

Back among our prehistoric ancestors it 
may have been discovered that 
them could yell louder and longer 
the others, and inquisitiveness 
them to find out how he did it. At that 
moment the voice teaches and the vocal 
method came into being, and the “louder 
and longer,” we are told, have not yet 
entirely disappeared. 


idealism, 


idealizing 


of 
than 
impelled 


one 


THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for November by 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


@he Graining of a Singer 


Some Conclusions Drawn from Experience 


Approaching the Subject 
BR HOW the ancients did it is of 
small importance. How to do it to- 
day is the thing that vitally interests us. 
The subject is far too comprehensive to 
be exhausted in°a few minutes. At best 
it will be possible to show here but one 
avenue by which the correct use of the 

singing voice may be approached. 

For centuries the philosophers have held 
that everything exists first as an idea. Let 
us follow and see where this leads. 

The moment we wish to communicate 
an idea a medium becomes necessary. 
Therefore, in all expression two things are 


involved, the idea and the medium. To 
insure perfect expression both must be 
right. How does this apply to voice train- 


ing? Let us see. Good voice production 
depends upon the right idea of tone and 
the right conditions of the vocal instru- 
ment. These two things contain all the law 
and the prophets on this subject. If a pupil 
sings a bad tone it means either that his 
concept of tone is not right or that the 
conditions of the vocal instrument are 
not right. In the beginning it usually is 
both. 


Suppose that we have a class of twenty 


pupils and that we examine their voices 
one by one preparatory to outlining a 
course of study. No two of these voices 
will sound alike. At this point the young 
teacher is likely to be thrown off his guard 
and to think that he has twenty different 
things to meet. In reality he has but two, 
namely, wrong concept of tone and wrong 
conditions of the instrument. 


Twin Essentials 


F, IN TEACHING this class of twenty 

pupils, we concentrate on two points, 
namely, the developing of a right concept 
of the pure singing tone and the securing 
of right conditions of the vocal instrument, 
every one of these voices will immediately 
begin to improve; and if we follow this 
procedure they will continue to improve 
until they are thoroughly trained. When, 
however, their training is completed they 
will sound no more alike than they did in 
the beginning, by reason of their indi- 
viduality; but the fundamental principles 
governing the production of beautiful tone 


are the same for all voices. Now this 
sounds very simple, and so it is. The 
truth about anything is simple when 


thoroughly understood. But there are a 


D, A, CLIPPINGER 


THE ETUD. 


few contingencies that may not be avoided, | 
a few ifs and buts that may not be elimi- 
nated. One of these contingencies is the 
ear of the teacher. | 

An old French anatomist once said: “The 
eye sees what it is looking for, and it can 
look only for what it has in mind,” 
one sees is the projection of one’s own men- 
tality, which is the sum of all one’s 
ence. Schopenhauer meant the same thing 
when he said, in substance, that environ- 
ment is mind objectifying itself. We may 
therefore conclude that we see, hear, and 
appreciate to the limit of our development, 
no farther. 


The Formation of Judgments 

T THIS POINT it is well to offer a 

few observations on the formation 
of judgment, and to begin with the propo- 
sition that all mistakes made in yoice 
training, if mistakes are made, are due 
to errors of judgment. 

From morning till night we are passing 
judgment on something. Every idea ex- 
pands into a judgment. Every person, 
action, condition or event that comes to our 
notice is subjected to a judgment of some 
kind before being dismissed. 

What is a judgment? A judgment is a 
conclusion reached by following a process 
of reasoning. Its aim is truth. 
this the judgment must be logical, because 
logic is the science of correct reasoning. 


What 


experi- | 


To attain | 


Unless one’s judgment, be it affirmation of 


denial, aims at truth, it is not judgment. Tt 
is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
both teacher and pupil should form habits” 
of correct reasoning. Di 

The basis of one’s judgment is one’s ex: 
perience, and the validity of one’s judgment 
is the irreducible unit of thinking. When) 
one has subjected a proposition to all of the) 
processes of reasoning necessary to reach- 


ing a conclusion, a judgment, one has. 
reached the end. By this judgment, this 
conclusion, one must stand or fall, . 


A bare assertion is neither knowledge nor 
judgment. The mere matter of believing a | 
thing to bé true is no basis for a judgment, { 
The world has reaped many a sorry crop 
of disappointment and disaster because of 
believing a thing without subjecting it to 
the searching analysis necessary to reach 
ing a just conclusion. Over two thousand 
years ago Epictetus said: “Men become 
offended at their opinions of things, 
at the things themselves.” 

We have dwelt on this at some len 
and the reason will be apparent. When 
pupil sings his first tone, he or his teach 
must instantly form a judgment on a larg 
number of things. Here are a few of the! 
Is the tone true to pitch? Is it flat or sha 
Has it the right power, or is it too low 
or too soft? Is it resonant or is it breat 
Is it too white or too dark? Is, 
steady or unsteady? Is it produced wi 
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right mechanism? Has it the necessary 


path support? Has ic a vibrato? If so 
Wes it sound sharp or flat? Is the vocal 
fan free from tension? If there is 


sion, is it in the vocal cords or in that 
pet of the mechanism that gives the 
tc2 its color and quality? Is the tone 
eytional? Does it show imagination or 
ist characterless? Is it produced with or 
whout effort? These are a few of the 
os upon which an instantaneous judg- 
at must be formed for the student by 
{| teacher; and the value of the teacher’s 
jygment will be governed by the breadth 
al character of his own training. The 
oy difference between the artist and the 
ajateur is that one has reliable artistic 
jlgments and the other has not. 
Wordsworth once said that if he had the 
rad could write like Shakespeare. 
(arles Lamb, commenting on this, said: 
‘is only the mind that is lacking.” 


he 


[hese observations of the formation of 
jigments are by way of urging thorough 
Bharation before beginning to teach. This 
Wpwhat the “American Academy of 
Nachers of Singing” had in mind when 
Hin porated in its outline of prepa- 
ion for teaching, that, in addition to a 
fod general education and a foundation of 


Msicianship, one who would teach should 
Hye at least five years of study with com- 
Werit teachers of singing. 

} 


The Singing Tone 
MOES THE UNTRAINED STU- 


* DENT know the pure singing tone? 
| has been said that one knows a good 
Ime only when he hears it. I do not 
‘Sitate to say that the beginner knows 
pthing of the kind. All that he may safely 
ly is that he knows what he likes, and 
jhat he likes merely discloses his taste 
h that particular time. The entire un- 
ained elernent of our population, if it 
‘ould remain on solid ground and preserve 
8 native modesty, should never venture 
tyond “I know what I like.” 
Taste is a measure of one’s culture. It is 
ot a fixed quantity. Taste is something 
‘ith which one should be rarely satisfied. 
‘ Satisfied mentality indicates stagnation, 
laction, mental laziness. When one be- 
omes self-satisfied artistically, he is as 
finitely and permanently deceased as a 
ead language. 
The human voice, whether to its credit 
r discredit, has the possibility of produc- 
ie such a variety of tone qualities, from 
ie best to the worst, that it can satisfy a 
in almost any stage of development. 
this must be said, that the tone that 
fies the student’s ear today will not 
isfy it even three months from now, if 
is studying in the right way. I believe 
serious-minded teacher will ad- 
it that from year to year he finds himself 
le more exacting in his demands on 
tudents, in the matter of tone as well 
of style. This indicates that we our- 
S are still growing, and let us hope 
it may continue. The master of Trinity 
ege was right when he said: “We are 
of us infallible, not even the young- 


Concerning Practice 

‘HERE SEEMS TO be no general 
agreement as to when the young 
nt may begin to practice alone. 

the beginning to the end of voice 
ing, we are developing concepts, not 
es. The student sings as well as he 
ws and no better. What we under- 
to do is to make a musical mentality 
é that is unmusical. When we speak 
| student it is his mind, not his throat, 
ars; and his mind is more or less 
f imperfect concepts of tone and how 
e it. His mental picture of tone is 
| usually there is resistance of 


various kinds and degrees in the vocal 
mechanism. 

In such a state of mind it is my con- 
viction that he cannot practice alone to 
advantage. Under such conditions he is 
almost certain to be strengthening his 
wrong habits rather than forming correct 
ones. Much time is wasted in vocal prac- 
tice, even by conscientious students, by 
reason of indefinite concept of tone and 
freedom. In such instances the student 
should be urged to think about the subject 
as much as possible but not to practice 
away from the studio. Even when it is 
safe for him to begin to work alone it is 
best to try to have him practice only those 
things which he understands. This is the 


» safer course to pursue. 


The process of becoming a singer is not 
oné of accretion but of unfoldment. All 
that the teacher can legitimately do is to 
guide the student so that he may waste 
the smallest amount of time and effort. 


The Singing Tone 


UT NOW TO RETURN to the sing- 

ing tone. What are its elements? 
How can it be described or explained so 
that a student may understand it? In the 
first place, it is certain that a teacher who 
can give his pupil an example of a rightly 
produced tone has a distinct advantage over 
the one who cannot. But this is said to be 
debatable. 

The most fundamental element of 
singing tone is freedom. It must have in 
it nothing that indicates restriction, re- 
sistance, rigidity, interference, and these 
neither intrinsic nor extrinsic. Without 
this condition of the vocal instrument, good 
tone is impossible. 

The pure singing tone is steady. The 
unsteady tone is useless. It is like the man 
who is “unstable in all his ways.” It is 
full of unrest and uncertainty and is unfit 
for purposes of singing. It indicates 
faulty tone production. The unsteady 
quality known as vibrato is to be avoided. 
Some mistake this for the emotional quality 
and cultivate it. The vibrato is not the 
emotional quality and never will lead to it. 
If persevered in it will eventually make 
any voice useless. Experience has proven 
that the emotional quality will appear when 
the voice is free and the singer feels what 
he is singing. To attempt to cultivate it by 
mechanical means leads to no end of dis- 
cord and distress later on. 

Another element of the singing tone is 
smoothness. Harshness or roughness has 


the 


no place in the singing tone. 


Then there should be richness. This 
means a firm, compact tone full of the 
resonance of the harmonic overtone which 
gives it the most important quality of all, 
namely, sympathy. Singers sometimes 
think they have resonance when they have 
only a hard, metallic, unsympathetic quality. 
The metallic quality which comes as. the 
result of forcing is not pure resonance and 
should be avoided. 

The aim in developing the pure, sym- 
pathetic quality is to give the singer the 
best possible instrument through which to 
express himself. Quality exists first as an 
idea, a mental picture; then, if the condi- 
tions of the instrument are right, this may 
be expressed. 

The trained singer will have at his com- 
mand a variety of tone colors, but no 
matter which he is using the elements of 
the singing tone must be present. It must 
be free, steady, smooth, rich, resonant, and 
sympathetic. 


Quality 
HAT IS RESPONSIBLE for tone 
quality? The individuality of the 
voice is inherent in the construction of the 
yocal organ as well as in the mentality of 
the singer. Further, the kind of voice, be 
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F SPOHR had said, “I can’t play the 
horn,” he would not have seen Napo- 
leon, For in 1808 Spohr went to Erfurt 
to catch a glimpse of the Emperor who 
was to be present at an entertainment. 
Remember how Pope wrote: 
Oh, tis the sweetest of all earthly things 
To gase on princes and to talk of kings! 

When Spohr arrived at the Erfurt hall, 
he found it impossible to gain admission. 
So he confided his difficulty to some of the 
orchestra who were to play, Finally a 
second horn-player agreed to surrender 
his place to Spohr. But—Spohr did not 
know how to play a horn. However, he 
practiced all that day on his part, and, al- 
though his lips were blue and swollen,. he 
took his place in the orchestra for the 
grand occasion. 

How often, lo, these many years, have 
we heard that deprecating wail, “I can’t 
improvise!” Now the answer to that 
protest is very simple and very definite, 
namely, “You can and you must!” 

It is very pertinent to ask why almost 
every organ student begins to squirm be- 
hind his inferiority complex the moment 
he is asked to improvise. This is the 
typical experience. He will, after con- 
siderable self-persuasion, make a hopeless 
gesture at some initial chord, and then— 
waits and waits while he thinks out 
laboriously some connection with another 
chord, pondering deeply withal the har- 
monic rules that should govern his next 
move. In other words, he evidently takes 
it for granted that he must proceed as if 
he were writing out a harmony exercise. 
I regret to say that most treatises on ex- 
temporization do little to disillusion him 
on this point. 


The Restless Bass 


URTHER, his experience with the text- 

book confirms in him the conviction 
that he must always proceed to a different 
chord with every move he plans. And this 
in turn means that, although he may be 
trying to evoke some semblance of a melody 
as he advances, the bass must inevitably be 
moving all the time, willy-nilly. 

This attitude is further strengthened by 
his technical studies on the organ, with 
their emphasis upon a good deal of pedal 
activity. So he comes to feel that the ap- 
proved “organ style” requires a constant 
change of chordal bass. Little wonder that 
he concludes that if he means to become a 
great organist and leave “footprints on the 
sands of time,” his pedal-board offers him 
the ideal stamping ground. 

Remember, too, that he plays a great 
many hymn-tunes and anthems, and here 
also he meets a restless harmonic texture, 
It is sufficiently obvious then that almost 
all his training and experience have inten- 
sified his tendency to accept as the first and 
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Ghe “Grick” in Improvising 


By Wittram BEnsow 


great commandment, “Thou shalt change 
thy chords continually.” 

Prof. Einstein, the great scientist, from 
his rich experience as a teacher of physics 
has recently given us a few pregnant ob- 
servations that deal directly with the prob- 
lems we are discussing. ““The trouble to- 
day,” he explains, “is that children are fed 
up with definitions instead of being intro- 
duced to tangible things. ea S 
A pretty experiment is intrinsically more 
valuable, often, than twenty formule 
evolved by the brain. Formule in physics, 
at least in the early periods of study, are as 
terrifying as dates are in the study of 
history.” 


Taking Difficulties in Hand 

HIS sane principle is fully as appli- 

cable to advanced grades as it is to 
the primary classes. Do you know how 
they begin the study of Hebrew in our 
seminaries? They take the first verse of 
the Bible in Hebrew, and begin with the 
first word, which is translated “in the be- 
ginning” in English. They dissect this 
word letter by letter, explaining its English 
equivalent and also every diacritical point 
used. Then they break the word into root 
and endings, to show which signifies “be- 
gin,” which characters express “in the” and 
which indicate the singular or plural num- 
ber. So bit by bit the grammar grows. 

The beginner in improvisation needs just 

that sort of observation and analysis to 
disabuse his mind of hindering miscon- 
ceptions. Let us observe some outstanding 
bits of music. Certainly one of the most 
imperishable is this theme from Schubert's 
“Unfinished Symphony” : 


Ex.1 


4 5 


Now let us examine the melody. Look 
first at measures 1, 4 and 9, where the 
tonic chord is employed. You notice that 
only two notes of the chord are played in 
the melody, the root five times and the 
fifth but twice. Examine measures 2, 3 
and 8, and there, too, we find chord notes 
mostly used in the melody, with a few 
“9's” and “e’s” as passing notes. 

Could anything be simplier? But do not 
imagine that this is an exceptional in- 
stance. There are scores of examples in 
famous compositions. Recall the opening 
measures of Dawn, the first movement of 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite,” the middle 
section of Tchaikovsky’s Andante Can- 
tabile, the beginning of Chopin’s Prelude in 
B minor, where eleven measures out of the 
total twenty-six are based on the tonic 
chord and Brahms’ Lullaby. 


“From One Learn All’ 


HIS PHRASE pre-supposes that we 
have learned one. Let the tonic 
common chord be our one for our initial 
experiments. Remember how Haydn began 
one of his symphonies with it? 
Ex.3 


——S= = 


By adding two passing notes (d and f), 
and an “auxiliary” note (a), we recognize 
the old air, Long, Long ago: 


Ex.4 


— SSS 


Let us sprinkle some more auxiliary 
notes around the arpeggio of this chord. Do 
you recognize this quotation? 


ae 
eT SS 


Notice, first, that for all those nine 
measures, only four different chords are 
used, necessitating only six changes in the 


bass. These are the four chords : 
A Minor 


I v7 v7 I 
(Measures) (Ms. 2.3,8) (Ms. 5.6) (M.7) 
(1. 4,9) 


In fact there are only two chords used, 
the tonic and the dominant seventh, placed 
in two keys. 


a 


This is Alla. Turca in Mozart’s Sonata in 
A. Only he wrote it in A minor. 

One could easily fill a book with the 
changes that have been rung on the tonic 
chord as the basis of a melody, It will pay 
us to classify these changes, so that we may 
apply them intelligently and systematically 
in our first experiments in improvising. 
(1) Use the chord notes: 

a. With repetition. 
b. In succession. 
c. By skips. 

These illustrations 

Sonatas: 


are from Mozart 


Ex.6" Sonata in D 


Sonata in 


For other examples see the 
measures of Beethoven Sonatas, 
No. 1, and Op. 7, and Op. 10, No. 1. 
‘these illustrations should encourage 
see and employ the endless possibi 
of interesting music that can be develope 
from the three notes of the tonic chord. 
(2) Add non-chord notes: 

a. Passing notes. 

b. Auxiliary notes. 

c. Changing notes. 

d. Free use of auxiliaries. 

Two examples of passing notes: 


Chromatic 


x. > J 
Three uses of auxiliaries: a 
a. Between repeated chord notes: ‘ 


Bx.8 


b. On the beat: 
‘Ex.9 
220) 


A good illustration of “changing note 
can be seen in Dyorak’s Humoreske: — 


only the tonic being used as harm 

basis in the second measure, instead 0 

subdominant. Notice also his use of p 

ing and auxiliary notes. F 
The following measures: 


Ex.12 


indicate the interesting field opened by 
freer use of auxiliaries and other 


chord notes. . = 


ETUDE 

phange the rhythmic patiern: 

‘a. By giving different time-measures, 
3/4, 6/8, and others. 

b. By assigning different note-values. 

© By employmg syncopation, and 
other rhythmic variations. 

ae all these devices, we find the first 

following themes can be changed into 


member that in all the foregomg 

we have been confining ourselves 
gsely to one chord. I thmk I hear 
ome sayimg, “That chord does very 
for a phrase or two, but " To 
er them, here is the complete section, 
; h the last example was tal 


on chord of C is th 


chord are that: (1) the tosic 
pable of yielding a wealth of mu 
Beteat masters used it to such 
; (3) its moltiform uses mey os 
ed a connection with every oiher 
@ you will ever add to your vocabulary. 
one learn all.” 
that we have shown that one con 
Byise a great deal of interesting music 
# chaneme a chord, we shall have to 
to the bugbear of every beginmer, the 
‘of moving to another chord If we 
the biological princip'e that one’s 
ua Experience is an epitome of the 
experience, we are encouraged by the 
for centuries the most popular 
fon from the tonic has been to the 
# So we shall follow that well- 
Toute for our first harmonic change. 
ake this transition as easy 25 possi- 
first attempts of the beginmer, let 
re him that although we are chang- 
ord it is mot necessary to change 
f mote. Because of its long his- 
Se in organ music this holding of 2 
WM spite of a change of chord is 
edal pont” or an “organ point.” 
fonizing the orchestral scores, and 
all our illustrations in the key of 


E of the articles and paragraphs 
had the pleasure of contribut- 
issues of THe Ercne. we 


C, we cite two examples : the first, the Largo 
from Dyorak’s “New World Syabhiony”s 
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then to strike with the toe all the avaii- 
able long and short keys above or below 
each of the selected keys 
. the simdent should be able to 
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for help in in- 
church organ, I 
it for hymn play- 


QQ. J am turning to you 
terpreting the stops of the 
um very anwious to master 
ing and, although I have found the tones I 
prefer, I cannot understand the stops well 
cnough to know why I should use them or 
change the combinations. On the right hand, 
of course, are the Great stops, but the vari- 
ous names bother me. We have the Fifteenth, 
ve, Duleciana, 8', Unison Bass, 8’, Melodia, 8’, 
Octave, }', Open Diapason, 8’, and Ped. Bowr- 
don, 16’. The left hand stops scem to regu- 
late the upper keyboard most extensively and 
consist of the Flute Harmonique, j', St. Diapa- 
son, 8’, Geigen Principal, 8’, Sw. Tremolo, 


Coupler, Great to Pedal and * Coupler, Swell 
to Pedal. Where can I yet the book by 
Ntainer entitled “The Organ?’ and Nevin’s 


You 


“Primer of Organ Registration?” Can y 
Le 


quote the prices? Would these books be 
most helpful?—-L. J. 

A. We are giving 
formation as to stops which may help you. 
The stops to be used are dependent on the 
character of the passage being played, amount 


you some general in- 


of tone desired, and so forth. Stops of 8’ 
produce normal pitch, 4’ stops, one octave 
higher, 2’ stops, two octaves higher, 16’, one 
octave lower, than normal pitch, The foun- 


dation tones of the organ are the Open Diapa- 
sons. Geigen Principal belongs to this tone 
family. Dulciana is soft organ tone, Octave 
and Fifteenth are of the Open Diapason 
family. Melodia, Stopped Diapason and Flute 
Harmonique are of the Flute family. Unison 
Bass 8’ produces the Bass to 8’ stops that 
do not extend throughout the compass of the 
keyboard. When the coupler Great to Pedal 
is drawn the stops drawn on the Great Or- 
gan are connected to the Pedal. Swell to 
Pedal is a similar device for connecting stops 


drawn on the Swell Organ to the Pedal. 
Tremolo is a stop producing undulation on 


the stops it affects. The books you mention 
should be of help and may be secured from 
the publishers of THE Erupn for the follow- 
ing prices: ‘The Organ,” Stainer, $0.94; 
“Primer of Organ Registration,’ Nevin, 
$1.35. 


Q. Will you please suygest a specification 
for an organ suitable for home use? What 
would such an organ cost? When building 
a@ house with the idea of installing an or- 
gan, how large should the organ room be? 
What other considerations should be made for 
the organ when building ?—A.,. G. 

A. The specification for an organ for the 
home is dependent on the amount. you wish 
to spend. The specification, in turn will in- 
dicate the amount of space required. You 
ean secure a small Unit organ for about 
$2500 to $3000, which will require a space of 
approximately 7’ 4” wide, 7’ 3” deep, includ- 


ing console, bench, and so forth, 8’ 3” high. 
The console may be detached and located at 


some ofher point, 
for depth of the organ will be less. If you 
will advise us about how much you wish to 
iuvest in the instrument we shall try to give 


when the space required 


you the information you desire. Also give 
maximum space available, so that we may 
know whether it is sufficient in size for the 


instrument desired. 


Q. The following is the specification of 
the organ av hich I play: Great Organ—Dutl- 
ciana, 8', Stopped Diapason, 8', Salicional, 8’, 
Open Diapason, 8', Flute Traverso, 4’, Swell 
to Great, Swell to Great i’, Swell to Great 16’, 
Great 4’, Great 16’; Sarell Organ—Dutleiana, 
8, eee Diapason, 8’, Nalicional, 8’, Flute 
Traverso, 4’, Tremolo, Sivell I’, Swell 16"; Ped- 
al Offer Bowraon 16’, Lieblich -Gedeckt, 
16’, Great to Pedal, Sivell to Pedal, 

What registration would be best for Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria, arranged by Gordon Balch 
Nevin? For Schubert's Serenade, arranged 
by Preston Ware Orem? What registration 
would you suggest for humns? What could 
I substitute for the following: Oboe, Vor 
Humana, Gamba, Vor Celeste? Does use of 
Swell to Great produce any more volume 
when playing on the Great, since the Swell 
has the same stops except the Open Diapason? 
Will you please classify these stops as to 
reed, string or wood, if there are any such? 

—M. R. F. 

A. We cannot know the exact “balance of 
tone’ on your instrument but suggest that 
you try the following for the Are Maria: 
Swell, Stopped Diapason 8’, Tremolo: Great, 
Stopped Diapason 8’, Salicional 8’, Duleiana 
8’. Or you might try: Salicional 8’, Dulciana 


8’, Flute 4’; Pedal, Lieblich Gedeckt 16" s 
Swell to Pedal, playing the part marked 
“Choir” on the Great. On the third page 


play the part marked “Swell” on the Great 
with Duleiana and Salicional and the left 
hand part on the Swell Organ (Stopped Diapa- 
son). Play the closing meusures marked 
“Choir” on Stopped Diapason or Duleiana on 
the manual which is most convenient. 

For the Serenade you might try: Great Or- 
gan—Stopped Diapason (Dulciana ad lib.) ; 
Swell Organ—Stopped Diapason, Salicional, 
Duleiana; Pedal Organ—Lieblich Gedeckt ; 
Great to Pedal, playing part marked “Choir” 
on the Great. At the direction “Swell add 4’ 
Flute’ you might do so and play accordingly 


if the effect is satisfactory. In .the last 
measure on page. three t take off Great to Ped- 
al during rest in Pedal part. Just before 
playing mecoaa measure on page four, add 
Great Open Diapason, taking it off again be- 
fore the second eighth note in the fifth meas- 
ure. Take off Swell 4’ Flute for third quar- 
ter note in first measure of the last line, and 
try taking off Swell Stopped Diapason for 
the two closing measures These registra- 
tions are not ideal, but your instrument is 
yery limited in resources. Ior congregational 
singing of hymns you probably can use all 
the stops with the addition of 16’ and #’ 
couplers occasionally. Use 16’ couplers spar- 
ingly. You do not have any real substitutes 
for Oboe or Vox Humana, Where either is 
suggested you might try Salicional, Dulciana 
and 4’ Flute. For Gamba, try Saliconal 
and for Vox Celeste, Salicional, Dulciana and 


Tremolo, Swell to Great 8’ does not pro- 
duce any additional velume when ail the 


stops that are drawn on the Swell are drawn 
on the Great. You do not have any Reed 
stops. Dulciana and Open Diapason are or- 
gan tone. Salicional might be ineluded in 
the string family. The Stopped Diapason and 
Flute Traverso are of the flute family and 
probably are wood pipes. 


Q. The organ in our church is very small, 
but is considered the sweetest toned organ in 
the city. Could we have it enlarged and, if 
so, what would the cost be? It has the fol- 
lowing stops: Swell—Viola 8’, Melodia yf (?), 
TFlute W@Amour 4’ ; Great—Dulciana 8’, Diapa- 
son 8', Octave 4' ; Pedal—Bourdon 16’; Coup- 
lers—Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal, Great to 
Pedal.—il. R. 

A. It might be possible to enlarge your 
organ, but we think it would be more advis- 
able to dispose of it and build a larger one. 
If your present pipes are of suitable scale and 
so forth, they might be included in the new 
organ, but you can probably secure more for 
your present instrument by disposing of it 
complete. The cost of enlarging, of course, 
would be dependent on the additions desired. 


Q. Will you please send me the cxamina- 
tion requirements of The American Guild of 
Organists? (This question was sent in by 
A. M. S,, F. T. and E. F.) 

A, Membership as a Colleague is required 
in The American Guild’ of Organists before 
taking examinations. This class of member- 
ship requires no examination. The require- 
ments for the subsequent examinations may 
be sécured by addressing Frank Wright, Mus. 
Bacy 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York, 
who can also give information as to the pro- 
cedure to secure admission as a Colleague. 


Q. A new organ has just been installed 
in our Bpiscopal Church, The organist wishes 
me to assist her. I am an advanced pianist 
but have had scareely any organ experience 
and no lessons. Can I best learn to play the 
pedals by practicing intervals, skips and so 
forth, or shall IT use hymns as pedal exercises? 
I shall enjoy being useful in this way. 

—K. G. P. 

A. We would suggest that you secure the 
following books: “The Organ,’’ by Stainer- 
Kraft and “studies in Pedal-Playing” by Nil- 
son. Practice some of the pedal exercises as 
well as those for manuals and pedals. When 
you have become familiar with the use of the 
pedals you might try hymn tunes, 


QO. I have had three 


years’? piano experi- 
ence, but it is four years since I had my last 
lesson. IT am very much interested in taking 
organ lessons. TI an employed and am saving 
money, as T aas told T should have at least 
$600 to begin organ lessons. Would you sug- 
gest taking about three more years of piano 
and then the organ? Do you think T would 
know how to play the organ avith five years 
of hard study? My parents think the organ 
is too hard an instrument to study and that 
T should take up some other. Would J have 
to take a separate course in popular music? 


—— eee 


A. Our advice would he that you resume 
your piano work and continue that until you 
have acquired a fluent finger technic which is 
a very valuable asset in organ-playing. It 
would be possible to study both instruments 
at the same time if you have sufficient. time 
to devote to your music, which is not likely 
if you are employed. You should certainly be 
able to play the organ acceptably with five 
years’ work on the instrument. We know of 
no reason why the use of the organ should be 
too hard for you. Modern instruments do not 


demand excessive physical effort. If by 
“popular” music you mean ‘Jazz’ and the 
like, it would be advisable for you to study 


that feature with someone familiar with that 
type. Since theater organ playing is now used 
to so limited extent we do not understand 
your idea of studying popular music unless 
you have the idea of doing theater organ 
feature work. We see no reason why you 
should have to have $600 accumulated before 
beginning your studies, unless you expect to 
live away from your home town while study- 


ing. 


Instrumental Graining in Schools 
(Continued from page 782) 


in detail the total number of children study- 
ing instrumental music under private teach- 
ers outside of schools, the percentage of 
students in the high school who discon- 
tinued study, and the average cost of a 
lesson. 

In the grammar schools, out of a total 
of 11,339 children in the fourth and higher 
grades, 1,777 or 22% per cent studied music. 
Of these music students, 70 per cent pur- 
sued the piano, 26 per cent the violin, and 
the remaining 4 per cent studied other 
instruments under private teachers. 

In the high schools, among 3,500 students, 
1,890 or 54 per cent studied some instru- 
ment under a private teacher. Among 
these, 64 per cent elected piano, 24 per cent 
violin, and 12 per cent other instruments. 
The average price of a lesson was one 
dollar and sixty cents. 


Musical Fatalities 


NWVECEE THAN HALF of high school 
students who study a musical instru- 
ment give up this study some time during 
their high school career. This tremendous 
“mortality” among high school students 
may be attributed to several causes, such 
as increased pressure of school work, a 
wider field of extra-curricular activities, 
and a few others. One important reason 
for discontinuance we found in the fact 
that many bright and seemingly talented 
students lost interest because they could 
not seem to make sufficient progress to 
keep their enthusiasm alive. 

Further study of the survey revealed 
that in a great number of cases the choice 
of the violin or the piano was influenced, 
not by the natural adaptability or talent 
of the child, but by entirely extraneous 
circumstances. A few instances may be 
cited: John undertakes the study of violin 
because his friend and partner, Jim, plays 
that instrument. Mary studies piano be- 
cause there is a piano in the house and 
because her learning that instrument will 
be financially more economical. Many 
parallel cases could be mentioned. General 
talent for music is almost invariably in- 
quired into; the probability of success in 
a particular instrument practically never. 
Choice of the wrong instrument often re- 
sults, and then disillusion, lack of interest 
and the abandoning of instrumental study. 

In too many cases, the giving up of the 
study of an instrument means the rejection 
of music as an art which, in the opinion 
of parents and child, is too difficult for his 
talents. From an unsuccessful attempt at 
mastering one of the two most complex 
instruments, the student concludes that mu- 
sic is not for him. He does not realize 
that there are a number of musical instru- 
ments the successful study of which does 
not demand the intricate codrdination of 
physical, mental, and musical factors in the 
same degree that is indispensable to the 
auspicious pursuit of a string instrument. 
In other words, to have a chance for suc- 
cess in his study, the prospective violinist 
must possess a great number of talents, 
character traits, and physical features: a 
highly sensitive ear, general musical talent, 
strong fingers of well adjusted length, a 
certain shape of hand, flexible muscles, 
an analytical mind, great perseverance and 
patience, and many others. To* master the 
alto of the band, he requires a moderate 
amount of musical talent and a few pre- 
requisites as to the shape of lips and teeth. 


Fitting the Musical Shoe 
ROCEEDING from the assumption 
that a way could be worked out 
whereby students could be assigned to an 
instrument for which they are fitted, we 


_two thousand students applied. l 


of lips, teeth, the shape and formatio 


invaded the assemblies of fou 
trally located grammar schools ai 
four high schools in Yonkers, aski 
applications for instruction in wo 
and brass instruments which the Bo; 
Education offered free of charge, - 


Every one of these applicants was 
in the following manner: his or he 
of time and rhythm was ascertai 
having the student repeat two rhyth 
phrases tapped with a pencil, the 
phrase being simple, the second 
volved; a mark was given on the 
one hundred. The musical ear 
examined by having the candid 
peat an easy and a difficult melod 
gression sung by the examiner, the f 
of which was also marked on the b: 
one hundred. In the third part 
test, the student was, asked to sing at 
a phrase from a number of carefu 
lected melodies taken from the Gr 
Melodies for Individual Sight-Singiy 
George Oscar Bowen, this effort als 
marked on a basis of one hundred. 
applicant was then subjected to a 
examination of the physical characte 


the jaw, the strength and flexibility 
facial muscles. He was consulted 
his own wish for the choice of an 
ment. His desire was granted if, 
opinion of the examiner, he was not 
capped for that particular instrumen 
the overwhelming number of cases, y 
signed the instrument to be played 
applicant. No one with a general ave 
mark below eighty-five per cent was 
cepted. Approximately three hund 
fifty students passed the test. 


“Team Wark® 


1% A SERIES OF MEETINGS 
the parents of these students 
plained our plan—that we were r 
give free class instruction in trumpet, 
melophone, slide trombone, bariton: 
flute, clarinet, and percussion inst 
if the parents were willing to provi 
necessary instruments. We emph 
the fact that the children had been 2 
to a certain instrument in which y 
lieved they would be successful, ane 
chance for — 


therefore the parents’ 
pointment was infinitely smaller 
ordinarily. We invited them to t 


in our plan of codperatively buying: 
instruments. The plan was organ 
follows: bids were solicited from 
tically every manufacturer of bras 
wood-wind instruments in the co 
fourteen were received. The princip 
all the interested schools were requeste 
act as a purchasing committee in com, 
tion with the director and the super 
of instrumental music, A set of 
ments from every one of the bidde: 
tested as to quality and price; such 
as the material used in the valve 
springs, the ease of tone product 
quality, workmanship, and material 
were carefully considered. Each 1 
ment was graded as to quality and n 
I, I, Ill, IV (excellent, good, fair, pe 
respectively. 


Making the Choice 
ale HE INDIVIDUAL quality ra 
for the entire set of instru 
from one manufacturer were a 
Similarly, the mean of the cost was ¢ 
lished, so that each competing firn 
be identified at a glance by one ra 
quality and one for cost. The 


(Continued on page 819 y 


=== eh f 
Re thankful this 
Thanksgiving 


Spend the holiday at the seashore. 
At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall... . 
_ where there are many things to 
| be thankful for. Sea and sun 
and salt air . .. . and every 
| consideration for your comfort 
that thoughtfulness can provide. 
Ride on the beach, play squash, 
golf. Achieve an appetite that 
will make you doubly appreciative 
| of the Chalfonte- Haddon Hall 
} Thanksgiving dinner 


Winter rates are in effect .... 
another thing for which to give 
thanks. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


\CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


[ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


L 
This FREE BOOK Tells 
-¥ou How to Form a 
| 


RHYTHM BAND 


Any teacher can now give children this 
basic rhythmic training, which adds in- 
terest to music study. Ludwig’s easily fol- 
lowed planinsures success. Complete out- 
fits for rhythm bands $5.65 up. Send now 
for your copy of this free book outlining 
plan in detail; no obligation, 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1117 R Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


me" SS Lessons 
E A “FEATURE” PIANIST! 


the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
laying, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
. Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
‘IL. COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—‘‘Slone’s Simplified System”’. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘“‘Key to Success 
n Jazz”? and Special Low Prices. 
EACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
results. Teach full or parttime. Write for Special 
‘'s Proposition al once, 
‘SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
.F11 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IPIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 

rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
m for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles. 976 
Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
istic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
Latest Radio and Récord Style. Write for free Booklet. 


” WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 4 
36 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


| MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
'T ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
suisHepiexe REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 
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Ghe Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Continued from page 780) 


Boston; several performances of the 
“Ninth Symphony,” at some of which the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto assisted ; 
the more recent presentations of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Sacre du printemps” and Schén- 
berg’s “Die gliickliche Hand,” both first 
stage performances in America; Stravinsky, 
“Oedipus Rex,” and Prokofiev, “Le Pas 
dAcier,” both first stage performances; the 
uncut, original concert version of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounov” (with chorus). 
There were the Schonberg “Suite,” which 
brought forth the cry of “Vipers!” from a 
suffering New Yorker; Varese, Prokofiev, 
Miaskovsky, Szymanowski, Shreker, Hin- 
demith and others, to some of which his 
audiences submitted meekly, and from some 
of which they walked out, with or without 
hisses—walked out better informed, never- 
theless. 

But there have also been the glorious 
Bach programs, sometimes adorned with 
Stokowski’s own transcriptions of magnifi- 
cent works. It may well be remembered 
that in 1927 alone Bach was represented by 
six “Brandenburg Concertos,” and ten other 
compositions, transcribed or in original 
form; Handel by five compositions, and 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Franck, by at least one each. In 
other years there have been “The Fourth 
Piano Concerto” of Rachmaninoff, played 
by the composer, and the Sibelius Sym- 
phonies as well as the Beethoven Programs, 
at two of which Kreisler was soloist. But 
one could go on enumerating the grateful 
compositions which have served to balance 
some others! 


New Devices 
N INVESTIGATING devices for im- 


proving sound, for presenting new divi- 
sions of the scale, for associating light and 
color with sound (the Clavilux), for im- 
proving broadcasting—in all the best of 
similar devices and inventions Stokow- 
ski has taken a broad interest, and has en- 
abled his audiences to hear and judge, in 
many cases, for themselves. He has been 
urgent, not to say dictatorial, in demanding 
the quiet of the concert room which is the 
due of great music and great endeavor. 
He has prevented the disturbance occa- 
sioned by late arrivals, and some of the 
audience agree with him, while others do 
not. But, whatever the opinion of the 
audience, it fas an opinion; it is not 
allowed to become drowsy and indifferent, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra is thus 
certainly a part of history in the making. 


Guest Conductors 

N 1925, Respighi and Rodzinski ap- 

peared as guest conductors, Respighi 
conducting his ‘Pines of Rome,” at its 
American premicre. In the next season, on 
account of Stokowski’s illness with per- 
sistent neuritis, Fritz Reiner appeared as 
Guest Conductor, and Ernest Schelling 
took charge of the Children’s Concerts, 
which Stokowski had previously conducted. 
In 1927-1928 it became necessary for 
Stokowski to have a year of rest and 
absence from duties. Six visiting con- 
ductors divided the season's ‘engagement : 
Reiner, Monteux, Mengelberg, Stock, 
Gabrilowitsch, and Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The Western tours, which had previously 
included Pittsburg, Dayton, Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Detroit, were 
abandoned, and the Orchestra visited only 
New York, Washington, Baltimore and 
Princeton, giving its customary ten con- 
certs, however, in New York. During 
this season, Reiner conducted Honegger’s 
“King David,” with the Mendelssohn Club, 
under Bruce Carey, assisting. 

In 1928-1929, Stokowski was able to re- 


sume conducting but had the assistance of 
Alexander Smallens as Assistant Conduc- 
tor. As Guest Conductors, Gabrilowitsch, 
Molinari, Rodzinski, Goossens, Krauss and 
Smallens were secured, while Schelling 
continued to conduct the Children’s Con- 
certs. The “Ninth Symphony” was given 
another performance in this season, with 
Gabrilowitsch conducting. In this season, 


also, Stokowski adopted the experiment of 


having the first violins act as concert- 
masters, each taking his turn, in alpha- 
betical order. This experiment appears now 
to have become a custom. 


Death of Mr. Bok 

929-1930 was a season which brought to 

the Orchestra a great loss in the death 
of Edward W. Bok who had shown signal 
devotion to the cause of music and to the 
Orchestra in particular. He had long been 
a Director, and, some weeks after his death, 
Mrs. Bok was elected in his place. For 
the memorial service in honor of Mr. Bok, 
Stokowski returned from his mid-year va- 
cation to conduct the Orchestra. 

In this season, also, the Orchestra broad- 
cast for the first time, after many efforts on 
the part of Stokowski to have the 
mechanism of the radio so perfected that 
the effects of the orchestra should not be 
distorted in transmission. 

Stokowski and Gabrilowitsch divided the 
season’s conducting, except that for three 
weeks Serafin, Mlynarski and Bodanzky 
came as guests. Smallens, assisted by Dr. 
Swan, conducted one pair of Children’s 
Concerts, after which Schelling resumed 
his position there. 

1930-1931 found the same conductors for 
most of the season, the only guests being 
Toscanini and Smallens. Gabrilowitsch pre- 
sented a most inspiring performance of 
“St. Matthew Passion Music” of Bach, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in which 
he had the assistance of the Mendelssohn 
Club, the Choral Art Club and the Boys’ 
Choir of Girard College. The celebration 
of the thirtieth year of Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer’s Presidency of the Orchestra was a 
most interesting and appropriate feature of 
this winter. The death of John H. Ingham, 
one of the first Executive Committee, came 
as a loss to the Association. 

The performance of “Wozzeck” in con- 
junction with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, was supervised, rehearsed and 
conducted by Stokowski, and has been 
called “the most striking musical event in 
the history of the opera since ‘Pelleas et 


+” 


Melisande’. 


Summer Concerts 

N PHILANTHROPIC and educational 

projects the orchestra has always been 
a zealous cooperator. The projects for 
summer concerts have taken various forms. 
In 1930 there was a highly successful season 
in Robin Hood Dell, thanks to the energy 
of Mr. Mattson who secured the codpera- 
tion of the City, and the efforts of Wo- 
men’s Committees and Clubs. In the sea- 
son just closed, there has been a consider- 
able deficit, owing to the bad weather and 
the unsatisfactory facilities for transporta- 
tion. The programs were perhaps some- 
what too heavy for the average summer 
audience. Nevertheless, the men received 
eighty-nine per cent of the regular weekly 
salaries. 


This Season’s Plans 
OR THE coming season the Orchestra 
announces thirty consecutive pairs of 
concerts on Friday afternoons and Satur- 
day evenings, twelve Monday evening 
symphony concerts, and two series of 
children’s concerts of five each. Guest 


(Continued on page 824) 
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Write today 


Seca Sixty large pages 
brim-full of instructive 
information and photo- 
graphs of the World’s 
Finest Reed Players. 


“You'll Play Better 
With a Selmer” 


H. & A. SELMER, Inc. I 

1199 Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. 

[in Canada, 10A Shuter Street, Toronto}. i] 
Send me “‘The Reed Section’? without obligation. : 


Address-.- 


I 

I 

I 

| Name-.-- 
! 

I 

| City & State. 
| 
1 


Popularity 
comes quickly when you learn to 
play a band instrument. For quick 
advancement and greater musical 
success start onan easy-playing Conn. ¢ 
The choice of Sousa and the world’s 
greatest artists. Many exclusive im- 
provements at no added cost! 

FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for details and free book. Mention 
instrument. ¢. G. CONN, Ltd. : 
1113 Conn Building Elkhart, Indiana 


A New, Popular - Priced BANJO 


By the Makers of Fine String Instruments 
Beautifully made and finished—with the 
vibrant true banjo tone that has led the 
leading professionals to select Wey- 
mann Banjos for years. Has the 
famous Weymann megaphonic rim 


and tone resonator, 

Complete with plush- 

: 2 lined case, only. . $50 

Other models $25 to $420 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of 
Weymann Banjos and Guitars 
H.A.WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. E-11, 10th & Filbert Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bob Rice, 


popular star, with 
his Weymann 


The GALANTI & BROS. 
PIANO ACCORDION 


“The World’s finest and most popular” 


mi 


f u Pereeitunstr! 
GALANT! BROS. NY. 


Because it is exclusively different—Excellent in per- 


formance—and Does give satisfaction. Each in- 
strument is accompanied with a 5-year guarantee. 
Ask your dealer, if not write us at once for il- 
lustrated catalog and complete description of our 9 
models—F REE, 


R. GALANTI & BROS. 
71 3rd Avenue New York City 
“Where the best accordions are made” 
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THE VIOLINISTS ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


lt is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude’ complete in itself 


Violin Rebuilding and Improvement 


A correspondent writes to the Violinist’s 
Erupe; “Could you kindly tell me if there 
isn’t something which may be put on a 
violin to improve its tone—some oil or 
the like. 
ment is powerful and looks very nice, but 
its tone isn’t as good as I’d care to have 
it.” ERE OE NES 


O, MY dear correspondent, I regret 
that there is no oil nor preparation 
of any kind which, rubbed on the 

violin, will improve its tone. If there were, 
the manufacturer of the stuff would be- 
come a rich man over night, since millions 
of violin players all over the world, now 
tortured with harsh-toned violins, would 
send for a bottle. 

Of all the violins, old and new, I doubt 
if more than one in fifty has an even pass- 
ably smooth, mellow, sympathetic tone. 
The other forty-nine have tones which are 
harsh, uneven, rough, too loud, too feeble 
or too piercing, or lacking in one or more 
of the other requisites of correct violin tone. 

The reason for this is that the majority 
of the violins in the world are cheap fiddles, 
made, like wooden razors, to sell, and 
utterly lacking quality. They are products 
of cheap wood, cheap trimmings, cheap 
labor, cheap everything. If the public were 
willing to pay good prices, and refused 
to buy cheap, badly-made violins, only good 
ones would be made, and a tremendous im- 
petus would be given to violin education. 
The contrary is true, however. The great 
body of the public seems to want good 
pianos and other instruments, but, when it 
comes to buying violins, they seem to be 
content with the cheapest. The average 
man thinks nothing of paying $300 or $400 
for a piano for Susie to learn on, but, when 
it comes to buying Junior’s violin, he shies 
violently at paying $50 or more, and more 
likely compromises on $15 or $20. Of 
course he works off the old gag of “buying 
a better one when Junior gets to be a fine 
player,’ but the lad, if he has a sensitive, 
musical ear, revolts at the rough, harsh 
tones of the cheap fiddle, and is hardly 
likely to develop into a fine player. So the 
better violin is frequently not bought at all. 


Constructional Adjustments 

OW, ALTHOUGH there is nothing 

which can be “rubbed on” a violin 
to improve its tone, an improvement can 
often be effected by putting the violin in 
perfect repair and adjustment, or by re- 
building it. A large proportion of violins 
are not in good playing condition. The 
bridge may be too low or too high, or set in 
the wrong place. Sometimes the neck is 
at the wrong angle to the body of the 
violin, so that too low or too high a bridge 
must be used, in order that the strings will 
lie at the correct distance above the finger- 
board. 


I practice a lot, and my instru-_ 


Then, some part of the violin may have 
become loose, the blocks inside, the top or 
back where they join the ribs, or the finger- 
board. I have known people to play for 
years on violins which had open cracks in 
the top or back or one or more parts un- 
glued. They knew the violin did not sound 
just right, but, as long as they could make 
a noise on it, they let it go at that and 
did nothing about it. A violin, to sound 
right, must be as tight as a drum, with 
every crack closed and every part glued 
tightly to its place. 

We are told that every one should go to 
his dentist once or twice a year to see 
that his teeth are in perfect condition. I 
would suggest that every amateur violinist 
and student should take his violin to a 
skillful repairer once a year at least, to 
have it checked over for any repairs and 
adjustments that are needed. An _ ex- 
perienced professional knows when his 
violin is out of order, but the amateur and 
student often do not, although, after further 
experienice, they will gain this knowledge. 

It is a very good habit occasionally to 
hold the violin lightly by the scroll and rap 
with the knuckles on the back of the violin. 
If anything about the violin is loose or un- 
glued, it will cause a slight rattle, and the 
violin will fail to give that firm, drum-like 
sound -which it has when everything is 
tight. 

The proper stringing of a violin has 
much to do with its tone. The strings 
should be of fine quality, clear-toned and 
true. They should never be allowed to get 
too old nor to be soaked with perspiration 
(if of gut). They should be of the correct 
thickness which quality must be ascertained 
by experiment. When the proper thickness 
for each string has been decided on, the 
strings should each be carefully gauged, and 
strings of this same gauge be always used 
thereafter. The strings must lie at the 
proper distance from the fingerboard, and 
the fingerboard must be kept free from the 
little grooves worn by the pressure of the 
fingers on the strings. 


Rebuilding 


No WE come to the proper con- 
struction of the body of the violin. 
It is often possible to make a surprising 
change for the better in the tone of a violin 
by rebuilding it. As any one familiar with 
the construction of the violin knows, the 
top and back are “graduated,” that is, cut 
to varying thickness in different parts. The 
proper graduation of the top and back have 
much to do with the tone. Very often in 
the case of cheap and hastily made violins, 
the graduation is very crudely and roughly 
done, and the inside surfaces of the top 
and back are hacked out in the roughest 
manner. It is needless to say that these 
surfaces should be sandpapered until 
smooth as velvet. 


When a violin is rebuilt to correct an 
unsatisfactory tone, the operator takes the 
violin apart and regraduates the top and 
back, so that they will be of the proper 
thickness throughout. He also makes any 
changes in the bass bar he thinks necessary 
to improve the tone, and makes and sets a 
sound-post so as to give the best results. 

The first question occurring to any one 
who is dissatisfied with the tone. of his 
violin, and contemplates having it rebuilt, 
is, “Will it pay?” A possible improvement 
in the tone depends on four things: first, 
the model of the violin to be reconstructed; 
second, the quality of the wood and the 
quantity (is there enough wood to admit of 
proper regraduation) ; third, the quality of 
the construction already done on it; and, 
fourth, the skill of the operator who is to 
do the work. 

I have seen surprising success in many 
instances where violins were rebuilt. A 
harsh, uneven, shrill-toned violin has often 
been converted into a mellow, sympathetic- 
toned instrument. In other cases the re- 
built violin has sounded not a whit the 
better for the operation, and, in some in- 
stances, much worse. 

Successful rebuilding depends principally 
on the quality of the wood out of which 
the violin to be rebuilt is made and on its 
top and back being thick enough to admit 
of being cut to the proper dimensions. 
Sometimes the wood of the top of a violin 
(usually in the case of old instruments) is 
so thin that it cannot be worked to the 
right dimensions, without its being rein- 
forced by the gluing in of fresh patches of 
wood to build it up to the proper thick- 
ness. This process is tedious and rarely 
attempted in ordinary cases of rebuilding. 
It is also expensive. However, it is some- 
times resorted to in the case of valuable 
old instruments whose wood is damaged 
or very thin and weak. The process is 
often unsuccessful in improving the tone. 


Fiddle Tinkering 

T CERTAINLY will not pay to rebuild 

a cheap, crudely-constructed fiddle which 
has been built of any old wood bought re- 
cently at the lumber yard, “sappy” and un- 
seasoned, and lacking all ‘sonority and 
sympathetic quality. Nor will it pay to 
hand the violin over to an ordinary “fiddle 
tinker” who makes violins haphazardly, 
without really knowing the principles of the 
art. He is more apt to rebuild, a violin 
into a worse than a better instrument. 

The violin owner who is considering re- 
building his violin should go to a really 
good, reputable, conscientious violin maker, 
preferably one who has had much expe- 
rience in repairing and rebuilding as well 
as in making new, instruments. If, after a 
thorough examination, such a maker feels 
that he can guarantee an improvement in a 
violin, the owner can feel safe in trusting 


him to do the work. The chances o: 
proved tone in rebuilding are very 2 
if the violin is given to a maker who 


stands the correct, scientific principles of 


violin construction, and if the instrum 
self is of good model and is built of 
grained, sonorous, old wood, thick e 
to be worked to the proper thicknesses 
graduation. : 
*Success in rebuilding violins is 
pally a case of wood and workmanship. 
both are of the highest quality, a 


improved instrument is pretty certain 


result. 


Physical Preparation fo 
Violin Playing 
By E. L. WINN 


The preservation of health is of 
importance. 
ing the adolescent years, is harmful. 
few careers are as exacting and fail 
as violin playing. The muscular eff 
great. The nervous effort is greater. — 

Two complaints, at least, present 
selves, arthritis and neryous instability. 


says Madame .Joachim- Chagneau in I 


excellent handbook, “New Values in Vi 
Study.” Arthritis is caused by overw 


of a certain set of muscles and often le 


to arteriosclerosis. 


There are at least two ways of fight 
rheumatism: diet and physical culture € 


ercises. Too much alcohol and rich 


have ruined many a gifted man. 


cal exercises? 


for the violinist. Walking is the best & 
cise for most people. ‘ 
For the violinist, constructive thoug 
are medicine. Most of us have been ut 
the instruction of men who were neryou 
ill-balanced. What a wonderful thing 
would be if artists did not lose control 
their tempers! The art of violin pl 
is hard and nerve-wracking. If the teac 
thought positively, the pupil woul 
better. 
doing. 
The artist must establish a rational 
of life. He must live wisely, eat 
sleep and meditate. That teacher 
teaches to the point of exhaustion is di 
grave harm to himself and to his 
Order, calm and rhythm in the being 
necessary. Lying down and resting | 
minutes before lessons will help in 
daily routine. Mental preparation tae W 
and technical fitness—having the to 
the trade at hand—help | a great deal. 
Playing with pupils is very sti 
to the pupil but the teacher who 


Overstudy in any field, d 


We wot 
advise a normal life, much water as a dri 

and exercise. Violinists take daily techni 
exercise for their art. Why not daily phy 
Ten or twenty minutes dat 
devoted to physical exercises will do nu 


Constructive thinking leads to rig 


Jaa te 1895 
Wn. H. Sherwood 


A PROFITABLE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 
i CAREER 


)Never has the musical profession 

joffered ambitious students such op- 
|portunities for satisfactory earnings 
Jand careers of distinction, as it does 
today, only under somewhat changed 
| conditions. 


The Sherwood Music School trains: 


| Teachers of all musical subjects and 
dramatic art. 


‘Concert, radio, opera, oratorio, dra- 
‘matic and Vitaphone artists. 


Teachers and supervisors of Public 
| School Music. 


| “Church, concert, 
ca ists. 


Conductors, composers and arrangers. 


radio and theater 


Orchestra and band players. 


- 


* adio announcers. 


Net a 


essful graduates attest the thor- 
ighness of its courses. 


f ADVANTAGES 


culty of 150, including many noted 
rican and European artists. Courses 
lead to Certificates, Diplomas, and 
egrees: and include academic sub- 
Accredited by City, State and 
J. S. Governments. Symphony orches- 
tra and band. Scientific radio and re- 
ding equipment used in training 
dio and Vitaphone artists under di- 
stion of Henry Francis Parks, an- 
cer of Station WCFL.  Three- 
four-manual practice organs. 150 
Citals afford opportunities for public 
pearances. Practice teaching and 
servation. Moderate tuition rates. 
ull and partial scholarships granted 
' Alumni Association. 


SELF-HELP 


anced students help defray ex- 
ses by teaching in Chicago Neigh- 
od Branches, upon completing 
jal courses for membership on 
ior Department Faculty. Co-oper- 
in by Student Counsellor in locating 
or full-time employment. 


r= 


Re ern a 


Write for free Catalog, mentioning 
} Etude 


ood Music School 
Fine Arts Building 


0 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


too much of it is on dangerous ground. 
Mental preparation and a joyous mood are 
desirable and all worry and care should be 
eliminated. When teacher and pupil come 
to their task it should be joyously and 
with a set purpose to teach or learn con- 
structively. Affirmation is the best prepa- 
ration for work. The atmosphere of faith 
in pupils is a distinct asset, and necessary. 

The violinist must maintain perfect posi- 
tion. Orchestra players, often careless or 
fatigued, are the main culprits in this re- 
gard. They should concentrate on position. 

A pad should be used, by the beginner, at 
least. Otherwise the pupil is likely to raise 


the shoulder and form a bad posture. 
Naturally the pad gives the violin less 
resonance but, on the other hand, a bodily 
distortion is not to be desired. Later on 
in his career the student may discard the 
pad, if he so desires. 

To keep oneself free for playing, the 
bodily position must be perfect. Capet holds 
the violin far out to the left. The Berlin 
school teaches that the violin be held in 
under the heart, the left elbow being far 
under. A happy medium is desirable. The 
violin should be held so that the eye 
travels directly along the strings toward 
the scroll. 


(Camilla Urso’s Foundation Grill Study 


By Marion G. Oscoop 


One of Madam Urso’s few violin pupils 
has given the writer her formula for a 
correct trill. Its use has been the means 
of building up, strengthening and perfect- 
ing many a trill which before was weak 
and unreliable. Here is the “recipe” for 
this remarkably helpful study. 

The second finger is placed upon the A 
string, sounding C. Extend the fourth 
finger to octave C on the E string, keeping 
the second finger meanwhile firmly in place 
on the A string. Now very slowly raise 
and lower the third finger, being careful 
during the process to hold both the second 
and the fourth fingers in their places. They 
must not slip. / 

The finger action may also be transferred 
to the other strings. Place the second 
finger on D, making F. Extend the fourth 
finger to the octave F on the A string. 
Slowly raise and lower the third finger on 
the D string. The D and G strings may 
now take their turn. Place the second 
finger on G, sounding B flat. Extend the 
fourth finger to the octave B flat above on 
the D string, raising and lowering the 
third finger on G. The third finger should 
form the whole stop in each case, from the 
second finger. Thus with the second finger 
playing C on the A string, the third finger 
should sound D, not D Flat. When the 
second finger is on D, making F, the third 
finger must stretch to G, not G flat; 
when the second finger plays B flat on the 
G string, the third finger must sound C, not 
C flat. 

The whole step must in each case be 


maintained, because otherwise, the muscular 
exertion being less, the exercise loses much 
of its efficacy. 

So much for the training of the third 
finger. The fourth finger may be gradually 
trained and strengthened by placing the 
first finger on A, making B flat, then ex- 
tending the third finger to B flat on the 
E string, making sure that the octave is in 
tune and holding both fingers firmly in their 
respective places. Now slowly raise and 
lower the fourth finger on the E string, 
making C. This exercise of the fourth 
finger may of course be transferred to the 
other strings at will. 

This set of exercises, if attempted 
hurriedly and impatiently, is extremely 
likely to cause overstrained muscles. To 
many hands the work is very difficult and 
fatiguing; in fact it is a drastic formula 
which should invariably be taken “in small 
doses,” as it were, especially during the 
first few days of its practice. A few 
minutes is usually sufficient as a starter. 
It should be understood that the object is 
not the immediate production of rapid and 
brilliant trilling which is sure to come if 
these foundation studies are rightly per- 
sisted in—but ,the gaining of stability, en- 
durance, strength and evenness for an im- 
mature, weak, uneven trill. If this slow, 
strong raising and lowering of fingers, 
under the ruling just outlined, is practiced 
consistently and made a daily routine the 
result, not alone upon the trill but upon 
the entire hand and fingers, will be excep- 
tionably beneficial. 


TUDE ADVERTISEMENTS J AZ Book 


are Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities. 


SPECIAL 
| SPECIAL NOTICES 


FOR SALE—Operatic numbers; piano 
solos; and pipe organ solos. Will sell at half 
price. Write for list. Address M. S., care of 
JOTUDE. 

CONCERT VIOLIN CELLO 141 years 
old for sale. Record that shows the age and 
the manufacturer goes with the instrument. 
First class -condition, guarantee, made in 
Germany. Bric Tobehn, R. I. Box 26, Loyal, 
Wisc. 

VIOLIN COLLECTION for sale: Fine old 
German, French, and Italian instruments: 
Ranging from $100-$400. (No dealers). 
G. M., 867 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court. Lakeland, Fla. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 12Sth Street, 
New York City. 


EVANGELISTIC PIANO-PLA YING. 
Practical home-study course $3. Tom Ellis, 
Publisher, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
gives a complete course in 

Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building « Chicago 


NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words— 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, 
composer “Sweetest Story Ever Told’ and 
600 other works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
instruction book and necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95—Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 


TEACHERS! Increase your income. Our 
time-tested system builds larger classes, elimi- 
nates all griefs, assures profitable profession. 
Written guarantee. Investigate. Associated 
Studios, Medford, Oregon. 


SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
catchy music, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity Studios, 431-h 
South Wabash, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHTS PROCURED: Very low 
cost. Wade Service, 2274-E Brooklyn Station, 
Cleveland, O. 


COMPOSERS—I write texts es leading 
composers. State your needs. J. M. Walsh, 
1709 North Vassar, Wichita, Kansas. 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE—Write for 
oe price list. Karl W. Stade, Yeagertown, 
enna, 
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ASK FOR 


‘*The Correct Sheet Music Edition” 


If You Want 


MUSIC OF THE OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERN COMPOSERS 


Two Color Title Pages—Clear Print— 
Carefully Edited and Fingered. Get 
FREE Catalog of 500 Selections in All 
Grades at Your Dealers, or Write Us. 


ALSO 


Ask Us to Send You FREE Our Them- 
atic Reference Catalog of 300 Original 
Piano Compositions. 


BELWIN, Inc. 
41-47 West 23rd Street 


New York, N. Y. | 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 


L119 West 42nd St., New York 


Old & New VIOLINS 


“Gemunder Art Violins” 
Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


ie, 
hey 


Rosicrucions) con learn to direct your inner, subtle forces. Learn Lh 
to MASTER the CONDITIONS which surround you. Send for the 

FREE BOOK which reveals the simple, dignified method of awakening the 
power of your mental self, 


ADORESS LETTER TO LIBRARIAN AS WwW. WW 
ROSICRUCIAN LIBRARY 


SAN JOSE *(AMORC)” 


E115 60c = E117 75c 


Special designs furnished at 
no extra cost. You buy di- 
rect from factory at factory 
prices. Catalog sent free. 


C. K. GROUSE CO.,91 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again 
Use it privately, at home. Booklet free. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D.J. Mahler, 1141-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 


E4 62c ye 
3168 $7.00 


Christmas 
Gifts 

To Please 
Musical Folk » 


A wealth of sug- 


gestions and inci- 


dentally some fine 


Holiday bargains 

for yourself will 

be found in our 
ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Send a postal request for 
your FREE copy of this 
interesting booklet. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answere d 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s 
photographs and labels of old violins. ? 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value, 
The actual violin must be examined. 


descriptions, 


to say that this is impossible. 


Etude consists of written 
On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


majority of labels in riolins are counterfeits and give no indication of the real 


maker. 


to a reputable expert or dealer in such instruments, l 
s from the advertising columns of the Rtude and other musical 


can be obtained 
publications.) 


The Search for Perfection. pie 
R. L. W.—The tone quality of one violin 
may appeal to one violinst more than to an- 
other. One of the most famous living concert 
violinists recently said that he had been 
hunting all his life for a violin, the tone of 
which would realize his ideal of absolute per- 
fection, but that he had not yet found it. 
He possessed both a Stradivarius and a Guar- 
nerius, These makes of violins differ to some 
extent in tone quality. This violinist said 
it was like hunting for the ideal woman for a 
wife. : 
Unless you have had wide experience 
in judging violins and violin tone, it would 
be better to get the advice of your teacher, in 
choosing a violin. You, yourself, of course, 
should be satisfied also; the tone should ap- 
peal to you, for you will do better on a violin 
the tone of which you admire and love. 
®—If you study both the violin and piano, 1 
would not advise you to change the piano 
fingering from 1-2-3-4-5, to x-1-2-3-4, the so- 
ealled “American fingering,’ simply because 
the latter conforms to the violin fingering 
1-2-3-4, All the world’s best editions of piano 
musie are fingered 1-2-3-4-5, and for that 
reason it is better to use that fingering in 
your piano work. You will soon learn to 
adapt yourself to both the piano and violin 
fingerings. %3—Do not try to buy too expen- 
sive a violin at this stage of your education, 
unless you have unlimited means, as lessons 
from first-rate teachers are expensive, and 
good lessons are at first the more important. 


Gut or Wire? 

Mrs. J.—There is a great difference of 
opinion among violinists as to the kind of 
strings to use. Some use gut strings en- 
tirely, including the G, which, of course, is 
wound with silver or copper wire; some use 
steel strings entirely; others use a combina- 
tion of the two. It is a-matter of individual 
taste. One of the greatest concert violinists 


in the world uses on his priceless Stradivari- . 


us the combination of steel B, gut A, gut 
D, wound with aluminum wire, and gut G, 


This combination is 
it can be im- 


wound with silver wire. ! 
widely used. I do not think 
proved on. 


A Common Delusion. 

D. HH. S—Possibly the old violin repairer 
to whom your pupil took her violin with the 
Stradivarius label tried to trade her out of 
it because he thought it was a real Stradi- 
varius. Not all violin repairers are able to 
recognize a genuine “Strad’’ when they see 
it. It takes an expert of great knowledge 
and experience to recognize a counterfeit, in 
case it has been made by a master copyist. 
The chances are a million to one against your 
pupil’s violin being a genuine instrument. It 
may be an excellent violin for all that, Read 
advice to owners of old violins at the head 
of this column. 2—HExperts charge from $5 
up for passing on an old violin, 


Book on Repniring. ‘ 

A. J.—You will find directions for repair- 
ing bows in Chapter 11 of the work, “How 
to Repair Violins and Other Musical Instru- 


ments,” by Alfred Common. This book can 
be obtained from the publishers of Trp 
WUD, 


Crack in Violin, 

M. R. G.—Without seeing the two violins, 
it is impossible for me to say which is the 
better of the two. As far as the crack in one 
of the violins is concerned, it is probable that 
it will not injure the tone, if it has been 
repaired by a good repairman, If the crack 
should open at some future time, you could 
have it again repaired. 


Finding a Market. 

abs L.—Send your compositions to yvari- 
ous music publishers, always enclosing return 
postage, so that you will get your manuscript 
back if it is not ayailable. If one publisher 
rejects them, send them to another, and keep 
on sending them to different publishers until 
you place them. The amount of royalty you 
would receive would depend on the price at 
whieh, the musie was published, the character 
of the music, your reputation as a composer, 
and so forth. Some publishers pay a lump 
sum for compositions, instead of paying roy- 
alty. Study the character of music usually 
published by the firm to whom you send your 
work. For instance, you would not send a 
composition in the classical style to a pub- 
lisher of jazz songs. 


Shipping for Appraisal. 
W. D. M.—Read the advice to owners of 
supposed old violins at the head of this col- 


We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it 


The addresses of such dealers 


umn. The firm of experts you inquire about 
is thoroughly reliable, as far as I know. 
What they would charge for an opinion on 
your violin would depend a good deal on the 
character of the instrument. If it is a really 
fine old violin, they would probably charge 
you $5, but if it is a cheaply constructed 
factory-made instrument worth only $10 or 
$15, they might not charge you anything. 
You can send it quite safely by express, if 
you pack it carefully in a stout wooden box 
aad insure it for what you consider its full 
value, 


Seales Studies. 

R,. S. I.—You could not do better than 
make a constant daily study of Schradieck’s 
“Seale Studies for the Violin.” This work 
will last you through your entire study period 
or during your whole life, for that matter: 
It contains scales from one to three octaves, 
complete chromatie seales and scales in dou- 
ble stops, octaves, thirds, sixths and tenths. 
The violinist who can play through this work 
from cover to cover, in good tune, may con- 
sider himself .a master of scale technic. It 
is a good idea to play the seales in this work, 
which are written in sixteenth notes, as half 
notes at first with separate long bows, par- 
ticularly in case of a comparative beginner, 


Deceptive Label, 

Mrs. G. C. M.—It is impossible to give you 
any idea of the value of your violin with the 
Stradivarius label, without seeing it. It might 
be worth $3 and it might be worth $25,000. 
It all depends on whether it is a real Stradi- 
varius. Like imitation and real diamonds, 
there is a wonderful difference in the price. 
There are literally millions of violins con- 
taining Stradivarius labels like the one in 
your violin. If you wish to invest $5 in find- 
ing out the value of your violin, you could 
send it to an expert, but you would almost 
certainly be disappointed. 


Long Fingers. 

Cc. A.—Abnormally long, thick fingers are 
more of a disadvantage than an advantage 
in playing the violn. Very large, thick finger 
tips add to the difficulty of playing in tune, 
especially in the higher positions. A normal 
sized hand is best for the violin. A very large 
hand is an advantage in playing the cello and 
the double-bass. 2—I do not know of any 
concert Violinist who has an abnormally large 
hand. 8—I do not think milking cows will 
have a tendency to enlarge or deform the fin- 
gers, if you do not do too much of it. 


Books on Violin Making, 

H. BW. G.—The following works on your 
list about violin making can be obtained 
from the publishers of Tum Erupn, at the 
prices named: “Violin Making as it Was and 
jis,’ by BW. Heron Allen, six dollars; “The 
Violin and How to Make it,’ by J. Broad- 
house, two dollars and fifty cents; ‘The 
Violin, its Famous Makers and Imitators,” by 
G. Hart, fifty cents; “The Violin and How 
to Make it,” by a “Master of the Instrument,” 
sixty cents. The other works on your list 
are out of print. You will find an excellent 
article on the construction of the violin 
under the head of “Violin” in Sir George 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Musie and Musicians” 
which is probably in your publie library. 


Lifted Bow for Rests. 

D,. BE. W.—It depends on the nature of the 
passage whether the bow should be lifted or 
kept on the string during rests. Sometimes 
it is lifted and sometimes not. It is impos- 
sible to give you a rule which will cover all 
eases. The only way you ean learn this is 
by the study of good violin exercises and 
pieces under a good teacher, 


Long Pizzicato Passages. 

G, L.—Whether the bow should be laid on 
the ledge of the musie stand during pizzicato 
pussages would depend entirely on the length 
of such passages. The bow should be held in 
playing position, certainly, for  pizzicato 
passages lasting for only two or three staves 
of music, but, if the pizzicato work should 
last for an entire page or two, it would be 
permissible to lay the bow on the ledge of 
the music stand, thus obviating the fatigue 
of holding it so long in the position required 
for pizzicato playing. No exact rule ean he 
laid down in this matter, which depends en- 
tirely on how much pizzicato work there is 
to be done. In one of the orchestral works 
of Tehaikovsky, the pizzicato work for the 
violins lasts for one entire movement, and 
the orchestral violinists usually lay the bow 
aside in playing this movement. Let common 
sense be your guide, 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 784) 


the performance seems to us as very sig- 
nificant—for theirs is a truly vital interpre- 
tation. 


Culled from Bohemia’s Folk Lore 


HAT DVORAK found in folk-music 

the inspiration for his art there can 
be no doubt. In his famous “Quintet in A 
Major for Pianoforte and Strings, Opus 
81,” written prior to his visit to this country 
in 1892, we encounter the influence of his 
native land. Here we have a movement in 
the form of the furiant, a Bohemian na- 
tional dance, and another in the elegiac 
form of the dumka, “a complex form 
which, like a sonnet-sequence, holds in com- 
bination a series of separate poems.” 
Hadow tells us that “it is here, indeed, 
that he [Dvorak] has brought his construc- 
tive power to its highest attainment.” 

A worthy recording of this amiably 
gracious quintet comes to us in Columbia 
album 161. It is impeccably played by the 
Lener String Quartet with Olga Loeser- 
Lebert at the piano. ; 

The score of Ravel’s La Valse is both 
richly elaborate and artificially ingenious. 
It has always seemed to us that this score 
never succeeded in quite “coming off.” The 
effectiveness of the opening and middle 
sections is completely destroyed by the 
repetition at the end with its murky, almost 
grotesque, orchestration. To record this 
score successfully, that is, with any degree 
of clarity, is an achievement which we did 
not believe possible. Yet this feat has been 
successfully accomplished by Albert Wolff 


What Your Voice Reveals 


By HeLen HATHAway 


Rarely do we open a book in which each 
word so graciously motions to the next, cur- 
rying smoothly along the burden of thought. 
Plainly the author has mastered also the 
silent speech of the pen. 

The faults of our spoken word, evidences 
of the gross neglect of American voice cul- 
ture, are enumerated, the radio and the 
“talkies” furnishing excellent bases for criti- 
cism and pointing to not a few tragic ex- 
amples of neglect. 

But there is a poultice for every pain, and 
the exercises given herein are wholly suited 
to righting vocal wrongs. Such tongue 
twisters as The seething sea ceaseth and it 
sufficeth me gives the needed elasticity to the 
mouth and throat organs as well as a mental 
concept of the sort of endeavor necessary 
to overcoming all speech defects. 

Pages: 39. 

Price: $1.00. 

Publishers : 


; E. P. Dutton and Company, 
ne, ; 


How to Become a Violinist 
By “First VI0LiIn” 

In good homely style which makes the first 
steps of yiolin playing as simple as follow- 
ing Grandma’s “own recipe” for mince-meat, 
the directions for position of the right and 
left hand and for the initial bow and finger 
movements are here presented. The book, 
written for the author's small daughter, has 


no obseure phrases, no ambiguities. If spe- 
cial terminology is used—such as “open 


“interval’’—the 
ot 


string” or 
plained _ first 


phrases are ex- 


all. Vivid descriptions 


abound: “‘stab-like notes,” “bring the finger 
down with a ping,’ “the bow bites the 
string.” 


A book which will lead one far along the 
violinistiec way, even though’ one be essaying 
that way without the guidance of a teacher, 

Pages: 91. 

Numerous diagrams. 

Price: $1.00 


Publishers: William Reeyes. 


The Divisions of Music 


Rdited with a Summary by Basit Marne 

Rhythm, melody and harmony, three sister 
Fates of music, twist and twine their threads 
to pattern a new tapestry of sound. Their 
ways of working, their weavings and inter- 
weavings, have been caught by the authors 
in such way that we might discern that the 
manner of their working is much the same 
now as ever, though today they turn out a 
more twisted skein, 

Since rhythm is a thing such as no nota- 
tion can adequately delineate and since mel- 
ody itself is errant, despite the staying 
bounds of the written notes, singer and in- 
strumentalist as well as composer must find 
this book—a “slow motion’ on the process 


-Delphes and Voiles, the first a 


and the Lamoureaux Orchestra of 
Brunswick discs 90186-87. One t 
Paderewski has given us anothe 
rare contributions to recorded 
Victor disc 1528. Here we have 
renditions of Debussy’s Dans. 


preludes from his first book. 


Exquisite Foolery 

ILBERT and Sullivan’s deli 
operatic nonsense about po 
their sweethearts and the “utter 
ness” of true love called “Patie: 
“Bunthorne’s Bride” is issued in a 
recording by Victor. (Their set C 1 
discs.) The capable d’Oyly Carte 
Company are the performers, as | 
case of the several sets which 
this one. The same merits which e 
the other releases, such as “Tolantl 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” are in evidence 
and, as in the case of the other se 
same criticism regarding imperfect 
tion. But, since a libretto is furnished 
each album set, this fault need not 
enjoyment of an otherwise first-rate pe 
formance. ; ' 
Rossini’s sparkling Overture to — 
Thievish Magpie” (“La Gazza Lad 
given a deft and brilliant reading by F 
wangler and the Berlin Phitharn 
Orchestra on Brunswick disc 90188. J 
might easily have proven inconsequ 
music becomes under this excelle 
ductor’s direction a delightful experienc 


of music creation—of yast practical vy; 

The subject of “color,” not usua 
eluded in so elementary a treatise, fi 
chapters with a glow worthy of its 
What color is not and ean never be 
definitely pointed out that the elusive qu 
itself comes to the fore by contrast. 
its texture is scrutinized with keen rega 
its integral relationship to music in 
aspects, 

Pages: 72. 

Price: $1.00. 

Publishers; Oxford University Press. 


Woman’s Work in Music 


New Revised Edition 

By ARTHUR ELSON AND Eynrerr C. 

The achievements among women 
present age in the creation of musi 
turned the eyes of the art world to t 
ous contemplation of their work in th 
Beginning with the almost mythical pa 
of music, St. Cecilia, this author has mw 
say of the ancients, of the fair dames of 
dieval Europe (whose exploits in loy 
him for the instant forget their 
achievements) of the countries of more 
Europe, and finally of our own coun 
time, where endeavor blossoms out 
works of numerous composers. 

Woman as actively participating in t 
duction of musie cannot obscure her 
light of the passive agent in furthering 
eal culture—and a chapter is devoted t 
wives of the composers as well as | 
“musical romances.” ‘3 

A book interesting in its three aspects 
feminine, the artistic and the romantic, 

Pages: 301, 
: Mlustrations. 

Price :-$3.00. 


Publishers: LL. C, Page and Company 


The Eloquent Baton 
By Witt BRaRHAR? 
Those of us who have ever tried 
singers together’—or  instrumentalis 
that matter—know that there is someth 
it besides standing up and beating time 
a small stick, There is art in the gyré 
of a conductor as subtle as any else, 
the fame of great conductors on a pa 
that of great pianists, singers and 
Telling not only what a director do 
his baton but telling why he does it 
down beat should invariably imply en 
for instance), describing the different 
explaining the intricacies of phrasing, 
lifting from a net of guess-work the in 
what to do with the left hand, how tos 
the players to begin, how to divide be: 
how to make use even of glances and 
gestures—this bock will be as curiosity | 
fying as it is endeavor stimulating. . 
Pages: 93. t 
Notational Illustrations and Diagram 
Price : 50. 4 
Publishers: M. Witmark and Sons. 
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Ghe Elusive Counter-Gheme 
(Continued from page 784) 


a firmer touch. Played alone it would 


of the melodic type noted in the Rach- 
hinoy piece and must be “felt” by the 
) and emphasized accordingly. <A 
anly player will never fail to utilize 
1 finest artistry when confronted with 
s/h an opportunity. 

jt is quite common in piano music, when 
e is a counter-theme to be displayed, 
mit the bass as an expedient to facili- 
> execution. The Rachmaninoy’ and 
Iszkowski illustrations are of this type. 


Dp, grestoso 


| 
1 
IN 


te is the most simple form of piano 
inter-theme, from the “Valse Brillante,” 
 Moszkowski. Note that the composer 
tted the logical bass note (Ab) on the 
t beats of the first two measures quot- 
this in order to facilitate the technic. 
an orchestra transcription the missing 
§ notes would probably be added. 
the following variation of the coun- 
heme in the Moszkowski composition; 


Ex.4 Sear ee 


: ees dd ba: 


i the suspension of the C and Ab be- 
‘een the first and second measures quot- 


ed, making it possible to emphasize the 
counter-theme more readily. 

Perhaps the most famous of composi- 
tions abounding in counter-themes is Wag- 
ner’s Overture from “Meistersinger.” 
They are perfect in every detail, virtually 
all being delightful tunes when standing 
alone. One of the happiest of these is 
the following: 


Ex.5 


regarded by connoisseurs as one of the 
most spontaneous counter-themes in musi- 
cal art. To emphasize it Wagner gave it 
to the ’cellos, violas and one and two 
French horns in unison. The desire of 
Wagener to force this theme into notice 
might serve as a suggestion to pianists 
when they meet with a similar piquant 
counter-theme—which will not happen 
often! 

There are many famous piano compo- 


' sitions, however, which are entirely devoid 


of counter-themes. They serve a special 
isolated purpose, and if we met them too 
frequently they would lose their charm. 
When they are found we must make the 
most of them. 


Instrumental raining in Schools 


a 
| (Continued from page 814) 
' ; Saat I II III I I 
: article represents a facsimile of the 4 g5800 57.00 55.00 43:00 57.00 
le presented to the purchasing committees, 
ith the difference that in the former the Sat Aes Aes 
‘ices are fictitious. The Roman figures Bass Flute net Price Quality 
ices indi c i il II I 
"the prices indicate the mark given ., 4 99.00 65.00 70.00 60.00 1.27 
instrument for quality. I I I : : 
purchasing committee of school No. 2 RID oye Enno 47.12 1.36 
cipals awarded the contract for fur- No. 3 $50.00 60.00 55.00 36.50 3.85 
9 j = I II 1Gr 
g all the instruments to the manufac ee $85.00 86.00 75.00 63.75 1.65 


who combined high quality with low 
In the accompanying table bid num- 
two would win the award. 


Melo- Trom- Bari- 


Trumpet Cornet phone bone tone 
I II I Il II 
$55.00 50.00 52.00 40.00 58.00 
I eke, 5: DT I Il 
$30.00 29.00 45.00 32.00 46.00 
ie ha IV IV Ii! III 
$24.00 18.00 28.00 19,00 38.00 


Wlozart and 
By G, A. 


ZART was one of the first to use the 
in the symphony orchestra, and, 
g to Dyneley MHussey’s recent 
phy, developed his taste for the in- 
t at considerable inconvenience to 
He learned about clarinets from 
Stadler, and, says Hussey, “of all 
eople with whom Mozart came into 
Anton Stadler seems to have been 
nest and most despicable. He 
on Mozart consistently, borrowed 
from him whenever he learned 
s any to be borrowed, and, when 
no money, induced Mozart to 
valuables in order to supply him 
all this, despite his knowledge 
rt’s own penury, in the name of 
erhood as a Mason.” 


Approximately three hundred parents 
bought instruments for their children at 
an aggregate price of considerably over 
$12,000. Had they purchased these instru- 
ments individually and in the open market, 
their expenditures would have amounted to 
at least $18,000.—Eastern School Music 
Journal. 


the (Clarinet 
SELWYN 


Yet we also learn that “whatever may 
be said about Stadler’s character as a man, 
he was undeniably a fine clarinettist,’ and 
“we have to thank this little rat of a man 
not only for the quintet and that concerto, 
but also the development of the clarinet 
and its big brother, the corno di bassetto 
(basset-horn), as independent voices in 
Mozart’s later works.” 

We are further reminded that “the 
clarinet was of comparatively recent in- 
vention and, apart from the fact that its 
very novelty offered Mozart one more 
chance of giving character and originality 
to his music, its timbre was sympathetic 
to him and provided a high voice in the 
woodwind group other than the flute, 
whose tone, poor in overtones, aroused 
aversion in him. 


Have You Faith 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 

It is too easy for teachers to-say “I am busy and haven’t the time 
for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste, 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the. one who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 

Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. 27, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 27 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, II]linois. 


Fit 
You can 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


(J Piano, Normal Course (] Trumpet (J Guitar 
for Teachers (J Cornet (] Ear Training and 
(CD Piano, Course for Stu- (J Voice Sight Singing 
dents (J History of Music C1 Mandolin 
(J Public School Music (J Choral Conducting Lj Saxaphone 
(0 Harmony CJ Clarinet (J Piano Accordion 
(0 Adv. Composition CJ Violin 
Name sesnsce sinc ateiecn ieee ee Bsns alta ests cinocte Ageies 23). daacnse renee 
StreetANG wee mance tae niersisrsints © cleo s steisTe tein) tee MabttRe ga s\egs catches Pesacetes vidoe 
Siire iets cee e ati cet oes ote icine » wale aeiereGsed State? ieee Svewes roaee OA 
How, longshave you taught Piano nis «tec teu.c css saeee dees © How many pupils have you 
HOW ena ones cee es Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? ...... ... Have you 
STUCCO AERATION! ten iehortet slo ets pti eres Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 
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folksongs of other countries, so long ut- 
terly ignored, are being carefully collected 
and performed. 

“The musical education of the masses ts 
no longer a Utopian dream, no longer a 
task for the future. It is the actual reali- 
sation of thousands of battalions of peo- 
ple’s musicians and music-lovers, whose 
banners are inscribed with the inspiring 
words: ‘Art for the Toilers.” 


Music of and for the Intellectuals 

T SHOULD not be forgotten that the 

great Russian composers of the past 
were for the most part quite distinct from 
many of the other composers of history, 
in that they were all intellectuals of a 
very high order. In fact, with several of 
them music was to a certain extent a side 
issue or an after-thought. Many were 
elaborately trained for other professions 
but were turned to music by the force of 
their overwhelming love for the art. There- 


fore, until the U.S.S.R. puts a higher pre= 


mium upon brains than upon brawn, very 
great things in the modern sense cannot 
be expected in musical art. It is right and 
proper that music-workers, notably com- 
posers, should be amply rewarded in pro- 
portion to their services to man. 


The Music Publishing Situation 
YUROVSKY writes upon the music 
e publishing situation in Russia: 

“The war and the civil war did much 
to interfere with the development of Rus- 
sian music publishing. Even during the 
war publishing began to diminish and by 
the beginning of the Civil War the process 
of economic disruption thoroughly under- 
mined this work: industry and conunerce 
were disorganised and the files of the 
music publishers were swollen with ac- 
cumulated manuscripts lying idle, 

“All private musical enter prises were 
closed down and nationalised on the 19th 
of December, 1918. New problems of 
musical publishing were presented by evo- 
lution. The State Publishing Company, 
as well as providing the utmost service 
for professional and amateur musical cir- 
cles, had also to attract the broad masses 
to music, using it as a powerful cultural- 
educational agent. 

“The solution of this problem fell to the 
lot of the Musical Sector of the State Pub- 
lishing Company, the biggest in the Soviet 
Union. The State Musical Publishing 
Company passed through many organisa- 
tional changes in the first years of its ex- 
istence and joined the State Publishing 
Company (Gosizdat) only in 1922, At 
first it worked as a section of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Education, Musical 
Section. Even at this period attention was 
paid to the improvement in the manner of 
receiving new compositions. Formerly new 
compositions sent to private firms were sub- 
mitted to the expert eyes of a specialist 
connected with the firm. The necessity 
for obtaining the utmost impartiality and 
social approach in appraising new composi- 
tions offered for publication demanded the 
organisation of a jury, constructed on the 
principle of attracting the most competent 
musicians and representatives of musical 
societies. At first the following specialists 
took part in this jury: A. Gedike, A. 
Gretchaninov, G. Kataur, B. Krassin, A. 
Krein, N. Lamm, A. Lurye, N. Miaskov- 
sky, N. Medtner, L. Shulgin FE. Pavlov 
and N. Shishov. 


Futuristic Leanings 
HE FIRST period of music pub- 
lishing was marked by strong left 
tendencies, This was no chance phenome- 


Music in Present Day Russia 


(Continued from page 774) 


non but was bound up with the general 
tendency of those times toward futurism 
in all spheres of art. 

“Tn October, 1922, the Musical Publish- 
ing Company joined the R.S.F.S.R. Gosiz- 
dat as its Musical Sector, combiung the 
publication, production and distribution of 
music. Its work has steadily POOLE and 
extended since that date. 

“The publication of various types of 
music demanded the organised division of 
the. functions of the Publishing Section 
among special editors, preparing popular 
mass music, modern, Russian and foreign 
classics, pedagogical, scientific and ethno- 
graphical musical publications. 

“The parallel existence of sections of 
modern and popular mass music is based 
upon the varying demands for music of 
two groups—professional musicians and 
mass executants and listeners as yet un- 
sophisticated in music. 

“Tt should be emphasised that by mass 
music not mere popular compositions are 
intended, since it is obvious that compli- 
cated symphony music can also possess all 
the qualities essential for mass appreciation. 
Our town working classes have given 
plenty of evidence of their musical sensi- 
bility and capacity -to assimilate very com- 
plicated works, especially choral and, or- 
chestral. 


Music with the Quick Appeal 
HE CHARACTERISTIC feature 
of mass music under the musical 

sector plan is its ultimate aim: (1) the sat- 
isfaction of the demands of mass musical 
amateurs, that is, accessibility for execu- 
tion as well as for listening; (2) its emo- 
tional power, that is, its capacity to evoke 
a quick reaction. Choral music and music 
for various native instruments and- their 
ensembles, for brass bands, and so. on, be- 
long to the mass music. The demand for 
such music comes from musical -circles of 
all sorts, organised by the trade unions in 
factories, villages, the Red Army and chil- 
dren’s organizations. 

“As well as publishing original music for 
the service of the mass consumer, the firm 
publishes on a large scale casy arrange- 
ments of the best examples of classical 
music, for choirs and all sorts of native 
instruments. The organisation of an Art 
Council for Mass Music, the members of 
which are specialists and representatives 
of social organizations, was an expression 
of the social significance of music pub- 
lishing. 

“The publication of new compositions 
accessible for exccution only to profes- 
sional musicians is included in the plan of 
work of the art section of the Musical 
Sector, and is considered an extremely 
important and responsible item of the work 
of the music publishers. The organized 


‘appraisal of contemporary compositions is 


done by the Editing Board of the Musical 
Sector, in which the following specialists 
have taken an active part of late years: 
V. Bely, N. Garbuzov, A. Gedike, R. Glier, 
N. Zhilayev, N. Myaskovsky, A. Sergeyev, 
L. Schulgin, A. Hessin, A. Yurovsky. A 
special jury—L. Nikolajev, A. Ossovsky, 
E. Glebov, V. Stcherbachev and M. Stein- 
berg—is working at present in Leningrad. 


Music in the Testing Tube 
“cc HAT PRINCIPLES guide the 

publishers in the selection of this 
literature, frequently too difficult, at first 
hearing anyhow, to be assimilated even by 
professional musicians? In choosing con- 
temporary music the criterion of easiness 
to play and hear, both as regards the 
modern mass music-lover and broad cir- 
cles of professional musicians, cannot. be 


regarded as sufficient for the definition of 
the significance of the new work. In order 
to guarantee a successful selection by the 
publishers of contemporary music, they 
are subjected to the examination of highly 
qualified, sensitive and advanced musicians, 
of judgment and foresight. Unfortunate- 
ly, no musical publishers in the world can 
avoid mistakes in summing up new works, 
mistakes only discovered by posterity 
which mercilessly weeds out all but the 
best works. 

“Tt is also extremely difficult to estab- 
lish the ideological tendencies in selecting 
new works. It would be not good for pub- 
lishers to specialize in any of the existing 
tendencies in music—right, left and so 
forth—as is done by certain foreign pub- 
lishers. The Musical Sector is the only 
publisher in the Soviet Union cultivating 
modern music; and this imposes upon it 
the duty of tolerance towards all tenden- 
cies im music which, from the modern 
Soviet point of view, appear to be healthy. 


“Art is Slow” 


se] ATURALLY enough, the creative 

principles of modern Russian com- 
fositions are far from coinciding with the 
sociological plan of our times. Art has 
always reacted slowly to contemporary 
phenomena. It is, however, an undoubted 
fact that Soviet music has already de- 
iached itself not only from the music of 
pre-revolutionary Russia but also from the 
music of the modern West, at present go- 
ing through a period of crisis. In most 
of our compositions, whether “right” or 
“left,” are to be found emotional features 
corresponding to the new life. Our functions 
are merely to eliminate unhealthy or ob- 
viously obsolete tendencies and encourage 
all healthy and vivid phenomena, answer- 
ing to our epoch. 

“It should be added that our pp 
of composers are far from that ‘left’ posi- 
tion which has been so firmly taken up by 
contemporary music in Western Europe. 
Indeed, with the exception of a few ‘ex- 
tremists’ our ‘left’ flank of composers are 
really very moderate, and, unlike those 
abroad, who are exclusively occupied with 
formal experiments, they create chiefly on 
the emotional plane. 


Wide Scope of Published Material 


T IS not intended in this article to 

characterize the princtpal tendencies 
of modern composition and the work of 
our own composers. The Musical Sector 
publishes more modern compositions than 
any other firm in Europe. 

“The scope of this article makes it im- 
possible to dwell in detail upon the fea- 
tures of the other important publishing, 
work of the Musical Sector. In publish- 
ing Russian and forcign classical and peda- 
gogical literature, the Musical Sector docs 
not limit itself to the mere reprinting of 
the old sheets preserved when the firm 
nationalised, but substitutes for unsatis- 
factory scores new and revised versions 
and publishes all the most important ex- 
amples of such music so far not published 
in the Soviet Union. The Musical Sector 
is at present publishing more classical and 
pedagogical literature than all the private 
publishers together formerly existing in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. 

“Of late the Musical Sector has increased 
its production of books on music. The 
flan for the current year provides for a 
considerable output of popular mass 
pamphlets on musical questions. Books on 
music in all its aspects are published as 
demanded by its modern state (history of 
music, theory of music, methodology, and 
other themes). 


‘obtainable at any price. 


Toward Economic Indep 


«eT HE GOSIZDAT Musical Se 
economically independent, an 
ceives subsidies neither from the 
from the Gosizdat. It is distingui 
other economic organs by the 
educational, political and scientific 
lems which are the corner-stone 
activities. These problems, while 
means distracting the attention 
leaders of the department from its 
principles, nevertheless cause t 
regarded not as an end in themsei 
as a means for the utmost satisfac 
modern social-musical demands, both 
quality and quantity and also as 
sibility to the mass consumer. Fri 
entry of the Musical Publishing Fi 
1922 into the Gosisdat, there has | 
steady process of economic recover) 
at present it is a firm of econom 
sound organisation. 
“The publications of the Gosisdat ] 
cal Sector are gaining popularity al 
also. The conclusion in 1927 of w 
contracts with foreign firms laid the 
dations for the systematic adva 
Sovict music abroad. One of 
important business connections is 
the Universal Edition (Vienna, 
undertaking the popularizing and 
tion of Russian music in Euro 
America.” 


' The Composer Unrewarde 7 


HIS HIGHLY idealized plan 
economic aspects, but it doe 
point to the probable, emoluments to ¢ 
posers who are capable of producsagy v 
for which the public in other co 
has been glad to pay in liberal fa 
It is wrong to expect the art-worke 
labor for a pittance. The lavish rew 
which the public has so willingly po 
upon Puccini, Richard Strauss, V 
Massenet, Lehar, Sousa and one 
not fail to be an incentive. Even th 
esoteric of composers could ha 
said to be encouraged by the Dee 
a life of poverty. 
If the cost of living in Russia we 
low that the recompense of art 
would permit them to have those p 
things which make life enjoyable, 
dition would be different. But there 
to be little promise of this. The 
living in present day Russia is enor 
high, Luxuries are for the most 
In app 
of many courtesies received from 
friends, I arranged to give a d 
Moscow; and, with wines, the dir 
twenty-three dollars a_ plate 
four times what such a repast wo 
cost in pre-revolutionary days. 


Learning Labor's A-B-C’s" 

Cy ENEE EGS speaking, the s¢ 
cal angles of musical develo 
Russia are held in higher regard 
U.S.S.R. than the purely artistic 
In the gigantic problem which c 
the Soviets, there are so many f 
that it would be unsafe to predict fa 
or success in any direction. It 
already established that the 
the country have found great difficul 
adapting themselves to the colossal 
for the manufacture and assim! 
American machinery and manu 
practices. It is too much to expec 
the huge population of the U.S 
which, like a slumbering giant has re 
for centuries, can in a few decac 
awakened activity adapt itself to cu 
and performances which it has t 
lands centuries to develop. — 


* 


adardized Form of Overture. 
¥ Is there a standardized form for an 
ture? If so, what is it?—F. Kelly, Rox- 
ny’, Massachusetts. 
The word “overture’ was employed 
mally to designate the introduction to 
> theatrical entertainment and, more 
Maicularly, to an opera. The first to in- 
dice an overture to the theater was Clau- 
‘Monteverdi (1567-1643). It was only a 
introduction noteworthy merely from 
ct that it was the first form of what 
Ow considered as an overture. By de- 
fs these simple introductions gained in 
Wortance, growing from the short pieces 
Whose days to the impressive compositions 
more recent times, from simple minuets 
small sonatas to the works of Wagner 
/ other dramatic writers whose overtures 
of an abbreviated form of the chief 
the opera. 


Dited Notes, their Values and Exe- 
Bution. 
I. Would you please suygest an easy 
fy for ime to explain to my pianopupils dotted 
wes, their values and how to play them? 
Tee taught musie for years and have my 
Teher’s certificate from one of the leading 
@servatories of this country; but still I 
the subject of dotted notes one of the 
met difficult to teach. It seems to be so 
rd for some of the pupils, especially the 
Ue r ones, to play them according to cor- 
time. 2 What does troppo mean? The 
Mression allegro non troppo is in a paupil’s 
pho piece. I know what allegro and non 
yan but none of my dictionaries give me 
TH meaning of troppo. 
j —M. G. R., West Virginia. 
‘|a. A dot (.) placed after a note, a rest, 
another dot increases by one-half the value 
the said note, rest or other dot. For in- 


Bice: | = g - 


—_— . 
datiest « way, is to count by notes of the 


The easiest way, the most 


lallest (lenomination until the general trend 
‘d swing of the time is fully understood 
‘d the rhythm strongly felt. The old fash- 
aed way was to count according to the 
whe-signature. Thus in the following: 


Ex.1 


e beats would be counted one-two-and three- 
ur-and instead of being counted in equal 


i \ 
ghth-notes ih: This manner, however, 
i @ 


wuld be adopted only after the precise val- 
s are fully understood. Since it consists 
notes of different values such a measure 
be simplified by counting in groups of 
Smallest denomination as follows: 


ation, 
Troppo means too much. Allegro ma 
troppo, means quickly, but not too much. 


e Technical Queries. 

. id. Are all notes marked staccato, no 
er what the actual time value of the 
es may be, played in exactly the same 
y? 2. What is the meaning of “thorough 
8’? 3. Are grace-notes always played on 
beat, or are there exceptions when they 
played before the beat? 4. What is the 
e between acciaccatura and appog- 
a?—I). B., Ohio. 

1. Staccato is an Italian term signi- 
“taken off,’ detached. There are two 
‘ipal forms of staccato: (a) indicated 


\ 
cot, as =), ; and (b) by a 


-, ewe: The staccato dot shortens 
ele 

‘ote one-half; the staccato dash takes 
three-quarters of the time value, 2. 
oOugh-bass” is a species of musical 
and invented by lLodovico Viadana 
A. D. 1605. It consists of the bass of a 
tion with the harmonies (chords) in- 
d by the figures of the intervals re- 
placed under the respective bass notes, 


, | . 3. An acciaccatura (a very 


sometimes called a “short 
I is placed a_ semi-tone 
$ principal note, a semi-tone below 
frequently) a whole degree of the 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Scale above it. It is without any prominent 
accent and takes practically no time. It.is 
usually played simultaneously with its chief 
note. 4. An appoggiatura (Italian appog- 
giare, to lean upon), sometimes more spe- 
cifically designated as the “long appoggiatura,” 
1S a grace-note that is quite the opposite of 
the acciaccatura, for it takes the accent and 
is given half the time of its chief note. If its 
chief note is dotted, the appoggiatura is 
given two-thirds of the time-value of its chief 
note. It is very effective as employed in de- 
clamatory passages of opera and oratorio. 


A Few Meanings Rarely Encountered. 

Q. Please tell me the meanings of sroutis, 
Spassapensiere, spissa, manuductor, baritone 
clef, chevroter, ela, eisteddfod, jidl, jodeln. 
Edwin E., Providence, Rhode Island. 

A. Sroutis, the name of the twenty-two 
parts into which the Hindu scale is divided; 
spassapensiere, Italian for jew’s-harp; spissa, 
close, Latin (narrow or close intervals of 
the enharmonie or chromatic nature were so 
called, while in mediaeval music a spissum 
was a semi-tone) ; manuductor, the director, 
or conductor, who beat the time by striking 
one hand with the other; baritone clef, the 
¥ clef on the third line of the staff. It was 
frequently used for the baritone voice in the 
16th and 17th centuries, also for horn parts, 
by Handel, Cooke and other writers of the 
18th century; chevroter (French), to sing 
with an uncertain voice like a goat (from 
chévre, goat); ela, Guido’s name for the 
highest note in his scale: 


Histeddfod (Welsh), a congress for the elec- 
tion of the chief bards, or musicians, and a 
ceremony of~great antiquity, mention being 
made of one as early as the seventh century ; 
jodl (Swiss), or jodelm (German), to yodel 
as do the Swiss and the Tyrolese by rapid 


alternations of the natural and_ falsetto 
voices. 


Doubtful or Incomplete Copy. 
). Will you please explain to me whether 
or not this 


a 
pat ee ee 
- H tH 


is a rest? And what is it used for? 
A. C. M., Washington, Pa. 
A, Your example seems to be either in- 
correct or incomplete. With  bar-lines, as 
they have been here introduced, the figure 5 
and the elongated heavy symbol below it indi- 
cate a rest of five measures in length. 


Tonie Sol-fa Names of Notes of the 

Chromatic Intervals. 

Q. Would you, please, give me the names 
of the chromatic intervals of the major and 
minor scales? I had them, but_secm to have 
mislaid them.—F. 8S. Brooklyn, New York. 

A. In singing, the sharpest note or sharp- 
est vowel sound is the ¢ in it; therefore the 
yowel i has been adopted for the sharp sounds 
in the ascending chromatic scale. The initial 
letters are d, r, f, 8, l, (as in do, re, fa, sol, 
la). Thus we have only to substitute the 
sharp vowel i for the regular scale names of 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, to get the 
chromatic ascending scale of do, di, re, ri, Mi, 
fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, si, do. It will be noticed 
that mi and si have not been subjected to 
any change. Why? Because in the regular 
ascending major scale mi, (the major in- 
terval from do) and si (the major seventh) 
are the sharpest notes in that scale—all of 
which is perfectly logical. In a_ similar 
manner, for the flat sounds in the descend- 
ing chromatie scale, the flattest vowel sound 
is the a in may; therefore that flat vowel 
sound of @ has been adopted for the flat 
sounds of the descending chromatic scale. 
Thus we have only~ to substitute the flat 
yowel ay for the regular scale names of do, 
si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do, to get the chro- 
matic descending scale of do, si, se (pro- 
nounce say), la, le (pronounce lay), sol, se 
(pronounce say), fa, mi. may, re, raw (this 
raw is to avoid having two re sounds to- 
gether), do. 


do (down) 
si do 
li si 
la se 
la 
si le 
sol sol 
se 
fa 
fa mi 
mi may 
ri Te 
re raw 
do 
ai 
(up) do 


How to Form an Augmented Interval. 
Q. Will you please explain how to form 
(Continued on page 826) 
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Ghe Graining of a Singer 
(Continued from page 811) 


it soprano, alto, tenor, bass, with the end- 
less varieties of each, is inherent in the 
vocal instrument. But how account for 
the different qualities in an individual 
voice? Every musical instrument has a 
vibrator, a resonator; and to play upon it a 
motor is necessary. In the vocal instru- 
ment the breath is the motor, the vocal 
cords are the vibrators, and the vocal 
cavities are the resonators. In order to 
produce a good voice all three of these 
factors must be right. If either of the 
three is defective the tone will be imperfect. 

No two vocal instruments are exactly 
alike in form. In one we may find a high 
palatal arch; in another it may be low. 
The pharyngeal cavity is not exactly the 
same in any two voices, and in the head 
cavities there is endless variation. Even in 
the vocal cords there is great variation. 
In one voice they have a fine fiber; they are 
elastic and responsive. In another the 
fiber is coarse and the action sluggish. For 
these reasons it is impossible to make every 
vocal instrument produce a great voice, and 
to promise stich a thing is selling goods one 
cannot deliver. 


The Vocal Cords 


LL THAT WE may legitimately ask 

of the vocal cords is that they 
vocalize perfectly ; that is, that they convert 
every particle of breath into sound waves. 
The vocal cords do not form vowels, neither 
do they produce tone colors. And, again, 
this, like everything else in voice training, 
is debatable. 

The sound waves after leaving the vocal 
cords pass through the vocal cavities, and 
it is there that vowels and tone qualities are 
perfected. It is there also that resonance is 
created. Resonance means that something 
is vibrating sympathetically with the sound 
waves sent out by the vibrator. The re- 
sonator does not originate sound. It takes 
what the vibrator sends it and makes the 
best it can of it. The office of the resonator 
is to reinforce the tone and give it quality. 

The tone quality of the voice depends 
largely upon the sympathy existing between 
the vibrator and the resonator. When they 
have the same frequency, that is, when they 
are in tune, the harmonic overtones will be 
reinforced and the best possible resonance 
will be created. 

If any one doubts the reinforcing power 
of the vocal cavities let him be convinced 
by experimenting with a resonating tube. 
Take an “A” resonating tube and an “A” 
tuning fork. Strike the fork and hold it 
a few feet away from the tube and it 
cannot be heard, but hold it immediately in 
front of the opening of the tube and it will 
be surprising how the power of the tone 
is multiplied. 

In the human voice the resonating cavi- 
ties are to a considerable degree plastic. 
The pharynx and mouth admit of endless 
variation in contour, and even the nasal 
cavities may be influenced by raising or 
lowering the soft palate. In the perfectly 
produced voice there is a constant tuning of 
the cavities going on as the singer moves 
up and down his compass. Here is one 
of the most important points in voice train- 
ing. The tone begins at the vocal cords, 
but it is completed in the vocal cavities. Is 
the process one of direct or indirect con- 
trol? Let us see. =" 


Pitch Automatic 
F A PUPIL were asked to make her 
vocal cords vibrate at the rate of 435 
per second she would find it impossible. 
But, if the “A” above “Middle C” is struck 
on a piano tuned to International pitch, 
and she is asked to sing it, she does it 
without hesitation, and the vccal cords 


vibrate at the rate of 435., The thoug 
pitch operating through that subtle, 
plicable connection between mind and 
with no conscious direction on her 
gives the vocal cords the exact am 
tension necessary to make them y 
that rate. This illustration is used 
the necessity of having such freed 
vocal mechanism that it will respond 
matically to the right idea. When tl 
such freedom the thought of tone q 
will indirectly shape the vocal 
which are responsible for tone qua 
this will be done without tension. | 
the mechanism is free it will responé 
erringly. To form the cavities of ther 
and pharynx by direct effort and to € 
thereby to produce a perfect tone 
only in failure. Not one of the p 
of tone production is ready for 
singing until it is responding automati 
or by indirection. ~ F 
But what is to be done if the to: 
throat are too rigid to respond autor 
ally? The answer is at hand. We ney 
see or hear causation. What we se 
hear is effect. The effect is never b 
than the cause. If the tone is not goo 
shall do well to consider the cause, 
pupil’s tongue rises and is rigid it wou 
fio evidence of wisdom to instruct him 
to hold it down. Such an effort woul 
crease the rigidity. But what is still w 
is undertaking to change a cause by til 
ing with the effect. The cause of the 
tongue is that an impulse of tension, w 
is a mental product, has been directec 
the tongue until it is acting automatic 
The only thing that can possibly imp: 
that condition is to direct an impulse 
laxation to the tongue and when it is 
automatically the tongue will gi 
further trouble. 
There is nothing physical in the solut 
of these problems. It is all mental. 
Dr. Fillebrown said, the process is psy¢ 
logic not physiologic. Having the r 
idea, the next step is to gain such freed 
that the vocal mechanism may res| 
without conscious direction. : 
The different registers of the voice 
the so-called breaks are the result 
sion and sudden readjustment. Wh 
mechanism is free from tension t 
an automatic readjustment for eve 
in the compass. Those uneven spots ca 
changes of register have been seen to 
appear quickly when sufficient freedom 
been gained. : 


The Head Voice a 

OE OF THE GREAT problems 
fronting the teacher is the upper 

the compass usually referred to as t 
voice. The camera and the laryr 
prove, to the writer’s satisfaction at 
that the human voice does something 
proximating that of the piano. 
ascending scale of the piano the wei 
length of the string constantly di 
The voice, as it moves toward the 
the compass, must use a shorter and 
vibrating tissue. Direct control of t 
out of the question; but when the voic 
free from automatic contraction the p! 
lem is simple. y 
Right thinking is the road to succes 
any undertaking. When one has learn 
think correctly about any problem its 
tion is at hand. The fundamentals of 1 
training cannot be learned from books 
anatomy and physiology. Such study 
condemned. It is of absorbing interest 
is recommended as a part of complete v 
intelligence; but one will do well to 1 
most of it out of teaching, especially 
the first few years. If we learned 
production from study of the structui 


(Continued on page 826) 
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HW TUDE 


Ginger Up Your Brains With DyCusic 
(Continued from page 773) 


-mneaning, conscientious persons have 
their duty to protest against ora- 
, forbidding their families to attend on 
u@ performances, as they would forbid 
j@ijattendance on scenes of mere earthly 
” 
Y . 
of course you mustn’t suppose that 
Handel intended his music to produce 
‘squeamishness in people. Handel, as 
iknow, was a very great composer ; and 
Bure all fic cared about was writing 
fiful and great music. Don’t imagine 
it down and said: “Now I’m going to 
& people awe and reverence!” He did 
ng of the kind. But there was a 
iy which shaped his ends—and, as I 
@there were characteristics in his music 
h did produce reverence to such an 
Hit that with some people it degenerated 
igloom and sanctimoniousness. 
fi i: ips you'll say :. “That's all very well, 
' ely not etough people heard 
e s music to produce such far-reach- 
@iffects! Are you going to tell us that 
Mise a small percentage of the popula- 
Hheard Handel's oratorios, the whole 
Ne English people in the Victorian age 
Hoped the characteristics they did?” 


HLet’s All Have Appendicitis! 
DJ ELL, that sounds like a_ poser, 
doesn’t it? But it’s easily answered. 
it we all like sheep? Let a few people 
thing, think a thing or wear a thing, 
feverybody follows suit. Even in our dis- 
&S we are like sheep. After King 
Te rd had appendicitis, hundreds of 
wile had, or thought they had, appendi- 
| Surely to be like other people is the 
} to be wilike other people is merely 
sexception. Handel was the favorite 
f composer of the Victorian age. His 
ve suggested awe and reverence to 
ile, as I’ye already said. Consequently 


in that age children had more reverence for 
their parents, wives for their husbands, the 
people for the Church, and so on, than 
they have now, because various composers 
have since come along and “upset the apple 
cart.” For to go back to Plato and to 
quote his exact words: “The introduction of 
a new kind of music must be shunned as 
imperiling the whole State—since styles 
of music are never disturbed without affect- 


ing the most important political insti- 
tutions.” 
Quite so. That maybe is the reason why 


we have so many general elections. There 
have been such a great number of forceful 
composers since the early and mid-Vic- 
torian age, each one with his own particu- 
lar influence, that none of us in the present 
age know exactly where we are! Women 
don’t know whether they want to be women 
or men. Political parties are on the in- 
crease. In fact we're all in a confounded 
muddle. All the same, individually, the 
music of each great composer is doing us 
good. 

In exactly what way I can’t tell you, be- 
cause my space is filled. But I can tell you 
this much: what we need, and what we 
haven’t found so far, is a composer who 
will teach us all to pull together. Let us 
hope it will not be long before he arrives. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
SCOUME Se Ake li Glee 

1. What effect is radio having on coun- 
try folk? 

2. What are 
may produce? 

3. Why is 
than speech? 

4. How did Handel put a check on the 
popularity of his own works? 

5. What are some of the effects 
modern music? 


two decided moods music 


music often more effective 


of 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio (Clarified 
(Continued from page 772) 


achtmusik (German,  nahckt-moo- 
‘): Night music; a serenade. : 
ae ae 
Sticke (German, nalckt-steck- 
i: A nocturne, which see. 
x Ok *k O* 


tonal Music: (1) The indigenous 
, vocal or instrumental, which has 
vn up w:th no known author and has 
sme a traditional heritage of any coun- 
: race. 
) Music with ee taiiic., melodic or 
ic peculiarities that are distinctive 
y particular country; as Italian Music, 
ich music, German music, Chinese 
Negro music, Hungarian music. 
The so-called national anthems; 
God Save the King, La Marseillaise, 
i” Spangled Banner, The Watch on 
1 Rhine. 


pea oko 
urne (French, nock-toorn; Ger- 
Nokturne, nock-toor-nuh; Italian, 


no, not-toor-no): A night piece. A 
)Osition portraying the peace, the quiet, 
nquility, the gentleness of the night. 
form Chopin has surpassed all 
omposers. 


ght here in America, 


: frequency as has already been done and successfully SO. 
the splendid showing made by American composers.” 


Noel (French, no-ell; English Nowell) : 
“Good news.” <A Christmas Carol. As 
the Noél is supposed to preserve the spirit 
of the songs of the shepherds on their way 
to pay homage to the infant Christ in His 
manger, the music should be in sympathy 
with the simple, rural and pastoral nature 
of the words. 

x ok OK x 


Novelette (French or German): A 
name invented by Schumann for his group 
of piano pieces, Op. 21. They are quite 
free in form and romantic in spirit. The 
themes are usually strongly contrasted. In 
the one in F major, for instance, the first 
theme could easily typify the romantic 
chivalrous and courageous knight, while 
the second one just as graphically suggests 
his tender, confiding lady-love, as they hold 
converse. 

kk OK Ok 


(Music lovers and radio friends, who 
follow this monthly series, will find in it 
a kind of illwminating course of musical 
appreciation, which will add cnormously 
to the joys of “listening in.”) 


“Tt must not be overlooked that we have composers of sterling merit 
Recitals by your native writers should be given 


All honor 
— WILLIAM C. Cart, 
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Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 
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Northwestern (Natsncaera Unsents 
School of Music 
A University Professional 
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Ideal location immediately 
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courses. All branches of Music 
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without extra expense. 
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CARL BEECHER 
Dean 
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UNIVERSITY 
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Educational Music Books 
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Books, Reference Works and Collections 
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DUNNING SYSTE 
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Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
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ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 

DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 6 E. 79th St., New York ‘City. 

ate EDDT 36 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indinuaeolins Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasa- 


BEATRICE = TeIKEL Kidd Key College, cree Texas. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, O 
Siapie MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo gies of Musical Arts, Amarillo, Texas; Mexico City (in Spanish) 


FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 10320 Walden Park- 

Chicago. 

MRS, 5 LkuD GERMAN PHIPPIN, 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colorado. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan. and Nov. each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City. 

STRELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San eres Tex. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West V 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., Phoenix, Arizona, upon arrangement. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS: Address THE SECRETARY, 
76 E. 79th Street, New York City, or the nearest Normal Instructor 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


he training of Supervisors of Music in 
Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


A new four-year course for t 


Public Schools leading to the 
Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Special Summer Courses 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


Catalogue On Request 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Fal' Term, Oct. 14th 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


AIVIENE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, of * eld. Write for particulars in 
COLTRHAL: Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, Kindergarten correspondence course. 

Music, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy, Mrs. Lillian Courtright . 
Stagecraft, St oe Theatre and Platform sppearances while learn- sh Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
ing. For catalog 8 Apply E. ELY. Registrar. 66 W. 85th St., N. Y- 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama « Physical Education 
Conservatory of Music 


Choir School. 
amous artists in all departments. 
Seventeen buildings. 
Spring term begins February 11. 

{ DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Conservatory of Music 
Accredited Courses in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
on a College Degree if desired, the work 
Other Departments 
Ask for catalog: Address 


« OF » 
Shenandoah College 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
| Pipe Organ, Theory, 
| Public School Music. 
Credits in Music will be given for Music 
of the Conservatory leads to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 
Public Speaking, Art, Commercial 
and College work. 
Conservatory of Music of Shenandoah 
College, Dayton, Virginia 


NE s#% THEATRE 


Master Courses with 
De- 
Write for Year 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, [TO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Sch Music Schools in America. 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 


Peper sies 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


A Adrian Newens, Director. 
Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. S * 
: nehes of music taught. Famous West- partanburg South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 
Teachers of National Reputation 


Artists Concerts and Annual 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member, National Association of 
Schools of Music 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


for a Teacher's Certificate of 
Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 


Von Unschuld's Modern Piano Technic 


(by Correspondence) 


A normal Course explaining the teaching 
of modern Technical Training from first 
year to Concert Class accompanied by a 
nine year graded course, by Mme. Marie 
von Unschuld, the eminent Viennese 
Pianist and Pedagogue. 


The course consisting of 100 lessons and 
389 photographic Illustrations costs 
$50.00 plus postage payable either in full 
or by installments of $5.00 plus postage 
for groups of 10 lessons. Twe Trial les- 
sons $1.05 to be sent with application. 


If satisfactoril 
awarded by the 


finished, certificates are 
on Unschuld University 
of Music, Inc., licensed by the Board of 
Education D, C. under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress, March 2, 1929, rela- 
tive to degree conferring Institutions. 


Addréss Yon Unschuld Normal Course 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. 


Washington, D, C 


Oldest and most practical system, 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to speciatize In this unlimited 
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Ghe Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Continued from page 815) 


conductors will be Toscanini, two con- 
certs, Molinari, four, Reiner, five, Smallens, 
one. Two weeks of conducting remain as 
yet unannounced. Two works of unusual 
interest will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The first is Schdnberg’s 
“Gurrelieder” (first American perform- 
ance) with great chorus and soloists. The 
other work has not yet been announced. 

The Orchestra now numbers one hundred 
and ten players and calls in additional 
men as they are needed for larger works. 

The first woman to be regularly engaged 
with the Orchestra is the harpist, Miss 
Edna Phillips. 

The Business Management of the Asso- 
ciation has been, since 1915, in the hands 
of Mr. Arthur Judson, whose ability and 
that of the Assistant Manager, Mr. Louis 
A. Mattson, are well known. 


Conductors and Tributes 


EARS AGO Stokowski said of Fritz 

Scheel, that he was “the man who 
really made the Philadelphia Orchestra 
from a musical standpoint.” He spoke of 
Scheel’s high musical ideals, of his faculty 
for choosing “the highest type of artists,” 
mentioning, as examples, Thaddeus Rich, 
Anton Horner and Oscar Schwar. “It was 
Scheel’s vision that laid such a wonderful 
foundation for this orchestra.” 


Rodzinski and Smallens 


ODZINSKI (at one time Assistant 

Conductor) was born in Italy, but he 
studied and worked and conducted in va- 
rious cities—Lemberg, Vienna, Warsaw— 
and it was from the Opera at Warsaw that 
he came to this country. 

Alexander Smallens was born in St. 
Petersburg(now Leningrad), and was for 
some years a Conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Company before he came to Phila- 
delphia as conductor of the Civic Opera 
Company. from which position he was 
chosen as Assistant by Stokowski. His 
excellent work in drilling the men and 
his increasing powers of interpretation 
have called forth much favorable comment. 


Gabrilowitsch 
OR THE varied and interesting charac- 
teristics of the visiting conductors one 
would like to quote the famous critics, did 
space allow. Gabrilowitsch, Philadelphia 
regrets, as a conflict of engagements did 
not permit him to renew his contract. Of 
him Henderson has said that he had “the 
imagination of a musician of genuine feel- 


Bands and Orchestras 
(Continued from page 781) 


with the best to be found in tne works for 
other instruments. 

The concertos to which we have re- 
ferred are. of course, written. for solo 
instrument and orchestra. However, since 
the brass is a distinctive group of the wind 
band, the advent of the concerto for brass 
instrument and band cannot be far distant. 
Already we have this exemplified in a 
transcription of the Boccolari “Fantasia 
di Concerto,” and in several other instances 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART "AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


tlanta Ga. 


~elements of the harmonic structure | 


THE | 


ing and rich experience,” and of his 
Juan” (Strauss), that it was “a s\ 
soaring, passionate and none 
smooth performance. The splendor 
body of tone, the sureness of the ; 
and the vitality of the whole thin 
memorable.” 


Toscanini 
F TOSCANINI’S conducting 
Philadelphia Orchestra it he 
said that he draws a new tone fro 
as if he were playing on a Stra 
instead of an ordinary violin. 
himself has admired profoundly Tost } 
leading. His beat “breaks every a 
rule, yet is always clear and el 
But it is between the beats that h 
something almost magical.” He | 
the melodic line;” his “harmonic bal 
extraordinary ;” yet it is “the divine 
him which elevates all he expresses t 
tone.” 


Stokowski 

F STOKOWSKI, Mr. Henders 
drawn attention to his “exqu 

of instrumental balance, clarity of e1 
tion . . . just proportion of the 
parts . . . lucid exposition of a 


rhythmic incisiveness.” “It is a di 
Philadelphia Orchestra” when Sto! 
leads,” he says. “Mr. Stokowski } 
own magic. That is all we can 
it. With it he makes the clouds 
lit shapes and fills the valleys o 
desire with the glories of the heaven 


The Orchestra 


S FOR the Orchestra itself, i 
tuosity, its vitality, its radi 

tone are known characteristics. 4 

When Rachmaninoff tells Paris, ‘ 
York has replaced Berlin, and Phila¢ 
has the finest orchestra I have ev 
at any time or any place in my whi 
it is well to recall the second hal 
remark, “Year eby year the thing th 
presses me more and more is the w 
ful improvement in public taste,” 
recall also Mr. Higginson’s remarks 
the Boston Orchestra in its earh 
When people said to him, “Isn’t 
did?” he answered, “Not yet, but # 
be!” It is such lack of self-compla 
such zeal for knowing and growin 
makes such characters in musical h 
as Stokowski and Toscanini, and t the 
Orchestras. 


where the orchestral parts for pat 
performance have been arranged for 
with delightful results. d 
With-'so favorable a beginning, 
further stimulus offered by the 
Bandmasters Association in their 
ATG raise the standard of bands ant 
music,” as well as the encourag 
codperation of all in sympathy w 
for higher artistic attainment 
standard of solo on the band prog 
logically develop. 


EFFA ELLIS 
Musicianship, 
Trinity Principle P 


j 
a 
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Geachers’ Round Gable 


(Continued from page 783) 


ftone-relations is fundamental to musi- 
ship. This subject may, however, oc- 
y but a small portion of the lesson 
geod, say five minutes as a minimum. 
would be ideal, as you suggest, for 
e subjects, especially ear-training and 
bry, perhaps also history, to be taught 
@classes, while the private lessons are 
stinuing. 
The other “indirect” subjects can be car- 
| on, however, with very little expendi- 
of the lesson time. A few minutes, 
Jinstance, may be spent on sight-reading, 
Bthe form of duets or weekly assign- 
Bits of solo work. ‘Transposition may 
econfined largely to technical exercises; 
Me the form of compositions studied 
fold always receive attention. Like- 
le data on certain composers should be 
ed up by the pupil as each one’s work 
Bken up; while their historical settings 


Mays begin with pure technic, since this 
Emost likely to be neglected. Studies 
Parally follow, and then pieces in ad- 
e and in review, although it may be 
ll to vary from week to week this, the 
jor portion of the period. Finally, the 
# few minutes may be devoted to ear- 
fining, together with sight-reading, if 
Ire be time available. During the les- 
Wi period, emphasize the phases of music 
ture having to do with actual playing; 
anwhile, however, keep the pupil in 


also be emphasized. Occasional pupils’ 
tin 5, too, may be devoted largely to 
h discussion of composers or of im- 
Meant epochs in music. 

is to the order in which subjects are 
Boduced into the lesson time, I should 


i one that has had considerable train- 
i. Light Staccato, by Spindler, is com- 
fatively easy. Valse Etude, by Bohm, 
ger and requires considerable ad- 
ent. 

lienne (Krogmann) calls for rapidly 
d chords for both hands and is, 
La Vibrante 
beck) is quite difficult because of 
ed, requiring that both hands be 
ly proficient so far as flexibility 
ed endurance are concerned. Rubin- 
, Etude in C rises into the virtuoso 
nd is to be attempted only by the 
Pieces of this class are numerous, 
ing and very useful. 

ces with “interlocking” hands, either 
ords or single notes (or hoth), and 
‘requiring both hands in alternate oc- 
or chords are very alluring. Fine 
les are Iridescence (Harris), Etude 
aise (Poldini) and Ghosts (Schytte). 
compositions are all difficult but 
V worth the attention of any ambi- 
is student with the proper preparation. 
e are a few such pieces in the lower 
and Hickory Sticks, by Renk, will 
ery amusing to the youngest player. 


-¥ 


pupil who, by the way, was a 
persisted in disturbing the 
. So, before starting to sing an ex- 
s teacher would tell him that he 
ating milk and was turning the 
the separator. He knew from 
rience that the separator must be 
t an accurate speed. 
counted one on the down stroke, 


ern 


constant touch with the more general 
aspects of music. 


he Future of Piano Study 


Is the piano “coming back”? It 
would seem that it must, for young 
people cannot continue to take their 
enjoyment of music vicariously. 
They must soon be willing and glad 
to devote time and effort in acquir- 
ing the ability to express themselves 
through this medium, thus realizing 
a joy in music not obtainable 
through merely listening to the per- 
formances of others.—H. U. 


Just now there is a deluge of opportuni- 
ties for hearing music of all kinds, through 
the offices of the radio, the phonograph and 
the reproducing piano. Combined with the 
prevalent business depression, these con- 
ditions have apparently caused a lull in 
piano study, at least in certain localities. 

But, as you suggest, the greatest pleasure 
and profit in art consists not in having it 
showered upon one from outside, but in 
making it a vehicle of one’s individual ex- 
pression. Hence the time is soon coming, 
in my opinion, when all the music heard 
by artificial means will become a real in- 
centive to young people to put themselves 
into personal touch with this art, especially 
through its most available medium, the 
piano. In consequence, too, this study will 
be strengthened by a greater appreciation 
of music than ever before. 

I believe that this is a true prophecy be- 
cause, in my own experience, the young 
people who are now studying piano are in- 
cited by a greater earnestness and enthusi- 
asm than ever before, through their ex- 
perience in listening to and weighing the 
value of musical compositions, 


i Novelties for the Piano 
(Continued from page 770) 


Among piano novelties not to be over- 
looked are those containing passages calling 
for a Glissando. This feature is like the 
“triple-tonguing” of the cornet player, a 
cheap musical ornament that can be very 
easily overworked, but it is one that all 
players should cultivate. Most players 
make it so quickly that it degenerates into 
a sort of shriek. A good glissando must 
be even, limpid and, above all, musical. 
It is too often played with the thumb or the 
third finger. The fifth finger can be 
trained to do it better. 

As novelties, the so-called Indian pieces 
that are so numerous just now are to be 
considered. They come in almost all de- 
grees of difficulty, from those of easy 
grades to those requiring considerable key- 
board mastery. March of the Indian 
Phantoms (Kroeger), Big Indian Chief 
(Orth) and Winni-wawa (Orth) might 
be mentioned as among the more ambitious 
pieces of this sort, while Indians on 
the Warpath (Windsor), Moccasin Dance 
(Terry), Indian Patrol (Conte), Indian 
Papoose (Miller) and Indian War Dance 
(Brounoff) are all in the easier grades, 
some more characteristic than the others, 
but all useful and entertaining. 


Developing a Crue Sense of ‘Rhythm 


By HELEN D. BowMAN 


and, because he was accustomed to using 
more “push” on the downward movement 
of the separator, he unconsciously placed 
the accent on the proper beat. If he be- 
came lax in marking time, he was reminded 
that the test of the cream would be 
lowered by slackening or hastening the 
speed. Then he immediately corrected his 
tempo. 


Affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati 


Superior Dormitory 


(incinnatifonservatory Music 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEASON 


A Complete.School of Music and Dramatic Art. Public School Music (Accredited) 
Faculty composed of outstanding and internationally known artists. 
All credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
For catalogue and information, address 


Registrar, Dept. E, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


Full Courses Lead to 
DEGREE, DIPLOMA, CERTIFICATE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University. 


Address all communications to . 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Frederic Shailer Evans, 
Director of Music 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music. 
Send for Year Book 


Ohe Clebeland Tnstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 


MRS, FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


= SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
] OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Gy 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


1932 Summer session of 8 
weeks, June 29th to Aug- 


ust 21st. Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Spring Term, February 1st 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama = Music 


Seattle, Wash. 
Complete Catalog sent upon request 


Dance 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Four year courses leading to Bachelor of MusicDegree. Instruction given 
by well-trained and experienced teachers; For further information address 
ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


| Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write f or catalog 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


45 specialist teachers. 
B, degrees. Cultural and social life 
High School course or equivalent re- 


Advance study in all branches, 
Courses lead to Mus, 

of Oberlin College. 
quired. M d-term begins February 8th. Catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Box 5111, Oberlin, O- 
ee ee 


The CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 
OPENING SPRING TERM 
FEBRUARY 8, 1932 
Complete Catalog on request 


DEPT. 7 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Institutional Member of the 


National Association of Musie 


SCHogt Seek 
L OF MUST Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 


of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Bock, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 

Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Do you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising opportunities 
which ETUDE Advertising Columns of- 
fer you? 
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Graining of a Singer 


(Continued from page 822) 


the vocal mechanism, then the dissecting 
room would be the proper place to learn it. 

A tone is something to be heard and the 
ear is the court of last report. If the 
ear does not tell the teacher all he needs to 
know about a tone, he will do well not to 
undertake to train a voice until it does so. 
A voice teacher is as good as his ear and 
no better. 


Scientific Tone Production 


E HEAR MUCH about scientific 

tone production. There is such a 
thing, but the manner of approaching it 
should be diligently considered. The 
scientific tone production that never pro- 
duces a beautiful tone, and there is a vast 
deal of it, may well give us pause. Most 
of such voice production is merely 
mechanical tinkering with the vocal me- 
chanism with the expectation of producing 
thereby the right idea of tone, an attitude 
which is believed by the writer to be funda- 
mentally wrong. No imperfect tone is 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 821) 


the interval of an adgmented sirth, using A- 
sharp for the lower note? 
B., Perrinton, Michigan. 
A. To form any augmented interval— 
“augmented”? meaning “greater than major” 
—you have merely to establish the major in- 
terval and then add a ¢ to the upper note. In 
this case, the major sixth from A-sharp, is 
F double sharp. To augment this inter- 
val, you could obviously not add another 
t to the higher note, for this would result in 
a trebly sharped note. All that remains for 
you to do, then, is to lower the bass note, 
which would give you for interval: A to 
F double sharp (enharmonically: A to Gs) 
or the dominant seventh in the key of D. 
What has become of your augmented sixth? 
What are you aiming at? Give me the 
chordal context and I shall try to solve your 
problem. It seems to me, thus far, that en- 
harmony is your only solution. 


—li. M. 


if 
Young Ambition Wishes to Know, 

“What Next?” 

Q. I am thirteen years old and have been 
playing piano about fiwe and a half years, 
one year without a teacher. Pieces I have 
studied with a teacher: Impromptu Fantasie, 
Op. 66, Chopin; Moonlight Sonata, Bee- 
thoven (studied by myself) ; Sonatas, op. 106 
and 109, Beethoven; Etude in EF minor, 
Chopin; Fantasie in C minor, Bach. What 
would you advise me to play now? 

—M. F., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A. In order to advise you unerringly, I 
would have to hear you play the pieces you 
mention. My advice would have to depend 
upon how you play them. If possible, ask 
your teacher. 

Prelude in C-sharp Minor, Rachmani- 
noft. 

Q. 1. In the beginning, should I strike the 
notes and then immediately use the pedal, or 
do voth simultaneously? 2. When p, pp, ppp 


Tlusic Work “Counters” 


ByaAne GP Prager 


Ir MAy look childish but the following 
paper “fringe” (to be cut on the lines) : 


is an unfailing success with small children 


THE ETI 


scientifically produced. Every 
tone is scientifically produced. 
proach to scientific tone producti 
way of beautiful tone produced w 
fect freedom and without effort, not by 
of a study of the vocal mechanism ai 
attempt to make each part of it f 
direct control. i 
The vocal instrument is one of the 
wonderful works of creation, for r 
else offers humanity such a compl 
perfect medium for self-expression, 
study of its construction is interesting 
knowing the construction of an insti 
and learning to play upon it are two y 
different things. 
My convictions on this subject, the r 
of a long experience in the solution of 
problems, have been but briefly stated. 
longer I work at voice training the | 
clearly I see that two things only ar 
volved; and they may be various 
pressed as the idea and the mediu 
mind and ihe machine, the singer a 
instrument, mentality and mechanism. 


and so forth occur and pedal marks 
phrases also appear underneath, what ; 
és it correct to use (soft, or loud) ? 3. I 
eighth measure there is much difficult 
ing. How should the pedal be used? 
G. H. F., S. Pittsburgh, Penns: a 
A. The copy now before me of i 
noff’s Prelude in O-sharp Minor is "son 
fully and copiously edited for the w 
the damper pedal that you cannot do } 
than follow the indications for the us 
pedal throughout. The edition refe 
is one by Hans T. Seifert (on page 
Russian piano album, entitled on 
cle’). The chief thing you have to | 
to release the pedal instantly and at o 
the asterisk (*), neither before nor | 
the note or chord is played with the 
and is released at the asterisk, witho! 
hesitation. It is particularly impo: 
observe this in the second movement 
tato). Note well that the pedal notes 
not be continued past the asterisks; p 
and asterisks must be observed r 
the dot” or mark, without any hang 
of the sound—the only way to av 
cord and confusion of chords. Ple 
again if you are at all in doubt. 


Sundry Questions. 
Q. What is meant by the absolute 
value of a note? 2 How do we dete 
the relative timevalue of a note? 
—Mrs. R. S., Winthrop, Ark: 

A. First of all, let it be stated 
absolute time-value of a note is indic t 
the beginning of the composition or 
ment in which it is contained by wh 
termed the time signature. (To ans 
important question adequately would 
more space than now remains in this 
It must therefore await a further 
of THe Ervupn, when it will receive 
commensurate with its importance. ‘ 
great regret, several other questions, e¢ 
important, must also be held over.) 


and works wonderfully even with the 
pupils. Scales, difficult places in mus 
any assignments which require s 
tention are to be played a certain nu! 
times. With a paper clip the fri 
tened on the assignment book and a 
turned up each time the special f 
played. : 

Different colored sheets of paper 
be used, and, by changing colors, | 
star awards and making it a ga 
teacher may find this a means 
esting the pupils in the hard plac 
cheering them through the scales! 


i) 


i 
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Oren To You 

Every day in this 
great country of ours 
there are individuals 
travelling hundreds of 
miles for the purpose 
of reaching the offices 
of men high in business, 
the professions and arts 
; —there to obtain de- 
@ information or advice. Very often 
‘me thus put in such travel is a futile 
jiditure because the individuals sought 
loo busy or not sufficiently interested 
Beord a hearing. 
gu may be sure that you never will ex- 
Ace any such reception through any 
iy on music or music materials made 
Merson, or by correspondence, of the 
y pore Presser Co, You may be teach- 
a a small village thousands of miles 
@ from this world’s largest musical es- 
hment, yet all office doors in our es- 
jhment are open to assist you in sup- 

requested musical information or 

je sought as to materials to use. 
is have heard from teachers who felt 
their problems and musical interests 
‘too small for us to give them atten- 
| but we esteem quite highly the un- 
in teacher who, even in a small way, 
‘ing valuable musical missionary work 
or her community. It is our privi- 
give service to many leading teach- 
nd in reviewing the past often some 
sse teachers have expressed delight 
the fact that we took particular pains 
rve them well at the time of their 
ally small beginnings in the teach- 


| 
| 


oo 

if you are a teacher, great or small, 
ober that every convenience of our 
is open to you. Write today for 
upon the items which we have to 
the teaching profession, including our 
S examination privileges and lib- 
rofessional discounts. 


EUR ENTERTAINMENT Proj 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


best way to keep a centralized 
in things is to keep the group of 
brought together active in various 
ings. This is true in maintaining 
in school and college groups as 
‘as in churches, lodges, clubs or various 
organizations. Whether it be merely 
y the main source of activity, or 
h the means for raising funds to 
serious projects, one of the first 
usually is to give an entertain- 
a “show.” After that point, it 
devolves upon some willing worker 
itiative to arrange for a program 
a committee to decide upon a 


» first choice for giving the audience 
*s worth and keeping the group 
ely occupied together is a musical 
amateurs. There are splendid 
ays for amateurs of all ages and 

es. It is easy to find the comic 
t little operetta for the group in 
u are interested if you enlist the 
ie TueEopore Presser Co. It costs 
x but a postal to obtain our 
> Folder of Bright and Enter- 
eal Plays for High School and 
oups,” or our “Descriptive Folder 
tful Operettas for Juvenile Per- 
Better yet, if time is short 
something of the ages, abilities 
your group and ask us to send 
of suitable operettas for 
n with return privileges. 

y making your decision now, 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers 


JACQUES OFFENBACH 


Paris in 1865. 
light operas 
years. 


Offenbach wrote 


opera composer. 
a practical part in every day life, 


Veco teh le abe i 


The opera was “La Vie Parisienne” by Jacques 
Offenbach (1819-1880), which was first given in 
This was but one of the ninety 
in twenty-five 
He could hardly have imagined that sixty- 
six years after the premiére of “La Vie Parisienne” 
it would set a fashion for the world. 
everywhere are paying homage to the great light 
Music more and more is playing 


dd 


JACQUES OFFENBACH, MODISTE 


Dear lady, when you put on your Empress 
Eugénie hat this year you probably had very 
little idea that it was a musician who was respon- 
sible for the revival. 
opera was revived in Paris. 
dressed in the costumes of the second empire. The 
cute Empress Eugénie hats caught the Parisian 
mind and instantly became le dernier cri, spread- 
ing the fashion throughout the world, changing 
and accellerating a huge industry, setting great 
mills with thousands of employees at work, and 
helping surprisingly with one section of the late 
unemployment problem. 


Last season a famous light 
The players were 


Modistes 


Empress EvuGENIE 


Advance of Publication Offers—November, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO...+e.sseeeee 
Brack Key Duets—Four Hanps—Masev 
Mapison Watson 
Crass Viotin InstrRuctor—Book Two— 
HATHAWAY AND BUTLER. .....eee ee ceees 25¢ 
DevotionaL SoLtos—Soncs ror CHURCH AND 
Home 


Eastest OrcHESTRA COLLECTION — Parts 
RE REEL enn ee ence eiatatn ©, clei e are eta vevea tele, aleve a 15c 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT ....e-seeeceeeess 25¢ 
Famous Batter MoveMENTS—PIANO....... 35¢ 
First Lessons tn Dicrat1oN—GILBERT....- 40c 
Girt’s Own BooK—PIANO... ces cee eeeeeees 35c 


How To Pray tHe Harp—CrarK ....... 1.25 
Macic Bowt, THE—CHILDREN’s OPERETTA 
——TREHARN EM watiivainat tial stsiat= by guste ine © 5¢ 


OrcaAn ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 
Cuas. N. Boyp 2 
Piano PatHways—B 0 0 kK Two—BLANCHE 


IDINGLEYSMIATH RWS) we cele kiaretdiave ia svelersre «06's 0c 
Sousa ALBuM—Four HAnpDs.....-......+++ 50c 
SpriGHTLY RHYTHMS—PIANO,....-0...e000. 35c 
Story or Nanynka, THE—PIANO—JOHN 

IWEGRRIST Si Vdavare's clh’ale aleinvelels/elv,o,s)elaloiaisie.eielclas 40c 
Sunpay Music FoR VIOLIN AND PIANO..... 45¢ 
TINTSON “SCHOOL: SONGS Fs .sreecsie s+ cain claineie ae 20c 
WINTER—P1AnNo Soto COLLECTION.......++ 30c 


or, if your plans are somewhat indefinite, 
at least prepare to the extent of request- 
ing free catalogs on publications—concert 
songs, songs and ballads of the better 
popular type, musical recitations and 
pianologs, selections for instrumental 
soloists or groups, vocal duets, quartets 
or choruses or any other particular types 
in which you think you may be intereste 
later for special program needs. 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 
For Cuurcu, Home anp Srupy Use 


The chief aim in creating this album of 
sacred solos is to provide a compact little 
folio that will give the church singer a 
very satisfying repertoire and, at the same 
time, prove acceptable to the vocal in- 
structor as teaching songs. They will be 
songs that are melodious and attractive 
and really not difficult to sing, yet they 
will possess qualities that will be pleas- 
ing to the singer careful in the details of 
the vocal art. No number will be included 
in the album calling for an excessive range 
and, altogether, there will be around fif- 
teen or sixteen numbers. 

The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy is 40 cents, postpaid. 


nies LACK Kery pate a 


Duets 


For THe Piano 
By Mazse~ Mapison Watson 

In these days of specialization, when so 
much attention is being given to “Methods 
of Approach” in the teaching of beginners, 
either in class or private, it is necessary 
to have the correct accompanying supple- 
mentary material Among the new 
works composed and compiled with this 
special purpose in mind, the book of 
Black Key Duets by Mabel Madison Wat- 
son is one of the latest. This book fol- 
lows what has been termed the “Black 
Key Approach.” It may be used with the 
very youngest pupil, as the book is a col- 
lection of original duets in which the 
pupil plays only upon the black keys, the 
pupil learning his part by rote. These 
little duets are surprisingly tuneful, and 
the pupil’s interest in his own part is fur- 
ther enhanced by the very effective accom- 
paniment in the teacher’s part. 

The special price in advance of publi- 
cation for a single copy is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


It takes a long time to bring excellence to maturity. 
—Puvusuius Syrus 


ADVERTISEMDPNT 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Curistmas Music 


November, with its own full quota of 
holidays that require special musical pro- 
grams in the churches, is also a busy time 
for the church musician in his preparation 
for the Christmas celebration, The past 
few years have seen an increase in interest 
with respect to the Christmas musical fes- 
tivals. Church celebrations have included 
some of the most’ elaborate and difficult 
musical programs, while community festi- 
vals have brought together many indi- 
viduals of varied tastes and creeds to cele- 
brate together the glorious story of Christ- 
mas. 

The Tueropvore Presser Co. has always 
taken a particular pride in its ability to 
supply the musical needs for the special 
holidays in the church year and Christmas ~ 
especially finds our catalog equipped as 
never before to take care of this special 
demand. We invite the church organist, 
or choir director, or the church soloist, to 
avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by our service. If you have not 
yet begun rehearsals and want something 
from which to make a selection, just write 
us the type of service you are contemplat- 
ing and our Selection Department will be 
glad to make up an appropriate group of 
numbers from which you may select what 
you want and the balance may be returned 
for credit. Whether it be choruses, can- 
tatas, oratorios, organ numbers or Sunday 
School entertainments that are desired our 
immense stocks are sure to contain just 
what you want. A number of our staff 
have the experience of many years in re- 
sponsible church positions on which to rely 
for guidance in making suitable selections. 

The following chorus numbers are espe- 
cially recommended: 


Bethlehem’s Star by Ambrose....... 12¢ 
Break Forth into Joy by Baines..... 12c 
Christians Awake by Dale........... 12¢ 
Hail, Messias King by Nevin.......... 12c 
Holy Night by Mueller.............. 10c 
Sing, O Heavens by Loveland........ 15¢ 
Bethlehem by Neidlinger............. l6c 


Holy Night, Peaceful Night 
by Hawley. .12c 


A special folder “Christmas Music” 
gives complete listings of appropriate 
choruses, vocal solos and duets, pipe or- 
gan numbers, carol collections, Sunday 
School services and suggestions for Christ- 
mas entertainment programs. A separate 
folder gives a descriptive listing of Christ- 
mas Cantatas and Oratorios. Either or 
both of these folders will be sent free on 
request. 


SPRIGHTLY RHYTHMS 
For rue Prano 


Youthfulness and spright- 
liness go hand in hand. 
There is never any doubt as 
to the appeal, to the young 
students, of music that has 
a feeling of activity and 
nimbleness in it. It is piano 
pieces of this character that 
will be found in this collec- 
tion of second and third grade pieces. 
Although primarily created for the pur- 
pose of giving piano teachers material 
that will prove interest-holding for their 
pupils, this album is certain to be called 
into use by dancers and dancing schools 
because most of the pieces will be suitable 
for accompanying ballet or toe dancing, as 
well as some tap or clog dances. 

A single copy of this book may be 
ordered now at the advance of publication 
cash price of 35 cents, postpaid, with de- 
livery to be made as soon as published. 


(Continued on page 828) 
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Our Cover ror THis MontH 


There is a story 
conveyed in the cover 
illustration for this 
month in a way that 
is somewhat a com- 
posite picturization 
of the homes of cul- 
tured folk who see to 
it that their children 
are given the oppor- 
tunity to know and 
love the art of music. 
The little daughter, 
too young as yet for the great opera or 
orchestra performances which the parents 
are going forth to attend, nevertheless has 
her start on the road to proper apprecia- 
tion of these treats in future life through 
the enjoyable little piano pieces she is now 
able to master. Of a truth, ‘The Richest 
Child is Poor Without Musical Training.” 

This cover was painted by Zack Hogg 
when he had his studio at Chadds Ford, 
Pa., in the house which was Washington’s 
headquarters at the time of the battle of 
Brandywine. Mr. Hogg is a very versatile 
and gifted artist. He is known to Erups 
readers through his previous covers on 
Tue Ervupe, issues of November, 1928, 
and August, 1929, and many accomplished 
pianists are familiar with the beautiful 
pen sketches done by him which appear in 
the folio of five beautiful tone poems for 
piano solo by Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
entitled Italian Lakes. Mr. Hogg’s studio 
is at present in New Castle, Delaware. 
He was born in Urbana, Illinois, 


THE ETUDE 


Music 3 


Unison ScHoot Soncs 


There is a stage in school days when 
young singers are “‘just too grown up” to 
utilize the rote songs of kindergarten and 
primary days, yet, despite their love for 
something more pretentious, they are not 
at the stage where any serious attempts at 
part singing are favorable. Their needs 
are well met, however, by this splendid 
compilation of good unison choruses which 
have a feeling of being considerably more 
pretentious than they really are because 
the piano accompaniments are constructed 
in the manner usually referred to as 
“evangelistic hymn playing.” This pian- 
istic fullness, together with the attractive 
melodies and pleasing words of these uni- 
son numbers, make this a collection that 
will be unsurpassed in its field. 

A single copy may be ordered in ad- 
vance of publication at the special ad- 
vance offer price of 20 cents, postpaid. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
For tHe Piano 


The series “Albums of Study Pieces 
for Special Purposes” which now contains 
six volumes, devoted respectively to trills, 
seales, arpeggios, octaves, thirds and sixths 
and cross-hand pieces, is soon to haye 
another added, this to exemplify the vari- 
ous ornaments. In modern music printing 
these ornaments are usually written out in 
full, or an example is given as a footnote. 
But one who hopes to master the classics 
must know these ornaments and their 
signs. This album will be most compre- 
hensive and, better still, the work in it 
may be undertaken by a student in the 
third and fourth grade. The advance of 
publication price for this album is only 30 
cents for a single copy, postpaid. 


First Lessons 1n DicraTIon 
By Russert Snivery Giveerr 


The class teaching idea, now so firmly es- 
tablished with progressive music educators, 
has given a decided impetus to ear-train- 
ing, a subject that frequently has been 
neglected in the past. In connection with 
ear-training it is the practice with lead- 
ing teachers to dictate lessons from the 
keyboard, having the pupil write down the 
exercises, or significant musical bits, as he 
hears them. This work contains two 
books—a manual for the teacher giving 
complete instructions and the exercises in 
the full, also a writing book for the pupil. 
Both of these may be ordered now in a 
single combination at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents post- 
paid. 


P1ANo PATHWAYS 
Boox Two 
By Brancue Dincrey-MatrHews 

One of the very best of the present-day 
class piano instruction books is Mrs. 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews “Piano Path- 
ways.” This book has had very flattering 
success; and it is to continue the good 
work thus begin that we are publishing a 
second book. Although the second book 
will continue right along the same lines as 
the first, it will have less text and much 
more music to play. After the thorough 
foundation gained by mastering the first 
book, it is not so essential to have as much 
text matter in the second book. Mrs. 
Mathews’ keen insight into the demands of 
child beginners and her rare gift of writ- 
ing pleasing melodies is well demonstrated 
in this book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


How To Pray THE Harp 
By Metym1e CrarK 


How often have you thought, “I would 
love to play the harp but—,” and that 
stopping “but” was because of a reluctance 
or inability to make an outlay for the full- 
sized regulation harp. Do not let that 
deter you any longer but hunt up the 
nearest available harp teacher and ask 
for instruction on the little Irish harp, 
which is easier to master in the beginning 
yet which calls for the same fingering and 
technic upon the strings as does the regu- 
lar concert sized harp. Many teachers have 
used this excellent book by Melville Clark 
in guiding their harp pupils, and there is 
certain to be a real welcome accorded this 
new edition which we now have under way. 
We want to give every harp teacher the 
opportunity of securing a copy of this 
book at as low a price as possible and, 
therefore, the advance of publication offer 
on it is but $1.25 a single copy, postpaid. 
If, by any chance, you are one who wants 
to study the harp and only see your way 
open through self-study, then you also are 
welcome to take advantage of this special 
advance of publication offer. 


SousA ALBUM’ 
For Prano—Four Hanns 


In these days when more 
attention is being given to 
ensemble playing in all 
forms, it is well to have 
on hand a good album of 
marches for piano four- 
hand playing. A good 
march is stimulating and 

: it makes splendid material 
for sight-reading practice as well as de- 
veloping technical proficiency. This latter 
is especially true of the marches by John 
Philip Sousa which in their piano solo ar- 
rangements contain many little technical 
details which at first sight do not appear 
difficult but which in actual performance 
sometimes prove troublesome. However, 
in the four-hand arrangements these de- 
tails are not so tricky and it is possible to 
produce in the duet arrangements many of 
the effects intended for the original band 
arrangement. Many of the marches in this 
album are presented in brand new tran- 
scriptions, making it a truly worth while 
volume to possess. At the special price in 
advance of publication of 50 cents, post- 
paid, single copies may be ordered with 
the assurance of receiving a splendid vol- 
ume of four-hand music. 


Gir_t’s Own Book 


For THE Piano 


Only a few seasons ago we published a 
collection of seven characteristic little 
first-grade pieces by Mathilde Bilbro which 
was entitled Priscilla’s Week. This set 
proved such a rousing success with the 
sweet little misses that we were-soon con- 
fronted with the query, “What do you 
have for girl students a little further 
advanced?” 

There are many fine selections published, 
individually and in sheet music form, 
which have the dainty, graceful and charm- 
ing qualities particularly appealing to the 
finer tastes of girls. It is from such a rich 
store of second and third-grade pieces that 
a nice selection has been made for this fine 
volume. < 

Until it appears upon the market, which 
will be very soon now, orders will be 
accepted at the advance of publication cash 
price of 35 cents a single copy, postpaid. 


Tue Macic Bow. 

A Cuipren’s Opererra IN Turee Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson TREHARNE 

We know our little friends will be de- 
lighted with this charming operetta and we 
also believe that their parents and rela- 
tives will be surprised and highly enter- 
tained when it is performed for their ben- 
efit. The story of the play is a most in- 


teresting one, it is well adapted for stage , 


presentation, which need not necessarily 
be elaborate or expensive. The music is 
exceptional. It is a real inspiration of a 
talented composer whose many successful 
songs are known and loved by thousands 
of concert devotees. School music super- 
visors and those who have in charge, in 
church and civic organizations, the produc- 
tion of children’s musical performances, 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain a single copy of this operetta 
while it is offered at the special advance 
of publication price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Easiest ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Each season sees an increased demand 
for orchestra music. The widespread in- 
fluence of the school orchestra, the im- 
mense success of the summer music camps, 
has created a demand for good music that 
can be played by amateurs. And especially 
insistent is this demand for music that can 
be played by those little past the begin- 
ner’s stage. Therefore, we are making 
this compilation. It will be possible for the 
school orchestra leader to place this book 
in the hands of students after the first few 
lessons, giving them, at the very outset of 
their career, something interesting to play. 
The advantage of this need not be stressed 
for the progressive leader or music super- 
visor. While this work is in preparation 
copies of the parts may be ordered for 
15 cents; the piano accompaniment for 25 
cents. The instrumentation will be the 
same as that used for the modern school 
orchestra books that have proved so popu- 
lar. 


OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND 
REGISTRATION 


By Cuarrtes N. Boyp 


That there is a real demand for a work 
of this kind is evidenced by the cordial 


reception of our recent announcement of’' 


this book’s forthcoming publication. 
Trained organists are constantly in de- 
mand and teachers are not always avail- 
able. After the first instructor is mas- 


tered and the student has become familiar 


INTEGRITY. 


Success Aphorisms of Theodore Presser 


The late Mr. Presser had a decided gift for epigrams, and 
we are reproducing each month one of these. 


“Our patrons have learned to depend 
upon us. That is our biggest asset.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


- Not supplied separately. 


THE ET 


with pedalling, reading from three | 
etc. it is time to pay special attent 
the mastery of registration and act 
facility in accompanying both ch 
soloists. This work is in two volum 
first takes up accompanying, the s 
devoted to the registration and in 
tation of various compositions. ‘ 

volumes, making the complete 
be ordered now at the special ¢ 
publication, cash price, $2.00, pi 


WINTER | 

This is the fit 
ume to be iss 
series of four 
$4 sized albums. 
contents will be 
acteristic of f 
sons. This 

‘ ume, to be 
" Winter, is 
conjure witl 
mind through it 
acteristic nut 
that is so fascinating about 
good, old-fashioned winter with 
icicles, fantastic frost pictures, sl 
glowing hearths and holiday jo 
The numbers will be chiefly in : 
and fourth grades and they will mak 
teaching aids and also prove 
for recital or recreational play 

The advance of publication 
for a single copy is 30 cents, pos 


acce 


Famous BALLET MoOvEeME 
For tHe Piano 


The radio has served further to 
larize the famous ballet music of th 
ing operatic composers from Glu 
Wagner and the writers whose fame 
chiefly on their contributions of thi 
such as Delibes. Hearing over the 
these catchy melodies inspires in 
the desire to play them and teac'! 
realize the advantages of constantly 
taining the pupil’s interest are c 
searching for playable piano arran; 
of these frequently-heard numbe 
album will contain a splendid co 
ballet music arranged for performai 
the pianist of moderate ability, or t 
dent in the intermediate grades, 
it is being offered in advance of 
tion, single copies may be order 
special cash price, 35 cents, postpaid 


Tue Story or NAnynK 
First Piano Lessons For Cini 
By Joun Moxress, Op. 50 
This is a unique little work that 
lieve will meet with much favor | 
teachers, particularly those who h 
charge pupils of the primary and ] 
garten ages. It is a very elementary 
instruction book in which steps in 7! 
notation and performance are 
through the medium of a fascina 
story about Nanynka, a Czecho-Slo 
peasant girl. The author is well 
as the composer of much excellent o 
modern piano music but in this w 
establishes himself as a real “chi 
composer.” An excellent opportu 
afforded those who wish to make 1 
quaintance of this work to do so b 
scribing now for a first edition y 
will be sent as soon as the book 1 
lished. The advance of publica 
price is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Opy 


Sunpay Music For VIOL 
AND PIANO 


Those who have in charge chure 
Sunday School orchestras will do - 
look into the merits of this volum 
contains a generous supply of 
which may be used to present the 
players of their organizations as | 
at religious gatherings. Many vil 
will also welcome this for the ex 
numbers it contains suitable for play 
the home on Sundays, or when in the 
when quiet, meditative music is des 
Our collections of similar music for 
solo are very successful; we b 
will be equally well received. I 
of publication single copies of thi: 
(containing both violin and piano 
may be ordered at the special cas! 
45 cents, postpaid. : 


ETUDE 


ass VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


Book Two 
w Harsaway anp Herserr Burier 
teachers everywhere enthusing over 
zellence of the Class Violin Instruc- 
'Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
@mnly natural that there should be a 
for a second book. Class violin 
@etion is meeting with the same suc- 
#5 class piano instruction and rightly 
is only logical that with school or- 
as being developed so rapidly, the 
for group instruction of the vari- 
jons of the orchestra is made im- 
Wve. The violin section lends itself 
vell to this method of training and 
‘ok by Ann Hathaway and Herbert 
| is proving most excellent working 
fal. The second book will take up 
the first book ends and with various 
x and finger exercises it will give 
ppl a thorough groundwork in the 
Josition. 
e the remaining details in the pub- 
; of this book are being finished, the 
iunity is continued to secure a single 
»f the violin book at the special price 
ance of publication of 25 cents, 
1. 


JANCE OF PuBLiCATION OFFERS 
a WITHDRAWN 


with great pleasure that we are 
sd to announce this month the pub- 
of two timely works, Christmas 
;, right in time for rehearsals in 
tion for the holiday musical pro- 
As these works are placed on the 
the special advance of publication 
/are withdrawn. Single copies may 
1 for examination on our usual terms. 
“Light of the World is a Christmas 
a for choirs of mixed voices, the 
| by the beloved composer, Mrs, R. R. 
m whose many contributions to 
Ht song literature are so favored by 
h soloists and choir directors. The 
f this cantata is somewhat different 
it deals with the spiritual signifi- 
‘of the Incarnation as related in St. 
5 Gospel. Incidental lyrics have been 
ied by Helen J. Thompson. This is a 
fa that will surely please the parish- 
and no volunteer choir need hesi- 
empting it as no unusual difficulties 
encountered. Price, 60 cents. 
estival of the Nativity by William 
s is a brilliant, but not difficult, 
as cantata arranged for rendition 
chorus of treble voices singing in two 
_ Those who are acquainted with 
n and The Awakening, cantatas 
ar arrangement by the same 
know well what to expect in this 
Ve find that in a number of in- 
he use of Mr, Baines’ two-voice 
is not confined to choirs com- 
lusively of treble voices, but that 
mall organizations where the male 
re weak, or uncertain, present 
h much success. This bright, joy- 
will be sure to please. Price, 


0K OuT FOR SwINDLERS 


to caution our musical friends 

ne subscription swindlers are 
ware of the man who offers a 
‘ion to Tur Erune at a cut rate. 
tract nor pay any money be- 
ng receipt or contract offered 
s have no authority to change 
y no cash unless you are willing 
‘the responsibility. Direct rep- 
s of Tue Ervune carry the offi- 
ts of the THropore Presser Co. 
be responsible for the work of 


Rewarps Make FINE 


Curistmas Girts 
is the time to make up a list of 


. You can do all of your 
ithout one penny outlay by se- 
scriptions to Tue Erupe Music 
. Fine standard merchandise is 

e, two or more subscriptions 
g upon the value of the gift or 


ard for complete list. With 
ort, you can do your Christ- 
t cash expense. 


whom you wish to remember: 


Testincs You Want To Know 
ABOUT 


The special 
testings given a 
plane by a skill- 
ful pilot may be 
spectacular, but 
the most convine- 
is the day-in and 


ing thing to the layman 
day-out performance of passenger planes, 
yet, at that, the average individual is 
hardly aware of the tremendous success of 
airplane travel. One make of plane in 
this country alone can boast of over eight 
millions of miles of safe travel in its 
planes during the past twelve months. 

In music, master teachers and gifted 
pupils may do remarkable things with cer- 
tain compositions, but to the average 
teacher and pupil the most important 
thing is the day-in and day-out acceptance 
of a composition. The consistent sale of 
a number is reflected in the publisher’s 
printing orders. When the publisher is 
spending money in more editions to re- 
plenish stock, it is evident that its merits 
and acceptance are sufficient justification 
for a confident expectation of a continued 
demand. The following list gives the high 
lights of reprinting orders during the past 
month: 


PuBisHER’s PRINTING ORDER 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
25408 Song Without Words, Op. 59, 

No. 4—Ascher .......+5 1 $0.25 
24777 The Tight Rope Walker— 

PEER A cies ra ase ee 1 25 
24770 Toyland Parade—Hopkins.. 1 12D 
30011 Consolation—Morrison..... 3 .50 
18655 The Clown—Keats ........ 3 -40 
30301 A Scottish Love Song—Bar- 

VBid Neo Cease oe. OSORD 40 
25416 The Return—Heins ...... 3 30 
22568 Love’s Melody—Johnson ... 4 40 
80284 Andante, from Concerto in 

G Minor—Mendelssohn... 6 -60 


SHEDT MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 


30393 The Old Castle—Arnold.... 3 50 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND STUDIES 
My First Efforts in the Piano Class.... 75 

Player’s Book, (School for the Piano- 
forte, Vol. JIT)—Presser........... 1.00 
Preparatory School to Bach—Lijtl.... 15 
Preparatory School to the Sonatina ‘ 
TAT UU Ie eiuvonarctor ect staitencorsvocclobetevee) slevelievete 75 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
12816 Foolish Questions — Deems 4 
TE CYLOne wae cameo teke anes. lets. otis 5 50 

12268 O Perfect Love (Wedding Song) 
(High)—Burleigh ....0e0ee -60 
80110 Noon and Night (Mediwm)— a 
CER CPEBH CO) ie Taleo -o" atefoh seal res's a1» inh iso 50 

80388 I Do Not Ask, O Lord (Low)— 
ISDTGSSE losers «oP iawaiietas) s2atoie see -60 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN 
30371 Polonaise—Kern 


SHEET MUSIC—THREE VIOLINS 
AND PIANO 
30391 Maritana Selections — Wal- 
lace 


AND PIANO 
4 60 


3% 1.00 


OCTAVO—SACRED, MIXED VOICES 
6245 Seek Ye the Lord (enor Solo 
and Chorus)—Roberts ...... 
10606 There is a Green Hill—J. C. 
ke 


MALS tare oie mibheyaiae we sieces.s 18 
20512 Benedictus Es Domine—/. 0 
SRT el le Pies cic) OID Pe Oe EOS DIED 12 
ORCHESTRA 
Piano Ace. Parts 
ser’s Popular Orchestra 
eee ’ ae 2 Se Se poe /.60 80 
Crown Orchestra Book.......- -60 .30 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ETuDE AS 


CuHrIsTMAS GIFTS 


No more appreciated gift can be made 
to a music loving friend than a year’s 
subscription to Tur Erupe Music Maca- 
zinr. No fuss—no last minute rush and little 
expense. Just a line giving the name and ad- 
dress of the music lover together with a 
two dollar bill and twelve fine issues of 
Tur Ervpe will follow beginning with the 
Christmas number. An _ attractive gift 
card giving the name of the donor will be 
sent to reach the new subscriber on Christ- 
mas morning. Place orders early to pre- 
vent last minute congestion in Tue Erupr 
office and avoid any possible. disappoint- 
ment through delay in the mails during the 
holidays. . 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When changing your address, please ad- 
vise us at least four weeks in advance to 
prevent copies from going astray. Give 
both the old and new addresses when noti- 
fying us of a change. 
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(Continued from page 761) 


THE CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL was opened on August 22nd, in the 
Soldiers’ Field Stadium, before one hundred 
and fifteen thousand people, the largest 
audience known ever to gather to hear a 
concert. There was a band of twenty-two 
hundred players led by Victor J. Grabel; a 
massed chorus of six thousand singers of 
many nationalities sang the Tournament 
March from “Tannhauser” and the Halle- 
lujah Chorus from Handel’s “Messiah” ; fif- 
teen hundréd Negro singers gave thrilling 
interpretations of their spirituals; and a 
drum and bugle corps of fourteen hundred 
members furnished a spectacular touch by 
their evolutions. 

Mi a eh 


THE PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATER 
announces that in the season of 1931-1932 
it will produce five new _ operas’ by 
Czechoslovakian composers. Watch, please, 
the announcements of the New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Chicago opera companies, for the new works 
by American composers in their repertoires. 


<¢ -——______—_————- 


A NATIONAL SONG FESTIVAL, with a 
chorus of four thousand voices singing 
American and German songs, was held at 
Atlantic City on September 12th and 13th. 
Hon. A. B. Houghton, former United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain and 
Germany, was the Honorary President of 
this the twenty-eighth of these great events 
sponsored by the Northeastern Sangerbund. 
H. Froehlich of Brooklyn and E. Stein- 
bach of New York were the conductors, 
with the United States Navy Band under 
Lieut. Charles Benter assisting. 


CS 


THE POSEN OPERA HOUSE (Poland) 
will close by decision of the municipality, 
because of the failure of the budget of six 
hundred thousand zolty (about seventy 
thousand dollars) to support it. Instead, 
the city will sponsor a series of ten recitals 
and symphonic concerts per month, a large 
number of which will be for school children, 


i 


A CONFERENCIA NACIONAL was held 
recently in Madrid “to study ways and 
means of overcoming the present crisis in 
music circles of Spain.” There were dis- 
cussions of “Local Music Societies and 
Theaters Belonging to the State,’ ‘Means 
to Protect Officially Spanish Lyric Art,” 
“How to Improve the General Musical Cul- 
ture of the Spanish Public,” “Mechanical 
Music,” “Musical Royalties,” and “The Bad 
Situation of Spanish Music Professors and 
Conductors, and Immediate Means to Help 
them.” And so the infant Spanish Republic 
attacks in a manly style the problem of 
maintaining her musical art which has made 
such forward strides in recent years. 


SS 


TWENTY GERMAN THEATERS 
(opera houses) receive government subsidies 
of more than a million marks. Those of 
Berlin receive 5,700,000 marks; of Dresden, 
3,000,000 marks; of Frankfurt, 2,100,000 
marks; of Cologne, 1,900,000 marks; of 
Hanover and Hamburg, 1,800,000 marks 
each; of Leipzig and Nurnberg, 1,600,000 
marks each; and of Mannheim and Diissel- 
dorf, 1,100,000 each. At present rates of 
exchange a million marks equal about 
$421,050. 

(OSS sts Se Sy) 

A HARP, once the property of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, has been discovered 
at the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia. Its 
identity had been lost till attendants discov- 
ered that the historic instrument had been 
presented to the school’s museum by George 
W. Childs, the late famous publisher. 


«<¢ ———_—_——__- 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA is announced for a tour of the 
United States. It is to spend from four to 
six weeks in visiting all the principal cities 
of the country. Bruno Walter will be the 
conductor, with the possibility of Dr. Wil- 
helm Furtwadngler leading some of the pro- 
grams. The visit is planned as a return 
courtesy for the last year’s German tour 
of our New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini. 

<¢ ———___—_—__ m 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, maintains a 
post of “Official Mozart Player,” to which 
honor Esther Johnsson, a native daughter 
of Texas, is reported to have been appointed. 
She fulfilled her first duties when appear- 
ing at the recent Salzburg Festival in the 
Mozarteum. 


WHEN THE GEWANDHAUS “CON, 
CERTS of Leipzig were lately threatened by 
lack of support, this celebrated , institution 
was promptly saved by a response of the 
public in spite of hard times. The Leipziger 
may tighten his belt and call it breakfast; 
but no such antics with his music! 


<¢ 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, supports a fine 
symphony orchestra and enjoys frequent 
performances of grand opera as well as 
many concerts by touring artists. 


D 


——————— 


A GIANT ORGAN, erected on the top of 
Fortress Geroldstock at Kufstein in the 
Austrian Tyrol, as a memorial to the Ger- 
man-speaking war dead, was not long ago 
dedicated by the President of Austria. 


g 


D 


THE GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY of 
France to her national conservatories has 
been raised from two hundred thousand 
franes to one million francs per annum. 
Fine artistic optimism, when most of the 
European exchequers are reducing their 
allowances for such cultural purposes. The 
Paris Conservatoire will, of course, be al- 
lowed the finest melon on the vine. 


«<¢ —__—Y______ » 


RICHARD STRAUSS has been deco- 
rated with the highest order within the gift 
of Austria. In recognition of his birthday 
on June 10th, and in gratitude for his ac- 
tivities as guest conductor of the Vienna 
Opera, the Government, through President 
Miklas, conferred upon him the Medal with 
the Star. 


¢<—$—<——__—__5, 


A LEFT-HAND CONCERTO has been 
written by Ravel, for the Viennese pianist, 
Paul Wittgenstein, who will play it with 
the orchestra led by Erich Kleiber, during 
the coming season of concerts at the Berlin 
Staatskapelle. 


qe eee 
COMPETITIONS 


THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
are offered by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, for compositions in the 
symphonic form. There will be prizes of 
$5,000 ; $2,500 ; $1,250; $750 and $500 each. 
All compositions must have been submitted 
before December 31, 1931. Full information 
from N. B. C. Orchestral Awards, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


*<¢ ——___—_—_———_) 


A RURAL SONG PRIZE of one hundred 
and fifty dollars is offered for a composi- 
tion which the Future Farmers of America 
shall adopt as their official song. Full par- 
ticulars may be had from W. A. Ross, Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Training, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—<—<— 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in cash prizes and ten scholarships 
are offered to young singers of either sex, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
in the Fifth National Radio Audition of The 
Atwater Kent Foundation. Particulars of 
the 1931 audition may be had from The At- 
water Kent Foundation, Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ca il 


FELLOWSHIPS for musical study, re- 
search and creative work abroad, to a lim- 
ited number, are offered to both men and 
women irrespective of color, race or creed. 
Full information may be had from the John 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


0G 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered for compositions suitable 
for school and amateur performance, in any 
of the following forms: String Orchestra; 
Choral Work with String Accompaniment ; 
A Chamber Music Work for Strings, or for 
Strings and Piano; a Singspiel, limited to 
fifty minutes in performance; a Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Strings. The contest 
closes on December 1, 1931. Full particu- 
lars from Marion Rous, Chairman of .Prize 
Competition Committee, New York Asso- 
ciation of Music School Settlements, Room 
328, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City.. 
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2??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


1. Name three operas by Verdi. 

2. What was Haydn’s whole name? 

3. The lowest possible tone of a viola is 
how much lower than the lowest possible 
tone of the violin? fs 

4. How many children had John Se- 
bastian Bach? 

5. Who wrote the symphony called the 
“Jupiter Symphony”? 

6. What country does the song, Comin’ 
Through the Rye, suggest? 

7. What is a harpsichord? 

8. What composer is this? 


9. If a major scale has five sharps, the 
third note of that scale is the second note 
of a major scale having what signature? 

10. In a measure containing a double- 
dotted quarter-note, how many sixteenth 
notes will be required to fill the measure 
in three-four time? 


Street (ries 
By Oca C. Moore 


“Flowairs! Flowairs!” 

Every other day 

A flower man comes past our house 
And then I hear him say, 
“Flowairs! Flowairs”! 

Flowers of every hue. 

Red geraniums, yellow daisies, 
Asters pink and blue. 

Red begonias, ivy vines, 
Ferns, Petunias, too. 

Any plant that you may want; 
He will sell to you. 


Flowairs! Flowairs! 


Enigma 
By R. L. Jupson 


My first is in VEST, but is not found 
in COAT. 


Tusic and Pyythology 


By ZELLA Dorr 


In the olden times people believed there 
were hundreds of gods in the skies who 
ruled over the earth—there were gods of 
joy and gods of sorrow, gods of light and 
gods of darkness, gods of peace and gods 
of war—and they lived on a far away 
mountain called Olympus. Those of you 
who have studied mythology in school will 
remember about these gods. 

Jupiter was the greatest of them, and it 
was by his sons that music was brought 
to the earth. One day, Mercury, one of 
Jupiter’s. sons, found an empty tortoise 
shell, and, boring nine holes along the 
edges, he threaded it with strings in honor 
of the nine muses. Then he took it up to 
Mount Olympus and presented it to his 
brother, Apollo, who learned to make lovely 
sounds by plucking the strings. This was 
the origin of the lyre, the first stringed 
instrument, invented by Mercury and pre- 
sented to Apollo who was the god of 
music and song. 

Pan was the god who watched over the 
flocks and fields in Arcadia. One day he 
thought he saw a lovely nymph in a pond 
and tried to catch her; but what he caught 
was merely a bunch of reeds at the edge 
of the pond, for she was too quick for him. 
He sighed a deep, sad sigh of disappoint- 
ment, and a deep, soft melody sounded 
through the reeds. Then he picked some 
of the reeds and made his famous pipes. 
Pan’s Pipes could be heard every evening 
as he went dancing with the shepherds or 
playing with the flocks. 

Pan used to play on his pipes sometimes 
to the faithful nymph called Echo; and 
whatever he played to her he heard coming 
back again to him through the valleys and 
mountain passes, 

One day Pan and Apollo decided to give 
a musical, so that all the gods could come 
and hear them play—Pan on his pipes and 
Apollo on his lyre. Judges were asked to 
come to decide who was the best player. 
The mountain god cleared a large space for 
the contest, the gods assembled, and the 
music began. All the judges voted for 
Apollo except King Midas who liked Pan’s 
playing better. Apollo was so angry at 
this that he turned the King’s ears into 
donkey ears, and poor Midas had to wear 
donkey ears forever after. 

Apollo had a son, Orpheus, whom he 
taught to play on the lyre. Orpheus learned 


to play so well that nothing could resist 
the charm of his beautiful music. The 
animals in the forests became tame and 
listened; the trees swayed and bent low to 
hear; and the crags made smooth their 
rocky edges. ; 

Orpheus went to the nether world to 
seek the spirit of his wife, Eurydice, try- 
ing to coax her back to earth with his 
beautiful music. Other spirits, becoming 
jealous, tried to kill him. One threw a 
javelin; but the music of the lyre made it 
change its course. One threw a stone; but 
the music of the lyre made the stone fall at 
Orpheus’ feet. One screamed as she threw 
her weapon and drowned out the music of 
the lyre; and, as he played upon it, the 
then took the lyre and hung it among the 
stars. 


ORPHEUS AND EURIDICE 


Jupiter had another son, Amphion, King 
of Thebes, who wanted to have a wall built 
around his city. He asked his father for 
the lyre; and, as he played upon it, the 
stones began to pile themselves up into 
a wall. 

Jupiter also had musical daughters. 
Minerva, his daughter, was the Goddess of 
Wisdom, and in her wisdom she invented a 
flute. Little Cupid, however, used to laugh 
at the way she twisted her face when she 
played on her flute; so she became angry 


(Continued on néxt page) 


Ghe Young Music ad 


By Frances Camp Du 


Work, little girl, on your scales a 


With never a restless glance, 
Your heart will sing to the keys 
As your magic fingers dance. 


Work, little girl, with all your 


For the day that is soon to come, 
» When under your fingers armies 
To the beat of a martial drum. 


When mothers shall sing to their s 


babes 


na 


In the tender, low notes you play, — 


So weave, little girl, a beautiful c 
As you work on your scales away. — 


Running Out of Gas 
By ANNA LYNN MILEs © 


“Jimmy,” exclaimed Miss Rantz, ¢ 
lad entered her studio, “have you mas 


your piano solo for the recital 


evening?” 


“T’m afraid not,’ replied Jimmy, 


4 


there are two measures in which 


speed. 


“I seem to run out of gas.” 


I simply cannot get them.” 
laughing, as an after thought, he 4 


“And when you run out of gas y 


up your gas tank, don’t you?” 


“Certainly, you have to,” answered 
“But you do not have to polish 
or change your tire, or dust the seat 
because you ran out of gas, do you?” 


“Of course not. 
gas tank any good.” 
“Well, just so. 


Now take 


measures that need gas, as you $s 
fill them up with good hard practi 
is no use in polishing the first 


banging out the last chords, for 


That would not | 


5) 


going to do your two measures any 


at all.” 
“T understand,” said Jack. 


“Well, I am going out to lunch 
you play those measures over at lea 
times, hands alone, hands together, q 

‘slowly, every way you can think of. 
I return you will have mastered thei 
It seemed less than no time 


before Miss Rantz returned. 


to 


“T know them perfectly,” he volun 
as she entered the studio. I'll play 


My next is in SHIP, but is not found ay from the beginning. My gas tank i 
in BOAT. p a When Tuesday evening arrived 
My third is in COME and is also in GO. H played his piece beautifully, for 

My fourth is in HEEL, but is never in O E confidence and knew his piece 
TOE, it that he knew it. How glad he w 
_ My fifth is in BRING but is not found L he had learned what it really me 
in TAKE, “ M work and conquer, to put work 

My sixth is in OCEAN but never in U work was needed—not to polish 
LAKE, S$ car when all he needed was to fi 

My whole is an instrument played with A tank. Bo 
a bow, N E —— eee , 

And all of you have often heard it, I D S “Among all the arts, music alone 


know. purely religious.”—MME, bE Sr. EL 


+. 
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, usic and Pyythology 
(Continued from page 830) 


@hrew it away. It fell to earth and 
licked up by a mortal, Marsyas, who 
rery proud of it. Like Pan before 
e challenged Apollo to a contest; but 
, being a god, won unanimously this 


: 
{ 


bis ion, the great singer, won a contest 
i between mortals, on the Island of 
—r His prize was a large treasure, 
Je sailed away home with it. As he 
Bplaying and singing on the ship he 
‘into the sea, and a large fish, en- 
‘ed by the music, swam with him back 
land and saved his life. 
d so, many of the stories in mythology 
ries of music; for music is so old 
universal that no one knows how it 
rted, or where or when. But every- 
knows it is here and it will never 
st | oe everybody loves it and helps 
ke it 


MINERVA 


UNIOoR ErupE: 
e writing in behalf of the “Treble 
e under the direction of our music 
Our motto is B4. Each time we 
/ readings about music, and also some 
sal numbers. We have meetings each 
the homes of different members. 
is are going to try to become great 
Each time, as the roll is called, 
to answer with some musical 
‘We also do different things each 
are helpful to each other. 
From your friend, 
MARGARET COCKRELL, Secxetary, 
South Carolina. 


is three best known operas are 
“T] Trovatore,”’ and “Rigoletto.” 
“Falstaff,” “Otello,” “Ernani,” 
viata,” “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
fasked Ball”). 
n’s whole name was Franz 
: lowest tone on the viola is a fifth 
1 the lowest on the violin. 
ach had twenty children, seven by 
t marriage, thirteen by his second. 
‘Jupiter Symphony” was written 
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One Hundred Per Cent 
Practice 


Everybody has a certain amount of prac- 
ticing to do every day if he or she is 
studying music and expects to amount to 
anything. Some may do only twenty 
minutes a day, some a half hour and some 
two or three hours, according to the ability, 
age and state of advancement of the 
student. 

But those who practice only the shorter 
periods can greatly improve the quality of 
their work until such periods are worth at 
least twice as much as longer periods of 
poor work. 

EVERY MOMENT in these short 
periods must be made to count; every 
moment must be one hundred per cent 
full of effort and concentration. Every 
pupil who practices one half hour, at one 
hundred per cent efficiency, will, in the 
end, accomplish more than those who do 
an hour carelessly. In practicing it is 
quality and not quantity that brings results. 


Letter Box 


DerAR JuNIor ETUDE: 

Tama Boy Scout and have got my Merit 
Badge in Music. When it came to writing 
the essay on the History of American 
Music I found it pretty difficult as five 
hundred words is not much for such a 
subject. I went to the examination not 
knowing what I might be called upon to 
do. The Chief-Executive was very nice. 
I had asked for a badge in Personal 
Health also, and I received that easily, as I 
had not missed a day in school for six 
years and my physical condition was 
excellent. 

The Scout Executive asked me what in- 
strument I played and I answered, “A 
cornet.” Now my cornet was at home and, 
as I hate to play in public, I hoped he 
would take my word for it. But he called 
for it, and there I was, until someone who 
knew me piped up, “Make him play the 
piano.” Now I did not want the boys to 
know I played the piano, but he made me 
play Dvorak’s Hwumoresque, and then 
laughed at me for being ashamed to own 
that I played the piano. He said he wished 
he could and gave me the badge. After all, 
I do like the piano and have had several 
years’ lessons. If all the boys knew how 
hard it is to play the piano they would call 
it a man’s job. 

Since that time I have been able to help 
an older Boy Scout obtain his Merit pace 
in Music, but not on the piano. 


From your friend, 
Wuttam Harvey (Age 14), 
Scout Troop 50, Cherokee Council, 
Barnsdale, Oklahoma. 


Answers TO Ask ANOTHER 


6. Coming Through the Rye comes from 
Scotland. 

7. A harpsichord is a keyboard instru- 
ment similar in appearance to a concert 
grand piano, though slightly smaller. It 
is one of the ancestors of the modern 
piano. 

8. Gounod. 

9, Seven sharps, or the scale of C sharp 
major. 

10. Five sixteenth notes would be re- 
quired to fill the measure. 
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Operas 


Faust 


“Faust” is one of the world’s best-known 
operas. The story is founded on a drama 
by Goethe, the great German poet and 
dramatist; but it has been changed a good 
deal to make it more suitable for an opera. 

Charles Gounod, the French composer 
(1818-1893), wrote the music of this 
opera, and it was produced for the first time 
in Paris in 1859. Most of the great singers 
have sung in it at different times, and there 
are any number of phonograph records of 
its music, both solos and _ orchestral 
numbers. One of the greatest sopranos, 
Adelina Patti, sang in this opera many 


PATTI AS MARGUERITE 


times. But that was before the days of 
the phonograph; so unfortunately there are 
no recordings of her wonderful voice. 

The story of this opera is rather fan- 
tastic. Faust, an old philosopher and 
alchemist, is disappointed with life in 
general and decides to drink poison, when 
Mephistopheles, the evil spirit, comes to 
him and offers to give him anything he 
wants in exchange for his soul! The aged 
philosopher decides that, although he does 
not want riches, nor power, nor glory, he 
would like to have youth again; so he 
hesitatingly bargains to give the evil spirit 
his soul in exchange for youth. As he does 
so he sees in a vision the beautiful 
Marguerite sitting at her spinning wheel. 

In the next act there is a village fair, or 
Kermesse, where soldiers and village maids 
are dancing and singing and Mcphistopheles 
is doing some magic tricks. The popular 
waltz song comes in this act: 


Ex.1 


Here Faust really meets Marguerite ; and 
in the next act she is seen sitting in the 
garden, spinning and singing lovely melo- 
dies, including The Flower Song, which 
begins : 


Ex. 2 


frat 


— 
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Can any of you hum or whistle the con- 
tinuation of these melodies from Faust? 


(You can after you hear the records, 
surely.) 

Mephistopheles has put a little casket of 
jewels in among Marguerite’s flowers, for 
he is trying to get her in his power also; 
and when she sees the jewels she puts 
them on, not knowing where they came 
from, and sings The Jewel Song, which 
is also a well-known song. 

Faust comes into her garden and to- 
gether they sing some lovely duets, as: 


After this the scene goes back to the 
public square, where the soldiers are gath- 
ering after the war, and they sing this 
famous Soldiers’ Chorus: 


_Ex.4 


Although the returning soldiers make 
things gay and happy, Marguerite cannot 
enter into the gaiety as her life has become 
sad and her mind has begun to fail. Finally 


6 


rl 
CARUSO AS FAUST 


she is put in prison for various reasons, 
and she blames all her troubles on 
Mephistopheles and calls on the angels to 
get her out of his power, as she sings the 
song called Holy Angels: 


Ex.5 
2S SS Es 
After singing this she dies and her soul 
is borne away by the angels. Faust falls on 
his knees in fear and Mephistcpheles sinks 
into fiery space, dragging Faust with him. 
Of course there are other characters and 
more complications in the opera, but when 
you are older you will have an opportunity 
to see it. Then you will already be familiar 


with its main plot and some of its im- 
portant melodies, 


Over and Over 


By Marion BENSON MATTHEWS 


Over and over my lesson I play, 

Slowly at first, and then faster. 
Fingers that do what the notes tell them to, 
. Soon my new lesson I’ll master. 


Over and over all things must be done, 
Eyes in the proper direction. 

Trying again and then trying again, 
That is the way to perfection. 
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Junior Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“The Opera.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years.of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ETupE 


Wy Daily Schedule 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

Every pupil should have a schedule so 
that he may practice from at least two to 
four hours a day and also have time for 
household duties and recreation. I practice 
two instruments, and this is my vacation 
schedule: a 

7.00: arise and have breakfast. 

7.30 to 8.15: household duties. 

8.15 to 9.15: practice piano. 

9.15 to 9.45: practice snare drum. 

9.45 to 10.30: recreation. 

10.30 to 12.00: household duties. 

12.00 lunch. 

12.30 to 1.00: household duties. 

1.00 to 2.00: practice piano. 

2.00 to 4.30: recreation. 

4.30 to 6.00: household duties. 

On Tuesday nights I go to band practice. 

Fay Kamenpa (Age 13), Washington. 


My Daily Schedule 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


I am a pupil in the public school; so I 
arrange my schedule to fit in with school 
hours. And this is how it was this year: 

7.00, arise. 

7.05 to 8.30, breakfast and practice. 

8.30 to 12, school. 

12.00 to 12.45, lunch and practice. 

12.45 to 3.15, school. 

3.30 to 4.30, home work and play. 

4.30 to 5.45, practice. 

5.45 to 6.45, dinner. 

6.45 7.45,° Greek lesson and home 
work, 

745 to 8.30, play. 

8.30, retire. 

CATHERINE Dorsica (Age 8), 
Pennsylvania. 


to 


HoNorRABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 


Essays: 

Nancy Lou Butler, Ajy Rogers, Ellis Ray 
Rosco, Eva Dotska, Margaret E. Newhard, 
Jean Carmichael, Lorae Reader, Virginia 
Hare, Dorothy Baton, Jeanne Shortt, Cath- 
erine Sampson, Frances Myers, Marion Downs, 
Loretta. Means, Margaretta Masters, Kitty 
Sears, Sydney Anderson, Alberta Falls, Har- 
riet Thorndike, Elya Dewey. 


ANSWER TO JUNE PUZZLE 
Ete inde Bh 
LOE 
U 
j pis an 
LEP OP rls 


PrizE WINNERS FOR JUNE PUZZLES 


Margaret Cox (Age 14), West Virginia. 
Alexa Marshall (Age 13), Oklahoma. 
Siddoney Marsden (Age 11), New York. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 


PUZZLES: 
Mary Meiser, Bertie Wolpert, Byelyn Hast, 
Burma Cope, Dorothy Spilker, Paul Ehrlich, 
Marie Paist, Alberta Falls, Cornelia Marx. 


man, Cecelia Dykes, Helen Engleman, Grace 
Henkles, 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 15th of November. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for February. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. . 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. HB 


+ My Daily Schedule 


. (PRIzE WINNER) 

I get up every morning about six o'clock 
and dress and have my breakfast. 

Then I go to get corn for the chickens. 

Then I go and feed my little turkeys. . 

Then I go in the house and help my 
Mother with the dishes, make the beds, 
sweep the floors and dust. 

Then I practice-my music for half an 
hour. 

Then I go to town to get the mail, come 
back and help Mother get the lunch. After 
lunch I help with the dishes. 

Then I take a bath and a nap for half 
an hour. : 

Then Mother wakes me and I practice 
my music until time to tend the turkeys; 
and then I help feed them. 

Then I milk every evening about six 
o'clock. 

Then I eat supper, read some and go to 
bed. 


Froy Hatrorp (Age 12), Texas. 


N.B. The Daily Schedule contest was 
extremely interesting, and lots of the letters 
would have been printed had there been 
enough space. Of the three selected for the 
prizes, one is a school-time schedule, one a 
vacation-time schedule and one a farm 
schedule. The Juniors having the schedules 
are the ones who accomplish the most, 
and those who have not arranged schedules 
for themselves should certainly do so at 
once. Of course some Juniors have a great 
deal more leisure time than others; but 
even those having this extra leisure time 
need schedules, for then they could accom- 
plish much more in their spare time than 
they do. 


Opera Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 


1—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 6 letter word meaning a 
threatened. danger. 

2—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 5 letter State. 

3—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 7 letter European country. 

4—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 7 letter word meaning 
grave. 

5—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 7 letter word meaning to 
strew. 

6—Use the last 3 letters of an opera for 
the first of a 7 letter precious stone. 


Dear JuNiIor ETuveE: 

Last year my teacher offered a cash prize 
for the one who practiced the most hours, 
and I won it. I hope to ‘win it again this 
year. 

From your friend, 
BLancHE Aver (Age 10), 
Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 2USI 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Andante, by A. Diabelli 


Antonio Diabelli was born 
near Salzburg, Austria, in 
1781, and died in Vienna in 
1858. Trained for the priest- 
hood, he gave up this career 
in favor of music. Besides 
becoming a well-known com- 
poser, he also won fame as a 
publisher of fine music. Al- 
though he wrote many larger 
and more imposing works, his 
sonatinas and easy pieces and 
duets for piano are what he 

* is principally known by today. 

Here we have a very pretty “slow movement” 
which you will all enjoy. It is rather like some 
of the easier Mozart movements. 

For such a short affair. this contains some 
really “fussy” phrasing. Study with great care 
the markings which have been added for your 
guidance. 

End the movement very softly indeed. 


The Goblin Procession, by Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews 


Here they come, trooping 
down through the glen in that 
solemn and yet amusing way 
which goblins have. How 
tiny they are; how fantas- 
tically dressed! Yet it is said 
that they are very nice people 
indeed when one gets to know 
them well. 

Mrs. Mathews must have 
been at some time their inti- 
mate, she describes them with 
such exactness and _ under- 
standing.. Notice all the 
grace notes—tiny notes whose stems are each 
crossed by a short oblique line—which add so 
much to the character of the piece. 

Frequently there are little phrases in the left 
hand part which demand particular emphasis. 


Commencing with measure seventeen you will 
find such phrases. 
he composer especially requests that you 


do not retard at the close of the piece. 


Hoppy, the Hop Tod, by Ora Hart Weddle 


Here is a very witty little portrait of Hoppy, 
a hop toad. The melody jumps about in ex- 
actly the manner of a toad; you must “look 
sharp” or it will elude you. 

The crossing of the hands, which occurs at 
various times during the piece, will seem easy 
after a bit of practice. 

At the close the volume increases to fortissimo, 
which means as loud as possible. The figure 8 
over a note means that you are to play an octave 
higher than written. 


EDUCATIONAL Stupy NorTeEs — 
(Continued from page 809) c 


the words and the music. Most of us, fortu- 
nately, can remember the tremendous impression 
which Hallowe’en made in our childhood. There 
was a nice, scariness about the occasion, though, 
and one which we would not care to have missed 
experiencing, 

Study the text almost word by word, Its com- 
plete understanding will be necessary if you are 
to interpret the song—that is, to paint the pic- 
ture—in a telling way. 

The piece ends very softly indeed; yet, how- 
ever softly you sing, you must be at pains to 
enunciate each word with the greatest care. 


Hope Gavotte, by Carl Wilhelm Kern 


As you may know, the gavotte is an old French 
dance distinguished for its grace. How long 
ago it was first danced no one can tell, though 
it probably does not antedate the seventeenth 
century. In the spirit of this dance Mr. Kern 
has written this attractive violin number. Com- 
pare it with the gavottes of Martini; Bach and 
other old masters, and you will see that in this 
piece the harmonies are a trifle richer, a trifle 
more dissonant. 

Play in a blithe fashion, yet daintily. The 
bowing is nowhere difficult nor is it complicated. 


ad Sune Greats 


By FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


_ My music book’s a cupboard deep, 
With rows of ordered shelves, 
The notes are bowls of tuneful food 
And fingers help themselves 
To whole notes, plates of melody, 
And half notes, cups of tunes; 
_My hungry fingers are polite, 
They use neat, eighth note spoons! 


- 


Wooden Brigade March, by Hans 


This rousing 
will serve exe 
school marching 
purposes. It 
tions; the first is 
the second is in B. 
and the third is a 
tition of the first. 

Notice how the 
sometimes changes 
denly from loud to 
vice versa  (t’othe 
around). i 

- In the next to 

measure of the middle section the left h 
an important little phrase which fe nu: 

style, o 


out in emphatic and staccato 
\ 


‘ 


Nodding, by Paul Lawson 


What could be easier than 
an easy waltz in the key of 
C major! Here is a nice one, 
with graceful themes and a 
dreamy atmosphere. The left 
hand plays throughout in the 
style of the ‘‘Alberti bass,’’ a 
type of accompaniment which 
is very often selected for 
simple compositions. 

Play evenly, with slow but 
steady tempo. 

You will observe, that the 
middle part of the: piece is —— 
softer than the parts between which it is 
wiched, é 


‘w 


You and I, by Claribel 


The tunes in this wa 
so widely known tha’ 
almost like folk tu 
character ‘‘Breathes 
man’’ who could not 
both, namely, Wh 
Where has my L 
Gone and The Li 


pear back home, 
later, wagging his ti 
friendly greeting and 
for something to eat. : ‘ 
In the last part of the piece the 
played an octave higher than at fi 
means that many leger lines are required— 
in turn, means that you will have to be- 
to play the right out-staff notes. 


Song of Triumph, by James H. 

If you stop to consider what a relat 
amount of easy organ music there is, 
little-of that has real musical value, 
appreciate the worth of such a composi 
present one. While keeping both ma 
pedal parts extremely simple, Mr. 
nevertheless constructed an admirable p 
excellent themes and interesting harmon 

Whenever you see the word maesto 
means “majestic,” play somewhat slowly at 
great dignity. It appears at the head | 
number, as you will see; yet it applies 
the first section and its repetition t 
more lyric middle section. For the 
careful selection of solo stops is urged. 


El Capitan, by John Philip Sousa 

Here, is a newly arranged duet which e 
who plays either Primo or Secondo parts 6 
hand. pieces will find thrillingly wor 
El Capttan may be said to be one of 


Notice the contrasts in the pores ae 


the wonderful verve so S\ 
“march king,’ 


: ie 
Sometimes a dash of grace fod 
Is added to a dish, 
Or garnishings of sixteenth notes 
Fulfill each finger’s wish; ¥ 
My greedy hands both gobble so, — 
Each finger eats and eats; 
Still, magically, those bowls stay 
Of tasty, tuneful treats | 
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Brooklyn 


New York 


New York | 


WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY? 


. Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


New York 


| 
MRS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES | 
Voice = Diction 
Interpretation - Repertory 
Apollo Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 


HERBERT S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 


) Agel nyo ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
50 Ea , New York "(Middle Church House) 


R. H. WOODMAN 


Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


} 
p 
‘ 


Chicago 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


WALTER GOLDE ESTELLE LIEBLING 
Teacher of Singing _ School of Singing < of 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 
£ = 
Goole or a eM EBL JOHN MOKREJS 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 6700 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 


135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


ROY DAVID BROWN | 


t American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


f . Le 
_ Director of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
i: Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
i otre Dame University (Summers) 
} Degree work srenced 
and Theory. 


Private lessons in Organ 
Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 


\ Detroit 
FRANCIS L. YORK 


Piano, Organ, Theory 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
52 PUTNAM AVE.,, DETROIT, MICH. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


| 
Piano and Composition 


1861 No. RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 
Beginners accepted 


614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8994 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 


610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK J: BENEDICT 


OICE 
Author of “Scientific System of Voice Culture” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N Write for Prospectus 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 


113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. Y. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 9084 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


Turning Over a New Leaf 


By ALLAN M. GASSON 


The resolution to start studying is something which is of far more importance than 


most people imagine. 


Young people in particular are often lacking in the ability to 


push their ambitions up to the point where they actually do something. 


This is often the case with those who must go some distance to study. 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago all seem so far away. 
instead of the short time distance required to reach these music centers. 


New York, 
They think of the geography 
Then there 


are the fears about getting proper lodgings, associates, meals, and so on. 


“What if | should be taken sick?” asked one prospective student. 


“Well, what of “it?” | replied. 


“You have one hospital here in your home town; and 


in Chicago there are at least a hundred and any one of them far finer than yours.” 


Don’t be afraid, if 
Pick out the teacher or the school you think best, 
Turn over a new leaf next month, and your career will open for you. 


Fear has kept more students from success than anything else. 


you want to get anywhere in life. 
and “Co to it.” 


SBF OOS IDIOTS 


| 


| 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 


310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by 


Summer Class: JunetoSept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Gy 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann J 
G3 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 6 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK y, 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music \ 


Piano, Violin, MS, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 


ST. GEORGE, 1 (N. Y. City) ‘Near Beaches i 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Pittsburgh 


OF OG aH) 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— 


San Francisco 


ZAY RECTOR BEVIIT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
“Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’ ‘New Approach 
to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURSE 

136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty 


3948 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CSF DL OS™. 


St. Louis 


CE 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 


Kroeger School of Music 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington 


QF OG EF 


BEATRICE SEYMOUR 
GOODWIN 


Teacher of Singing 
Director and Soprano Soloist Alban's Choir 
= 1406 H STREET N. W. 


CE 


teacher. 


This page continues a service which is offered 
monthly by THE ETUDE for the purpose of 
supplying Etude readers with lists of leading 
teachers in the larger cities, and as an aid to the 
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